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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

The Bible for Home and School is intended to place 
the results of the best modem biblical scholarship at the 
disposal of the general reader. It does not seek to dupli- 
cate other commentaries to which the student must turn. 
Its chief characteristics are (a) its rigid exclusion of all 
processes, both critical and exegetical, from its notes; 
(b) its presupposition and its use of the assured results 
of historical investigation and criticism wherever such 
results throw light on the biblical text; (c) its running 
analysis both in text and comment; (d) its brief explana- 
tory notes adapted to the rapid reader; {e) its thorough 
but brief Introductions, (/) its use of the Revised Version 
of 1881, supplemented with all important renderings in 
other versions. 

Biblical science has progressed rapidly during the past 
few years, but the reader still lacks a brief, comprehensive 
c(»nmentary that shall extend to him in usable form mate- 
rial now at the disposition of the student. It is hoped 
that in this series the needs of intelligent Sirnday School 
teachers have been met, as well as those of clergymen 
and lay readers, and that in scope, purpose, and loyalty 
to the Scriptures as a foundation of Christian thought and 
life, its volumes will stimulate the intelligent use of the 
Bible in the home and the school. 

Shailer Mathews. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I, The Character and Purpose of First Samuel 

In the Hebrew canon i Samuel is grouped with Joshua, 
Judges, 2 Samuel and i and 2 Kings, and to this collection 
of narrative literature is given the descriptive title 
"Former Prophets." They are not classified as historical 
treatises, but as prophetic teaching. They were compiled 
not as an accurate record of the nation's history, but as 
stories meant to teach great moral lessons. The com- 
piler of Kings shows at times an impatience with what 
is merely historical, and so frequently refers the reader 
to the government annals for a record of facts. 

The natural consequence is that the compilers were not 
critically discriminating in the use of their material. If a 
story contained the lesson they wanted to set forth, it 
was of smaU moment if the story contained an admixture 
of legend. If the editor had been cautioned that the tale 
of Samuel's smashing victory over the Philistines (i Sam. 
7) was not historically accurate, it would have made no 
difference to him, for the tale is made to show that Israel 
is strong when they are single in their devotion to their 
God, and that principle is soimd even if Samuel never 
directly lifted a hand against the oppressors of his people. 
Naturally it is highly important for the student of these 
ancient books to r«id them from the point of view of 
those who produced them. And if he uses them as his- 
torical sources he must keep in mind the compiler's point 
of view. 

The division between i and 2 Samuel is modem, and 
purely artificial. Hardly less artificial is the division 
between Samuel and Kings, for the latter books continue 
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the story where it is left off iu 2 Sam. 20. The most 
logical scheme is therefore that of the Greek texts in which 
these four books are grouped together as i, 2, 3, and 4 
Kings. 

I Samuel covers a period of transition in the condi- 
tions of Israel. At the beginning the people have no central 
authority, the same state as revealed in the book of 
Judges. Every tribe and almost every dan did what 
was right in its own eyes. At the end David is just ready 
to be crowned in Hebron as king of Judah, and to pu^ 
his authority imtil it covers the whole nation, and to 
bring the state to the greatest strength it reached in its 
entire history. 

The period covered is not much longer than the life of 
a single person. The book begins with the birth of a 
great seer, and it is apparent that Samuel had not long 
been dead when Saul falls on Moimt Gilboa. 

It is noticeable that the scholars who have written 
works on i Samuel do not agree in the division of the book 
into appropriate sections. The fact is that such division 
is diffiodt, for there are few natural points of cleavage. 
This difficulty is due partly to the overlapping of the 
prominent characters of the book, and partly to the con- 
struction. The compiler did not arrange his material in a 
systematic and logical order. 

It is possible, however, to group the whole material 
aroimd one general subject, the early efforts to throw off 
the Philistine yoke. The Philistines had migrated from 
the island of Crete and had gained possession of the im- 
portant and fertile coast plain of Palestine. They were 
an aggressive and warlike people, and had pushed their 
boimdaries eastward imtil they dominated the tribe of 
Judah, and the hills of Ephraim where the great tribe of 
Joseph had settled. The book of i Samuel tells the stories 
of the first known efforts of the Israelites to gain their 
freedom, efforts which at times won a measiu'e of success, 
but which finally ended in the disaster of Gilboa. 
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There are four principal characters which stand out 
in this book. With the exception of cc. 4-6 practically 
all of the stories are more or less the personal history of 
Eli, Samuel, Saul and David. Two of these belong to the 
religious order, and two to the political. Further, the 
compiler of the book discloses a marked antipathy to 
two of these figures, one religious and the other political, 
Eli and Saul; and he betra3rs an equally strong preposses- 
sion in favor of the other two, Samuel and David, again 
one prominent in the religious and the other in the polit- 
ical sphere. 

The groimd of the animus against Eli is peculiar. 
In the original soiurces he appears as an honorable and 
upright priest; and in the later accretions even the only 
thing alleged against him is his failure to reprove his sons 
when they did wrong, and even this charge is contradicted 
by evidence in the book. The fact was that the house of 
Eli was nearly wiped out as the result of a disastrous 
battle with the Philistines. According to the theology of 
the Jews such a calamity must be the result of sin, for 
God would not permit such a blow to fall upon the right- 
eous. ^ Eli and his house are marked as the objects of a 
terrible divine visitation, and therein is evidence of wrong- 
doing. 

In the case of Saul the compiler looks at the matter 
from a different angle than we should take. The fault 
in Saul lies in his disobedience of Samuel's commands, 
13 : 7b-i5a, 15, although illegal sacrificing may be an ele- 
ment of wrong in the former case. It should be noted 
that the passages are parallel rather than complementary. 
Because he disobeyed Jahveh's prophet, his rejection from 
the throne is pronounced. 

There is abimdant cause for discrediting Saul's rule. 
Indeed it is difficult to see any great good in his reign 
save the rescue of Jabesh-gilead (c. 11). Though Saul 
was made king to ddiver Israel from the oppressor, it was 

> See my Good and Bril. L. W. B. 
3 
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Jonathan, and not Saul, who first lifted a hand against 
the Philistines. In that action we find Saul too impatient 
to await the answer of Jahveh, and then making an oath 
which Jonathan denounced as foolish because it made the 
pursuit of the foe ineffective. Saul would have slain the 
hero of the battle save for the intervention of the army. 

Nearly all the rest of his history is an account of his 
many efforts to kill David, who was one of his most lo3ral 
officers. Saul tried to bring about his death by treachery, 
by assassination, and even employed his whole army in 
mad pursuit of one of whom he was jealous and afraid. 
He mercilessly ordered the slaughter of a whole company 
of priests because he was convinced that one of them had 
aided and abetted the fugitive. It is true that most of 
the evils of Saul's reign may have been due to mental 
disease, but whatever be the cause of his errors, there are 
many counts in the indictment against the Benjamite 
house. 

n. The Composition of First Samuel 

More important than the vain attempt to divide the 
book into logical sections is the resolution of the present 
ccnnposite text into its original sources, and here again we 
are confronted in certain parts with a problem of consider- 
able difficulty. , The book has been c^iited by more than 
oxie hand, and as we shall see, existed once in more than 
one edition. In its substantially original form the book 
was still a compilation, and it is necessary for the careful 
student who would use the book as a historical source to 
differentiate between the sources. To begin with the sim- 
plest problem, it is quite easy to detect two distinct sources, 
and in a measure to apportion their limits. Before under- 
taking this task, and partly to justify results different 
from others, it is necessary to consider for a moment an 
element upon which insufficient stress has been laid. 

If we may for convenience apply the term to the pro- 
phetic books in which alone we find the material, early 

4 
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^ Hebrew history is written from two radically different 
points of view, which may be called the national and the 
tribal. In the time of David, and under the influence of 
his great personality, the tribes of Israel were welded into 
a nation. Now many writers of much later ages seem 
to have assimied that Israel had always been a nation, 
compact and homogeneous. They describe all the early 
actions as if they were national. A good illustration is 
found in Josh. 1-12, where the conquest of Canaan is 
pictured as the accomplishment of all the tribes working 
together under a single leader of unquestioned authority. 
We may denote this writer, or this school of writers, by 
the self-explanatory s3rmbol N. 

There were other writers who perceived that most of 
the known events in the early history were the work of 
the various separate tribes, or even of parts of the tribes. 
The exploits in the book of Judges were movements of 
dans, or tribes, or a temporary confederation of tribes. 
Fragments in Josh. 13 ff . show thiat some of the work of the 
conquest was tribal. Similarly we may apply the S3anbol 
T to writings revealing this point of view. It is further 
to be noted that T gives the earlier and more correct ac- 
count of the history, while N is later and tends to idealiza- 
tion of the early events. 

Both points of view appear in i Samuel, and perhaps 
an anal3rsis on that principle is the most helpful. It is 
impossible to say who wrote any section of the book or 
when the various parts were written. But we can classify 
a part of the material accurately according to the point 
of view. 

It is best to take first that part in which the task is 
simplest, and the results surest. Differing somewhat from 
the usual treatment which makes the end of ch. 15 a sharp 
divisional point, I prefer to discuss chs. 1-16 together. On 
the ground of reasons assigned in the introduction to the 
sections, under T (-Smith's SI.) I group chs. 1-6 (except 
2 : 17-3653 : i2-2i);9 : i-ip : 16, 11, 13 (except vs. 7b-isa) 

' S 
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14, 15 : 35-16. The rest bdongs to N (« Smith's Sm.) i. e, 
the three large sections (i) dbis. 7: (2) 8, 10:17-27; 12; 
(3) 15; and the small pieces 2 : 17-36; 3 : 12-21 ; 13 : 7b-isa. 

These conclusions diflfer from those reached by others 
in regard to two passages, chs. 1-3 and 16 : 1-13, which are 
usually classified with the later source. This verdict seems 
to me unsound, for the pieces have all the characteristics of 
the primitive stories, and the national point of view is not 
apparent at all. Critics have failed to note that with the 
exception of two interpolated passages chs. 1-3 makes an 
excellent introduction to Samuel the seer of Ephraim, 
whose one great passion was the deliverance of his country 
from the heavy yoke of the Philistines. And still more 
they have failed to see that the Samuel of 16 : 1-13 is this 
same seer, consimied by the same passion, and altogether 
different from the Samuel as seen in the sources marked N. 

In chs. 17-21 we find the greatest difficulties. These 
chapters in general describe Saul's persecution of David 
resulting in his flight from the court. The material is 
usually divided into two strands; thus Smith assigns 
18 :6-i3, 20-293; 19 : 11-17; 21 : 2-10; to one source, and 
17 : 1-18 : s : 14-19; 18 : 30-19 : 10; 19 : 18-24; 21 : 11-16, to 
another, while ch. 20 he looks upon as coming from a tlurd 
source. His conclusions represent the genial judgment 
of scholars of the present time. 

It is a noteworthy fact that we do not find two different 
points of view in this section, save in minor passages, nor 
do we discover the evident marks of a late age except in 
the same small sections. The question therefore arises 
whether we are justified in the radical treatment usually 
given to the section. My study has convinced me that 
with certain small exceptions the whole passage belongs to 
the early David stories. 

In 17 : 1-18 : 5 we must take the original text as shown 
in G., i. e., omitting 17 : 12-31 ; 17 : SS-18 : 5, and with other 
minor changes explained in the commentary, and we have 
the necessary connecting links between ch. 16 and 18 ;6 ff. 

6 
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David as Saul's armor bearer accepts the challenge of a 
mighty Philistine warrior, and saves Israel. In ch. i8 we 
must assign vs. 8-10 to a secondary source, and connect 
vs. 17-19 with 17 : 12-31. Then we have a consistent story 
of Saul's jealousy, ms reduction of David from armor 
bearer to a captaincy, and his futile attempt to entrap him 
with his daughter. 

In 19 : 1-17 there is no difficulty. Jonathan successfully 
intervenes for David, but when he again appears before 
Saul, the latter 's passions are rekindled, and he attempts 
David's life. David dodges the spear and retires to his 
own house. Saul's plan to bring him back to his death 
is frustrated by the dever and faithful Michal, and David 
escapes. But where does he go? According to the present 
arrangement of the text he goes to Samuel at Ramah, 
and is protected by the prophet 

Now this section 19 : 18-24 is confidently assigned to a 
late source. But Samuel is not necessarily a national 
figure here, and the prophetic frenzy is characteristic of 
the early prophetic story, cf, ch. 10. The section may 
easily be retained, but it must be transposed, and put 
after Jonathan's test in ch. 20. 

When David fled from his house he sought Jonathan, 
and I see no reason why that is out of the range of prob- 
ability. David was no coward and he was resourceful, 
and he can have a secret interview with his friend without 
serious danger. He would hardly like to flee the court 
permanently without the knowledge and approval of his 
princely associate. David assures Jonathan that his 
danger is very great, but Jonathan is doubtful because 
Saul has said nothing about the matter to him since he 
had effect^ an adjustment, 19 : 1-7. The chief difficulty 
is the supposition that Saul would expect David to take 
his place at the feast as formerly. But we must remember 
that the king was deranged and it is evident that David 
has no intention of exposing himself to danger imless he 
is assured that Saul's attempts on his life were due to 

7 
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periodic mental attacks. For we must remember that 
the attempted assault was made when the king was mad. 

After the test it was dear that David could not return 
to court. There is no reason why he should not seek 
counsel of the seer who had started him on his career. 
After Saul's discovery of his hiding place and repeated 
attempts to seize him, he naturally abandons Ramah, 
and in the course of his flight stops at the temple at Nob. 

The appearance at Gath 21 : 10-15 is probably from a 
secondary source, but it is by no means a parallel to ch. 27. 
For the question of the Gittite king " wherefore have ye 
brought him to me/' shows that the Philistines had run 
across David, arrested him, and brought him to Achish 
under the suspicion that he was David their inveterate 
foe. The incident is improbable in view of the fact that 
later David was accepted at the court without question, 
and the reference to David as king indicates a late hand. 

In chs. 22-31 there are three main subjects, David as 
chief of a band of outlaws, 22 : 1-5, 20-23; 25, 27 : 1-28 : 
2; 29, 30y Saul's pursuit of David, 23 : 15-24, 26, and Saul's 
last battle with the Philistines, 28 13-25; 31. There is 
besides the story of the murder of the priests of Nob 22 : 
6-19. 

llie chief difficulty in this section is found in 23 : 15-24, 
26 and 28 : 3-25. Chs. 24 and 26 tell a precisely similar 
story and are regarded as duplicate versions of the same 
event, ch. 26 being judged the more original. As a matter 
of fact it is doubtful if either version contains authentic 
history. In all the other stories, the abandonment of 
Keilah, the desperate pursuit in 23 : 15 £F., and the flight 
to a foreign country, it appears that David really seeks to 
keep well out of &iul's way, and with his four hundred 
against the king's three thousand, he might well avoid an 
issue at arms. Both the stories in chs. 24 and 26 seem to 
have the marks of late tales. 

On the other hand, I do not feel the usual objection to 
ch. 28. It has evidently been worked over by a late hand, 
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putting a too specific prediction into the mouth of an 
ancient spiritualist, but the main part of the story appears 
to possess primitive characteristics. With the exception 
therefore of chs. 24 and 26, and a few small sections as 
already pointed out, and some redactional modifications, 
chs. 17-31 may be regarded as a good and early source 
for the history of Saul's closing days and of David's early 
achievements. 

There is one peculiarly difficult historical problem con- 
fronting the student of this book. Said charges David with 
attempts upon the throne, and on this ground tries in 
vain to accomplish his destruction; he accuses Jonathan 
of connivance in David's treachery. Was this the hal- 
lucination of a disordered brain, or was there some basis 
for Saul's suspicion? 

It is dear that David disavows any hostility towards 
Saul, and Jonathan likewise persists that there is no ground 
whatever for his father's charges. On the other hand, there 
are many references to David's coming power. Samuel 
declares that Jahveh will give the kingdom to Saul's neigh- 
bor, 13 : 14; 15 : 28, he anoints David as Saul's successor, 
16 : 1-13, and is brought from the grave to reiterate his 
prophecy, 28 : 17. Jonathan dearly expresses his convic- 
tion that David is to become king, 20 : 146; 23 : 17. Abigail 
knows of the purpose of Jahveh to put David on the throne, 
25 : 30 f.; the elders of Israel have the same idea, 2 Sam. 
5:2; and even the Philistines recognize him as a king, 
21 : 1 1 . Finally Saul himself recognizes David as a destin^ 
king, and exacts an oath that he will not exterminate the 
house of Saul, 24 : 20 ff . The difficulty lies in the fact that 
nearly all of these passages are regarded as coming from 
a late source, in which David's covirse in seizing the throne 
is justified as having divine sanction. 

To start upon sinre ground, we know that the moment 
David learned of the death of Saul, he went to Hebron 
and was crowned King of Judah, 2 Sam. 2 : 1-4, and that 
he at once set about the overthrow of Saul's successor. 
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Coming backward we find that he had paved the way for 
the Judean crown by sending presents to various Judean 
towns while Saul yet lived, 30 : 26 S. He had levied trib- 
ute upon the shepherd dans in the Judean wilderness 
as a quid pro quo for the protection he afforded them, 
25 : He had taken it upon himself to drive away the 
Philistines who were attacking a Judean town, 23 : i-iSr 
He had at the very first tried to maintain himself in a 
stronghold, 22 : 1-5. It appears that David was aiming 
to be the head of the scattered and heterogeneous clans 
which in those early days made up the tribe of Judah, 
but was thwarted by the persistent attacks of Saul. So 
far we derive our conclusions from reliable sources. Can 
we go any further? 

In an early source Saul makes the charge that David 
and Jonathan have made a league against him, and that 
his son has stirred up David to oppose the king, 22 : 8. 
In conformity with this view, at their last reported inter- 
view, Jonathan says to David that the latter will be king 
of Israel, and the former the king's prime minister, 23 : 17. 
The latter passage is regarded as late and spurious, diiefly 
I fancy, because of its contentsi On the contrary it seems 
to be just what we need to complete our accoimt. The 
story of David may very probably be this: 

Samuel had anointed him in the expectation that once 
started on a career under the influence of the spirit of 
God he would win through to the throne, which at that 
period would naturally fall to the best man. Jonathan 
became deeply attached to David, and when tiie latter 
was driven from Saul's court there was a league between 
them. David was to undertake to consolidate and govern 
the scattered clans of Judah, which were quite outside of 
Saul's jurisdiction, and after Saul's death, David was to 
receive the crown of Judah, and Jonathan, if still alive, 
was to be his chief officer; if Jonathan fell with or before 
his father, David was to protect his seed. David's course 
was perfectly consistent with that program. If this con- 
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elusion be sound, Saul's suspicions were at the first base- 
less, and his own jealousy of his servant's superior prowess, 
drove David to the course which led to the throne. David 
first conceived the plan to take the leadership in Judah 
after he was driven from Saul's court, and was led to seek 
further the throne of Israel after learning of the death 
of Jonathan. 

^ There is a large number of apparent duplicates in our 
book. Cheyne has made a catalogue of eleven {Aids to 
the Devoid Study of Criticism^ pp. 8 ff.) and even his list 
is defective. To complete the account we find: (i) 2 : 17- 
36-3 : 12-21, the prediction of the fall of the house of Eli; 
(2) 8 : 10 : 17-27; 12-9, 10 : 1-16; 11, Saul's elevation to 
the throne; (3) 10 : 10-12 « 19 : 22-24, *' Is Saul among the 
prophets?'*; (4) 13 : 7b-i5a"«is, the rejection of Saul; 
(s) 16:14-23-17:55-18:5, David attached to Saul's 
court; (6) 17 : 1-54^2 Sam. 21 : 19, the death of Goliath; 
(7) 18 : 10 f.=i9 : 9 f., casting a spear at David; (8) 18 : 17- 
19-18 : 20-27, Saul's daughter used to trap David; (9) 19 : 
1-7=* 20, Jonathan's effort to save David; (10) 20 : 11-17— 
23 : 16-18, the covenant between Jonathan and David; 
(11) 21 :io-ii-27, David at Gath; (12) 24-i26, David 
spares Saul's life; (13) 31 ■■2 Sam. i : 1-16, Saul's death, y 

This catalogue is conclusive evidence that the books of 
Samuel are composite, and that the editor had various 
sources. It is clear that it often happened that the same 
story appeared in different sources, but with considerable 
discrepancy in the details. It is fortunate that the editor 
was not an accomplished critical genius, and so did not 
weigh the material, choosing one and rejecting the other, 
but frequently retained boSx versions. He could follow 
that course the more readily, because we know that his 
interest was not historical, but religious, and he often 
found a religious interest in each of two discrepant stories, 
and to lose nothing, incorporated them both. In our quest 
for the historic events, we are often constrained to use one 
story or the other, or perhaps combine elements from both. 

II 
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in. Text and Versions 

For a full account of the various texts and versions 
of Samuel, recourse should be had to the exhaustive work 
of Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, 
Here it suffices to notice the evidence that as late as the 
third century B. C, there were different recensions of the 
book in existence, and therefore the adoption of what be- 
came a standard text is later than that time. The notes 
show that the Codex Vaticanus of the Septuagint (G) has 
sometimes brief passages which are not found in the He- 
brew, and that it frequently lacks passages, occasionally 
of considerable length, which are foimd in the Hebrew 
text which finally survived as the standard. 

It is true that these differences may be accounted for 
in either one of two ways. The translators may have 
known of different recensions of the Hebrew text, and 
chose one at variance with that which has been handed 
down to us. Or they may have exercised great freedom, 
making additions freely where it suited their purpose, 
and making omissions when that seemed to be the right 
course. The latter alternative is altogether improbable, 
for the Greeks who made the Septuagint text were trans- 
lators, and not critics. Moreover, it is impossible to 
explain the addition and omissions, or better the plus 
and the minus, on any critical grounds. On the surface, 
for example, it may be said that these translators deliber- 
ately omitted 17 : 12-31; 17 : 55-18 : 5 to avoid contra- 
dictions. To which the rejoinder must be made, that those 
omissions remove but a part of the discrepancies, and that 
there are numerous other irreconcilable duplicates both 
of which are fully preserved. 

IV. Outline of Contents 

I. Chs. 1-7. The conditions which prepare the way for 
the Kingdom. 
I. Chs. 1-3. Samuel becomes prophet and judge. 
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2. 4: 1-7 : 1. The fortunes of the ark. 

3. 7 : 2-17. Samuers war on the Philistines, 
n. Chs. 8-12. The establishment of the Kingdom. 

1. Ch. 8; 10 : 17-27; Ch. 12. The later story. 

2. 9 : i-io: 16; Ch. 11. The earlier story. 
in. Chs. 13-31. The Reign of Saul. 

1. Chs. 13-15. The first stage: War with the Philis- 

tines and Amalekites. 

2. 16: 1-18 : 4. The second stage: David is attached 

to Saul's Court. 

3. 18 : 5-28 : 2. The third stage: vain efforts to de- 

stroy David. 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL 



I. The Conditions Which Prepare the Way for the 

Kingdom, Chs. 1-7 

I. Samuel Becomes Prophet and Judge, Chs. 1-3 
(i) The Story of Hannah, 1 : 1-2 : 11 

X. Now there was a certain man of Ramathaim-zophim, 
of the hill country of Ephraim, and his name was 
Elkanah, the son of Jeroham, the son of Elihu, the son 

z : i~4 : la. There are two strands in the narrative, one of which 
concerns Samuel, and the other the two sons of £11. Belonging to the 
Samuel section we have i : 1-2 : 11, 18-21, 26, 3 : 1-4 : la. It is 

Erobable that the two sections were originally separate, and are com- 
ined here around the person of £11, because he was Samuel's chief 
as well as the father of the discredited Hophni and Phinehas. They 
are woven together, because the stories about Eli's sons serve as a 
background for 4-6, and those about Samuel for 7-16 : 13. 

In the Samuel section, if we leave out 2 : 26, 3 : iz-4 : za, the 
material has the character of primitive stories, and it serves per- 
fectly well as an introduction to Samuel the local seer of ch. o. 
This early story has been annotated so that in its present form It 
prepares the way for Samuel as the famous national figure in ch. 7 
and other places. 

In the rest there is a primitive note except in 2 : Z7-36, which is a 
vaticinium post eoerUum. It is dear that the story of Eli's sons is 
put here to account for their death in ch. 4. There was originally a 
story of the abuse of the priests, and the compfler uses that, with 
certain additions to point the moral. Violent death was supposed 
to be a visitation from God, and the material is worked up accordmgly. 
The compiler has incorporated two stories to explain the death of 
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2. of Tohu, the son of Zuph^ an Ephraimite: and he had 
two wives; the name of the one was Hannah, and the 
name of the other Peninnah: and Peninnah had 

3. children, but Hannah had no ciiildren. And this man 



Eli's sons, one from a "man of God," 2 : 17-36, the other a revelation 
to Samuel, 3 : 12-19, both being relatively fate productions. 

Doubtless the two stories are woven together to explain the fact 
that at tiie beginning of the period Eli was the oracle, and later on 
Samuel occupies that place. 

1-8. Hannah the barren wife 

1. Ramathaim-Zophim. As Ramah is elsewhere the name of the 
residence of Elkanah and of Samuel, i : 19; 2 : 11, 7 : 17, the form 
Ramathaim must be an error. Ramah means hiU and therefore 
naturally was a common name. Several places are so called in the 
Bible, and it is impossible to identify the site further than its loca- 
tion in the hills of Ephraim. After G. it is better to read Zupkite 
instead of Zophim. Zuph then would be the founder of the Ephrai- 
mite clan to which Elkanah belonged, and the term Zuphiie marks 
his family as Ephraimite marks his tribe. Others regard Zuph as a 
geographical term, the land being personified as the ancestor (cf. 
Driver). Elkanah's ancestry is traced back four generations, after 
the manner of the later writers. In i Chr. 6 : 26 f., 36 f. there are 
parallel and slightly different genealogies of Samuel, in the latter of 
which his ancestry is traced back much further to Levi. The evidence 
that Samuel was an Ephramite is so clear that we must suppose the 
Chronicler bases his statement on the fact that Samuel served as a 
priest. In Samuel's day one could be a priest without being a Levite. 
Elkanah is pictured as a religious man, faithfully observing the regu- 
lar seasons and sacrifices, and as a just man in his tender treatment 
of his childless wife. 

2. Hannah had no children, or child as G. Barrenness was re- 
garded as a serious evil among the Jews. Elkanah's condition was 
much like Jacob's in that the wife he loved most bore no children. 

3. From year to year, i. e., yearly. There was at the time therefore 
but a single annual festival. The earliest code of laws provides for 
three yearly pilgrimages to the sanctuary, Ex. 24 : 14-17. The festi- 
val kept by Elkanah seems to be the ingathering, which came at the 
end of the year. Shiloh is about 9 miles north of Bethel. Fromjudg. 
18 : 31 it appears to have been regarded as a national sanctuary, 
and the evidence of Jer. 7:12 confirms that inference. At this time 
there was a regular temple at Shiloh, and this temple was later 
destroyed, but when the calamity happened we do not know. Well- 
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went up out of his city from year to year to worship 
and to sacrifice unto the Lord of hosts in Shiloh. And 
the two sons of Eli^ Hophni and Phinehas, priests 

4. unto the Lord, were there. And when the ,day came 
that Elkanah sacrificed, he gave to Peninnah his wife, 

5. and to all her sons and her daughters, portions: but 
unto Hannah he gave a ^ double portion: for he loved 
Hannah, but the Lord had shut up her womb. And 

6. her rival provoked her sore,^ for to make her fret, 

1 Or, a double portion^ because she had no child. 
^^ Better, on account of her barrenness. 

hausen says it was destroyed at the battle of Ebenezer, i Sam. 4; 
but in that chapter there is no reference to such a catastrophe. 
Shiloh was the home of the prophet Ahijah, i Kings 14 : 2, 4, and the 
temple may have been standing in his day. And the two sons of 
£11, Hophni and Phinehas. These men have no rdle in this part of 
the story. Eli himself serves as priest: G. patches up the text by 
pre&dng Eli, reading ELi and his two sons, but Eli is sufficiently in- 
troduced when Hannah goes to the temple, v. 9. The passage must 
be regarded as a harmonistic gloss, or as misplaced from 2:12 where 
it might stand quite suitably. 

4. Most scholars regard vs. 4b~7a as parenthetical, regarding the 
story proper as running thus: And when the day came that Elkanah 
sacificed, then she wept and did not eat. This opinion seems to me 
wrong, for it leaves us without the real cause of Hannah's grief. 
The cause of Hannah's tears was the fact of her barrenness, not 
Peninnah's jeers, and she was reminded of her estate by the single 
portion assigned to her. There is a part of the section which is not 
parenthetical, being in fact a later addition, viz. vs. 6-7a. This 
passage has a very different text in G. and contains a clause need- 
lessly repeated from v. 5. G. lacks and to her daughters, probably 
from the notion that girls did not participate in religious sacrifices 
but cf, Deut. 12:12. 

5. Double portion is impossible. The Hebrew has one portion, 
followed by a word which means nostrils, and which makes no sense 
here; the clause in G. because she had no child, completes the sense 
and gives the correct text. By a slight correction from Gr. we read 
the next sentence: nevertheless he loved Hannah, though Jahveh had 
shut up her womb. Barrenness was deemed a divine visitation, and 
so could be removed by divine intervention, cf, Judg, 13 : 2 ff. 
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7. because the Lord had shut up her womb. And ^ as 
he did so year by year, when she ^ went up to the 
house of the Lord, so she provoked her; therefore she 

8. wept, and did not eat. And Elkanah her husband 
said unto her, Hannah, why weepest thou? and why 
eatest thou not? and why is thy heart grieved? am 

9. not I better to thee than ten sons? So Hannah rose up 
after they had eaten in Shiloh, and after they had 
drunk.^ Now Eli the priest sat upon his seat by the 

10. door post of the temple of the Lord. And she was in 
bitterness of soul, and prayed unto the Lord, and 

1 Better, so she did. la Read with V they. * G. adds, and she stood 

h^ore the Lord. 

7. The implication is that the rival-wife provoked Hannah only or 
chiefly at the time of the annual pilgrimage to Shiloh. But she would 
certainly not fail to use other opportimities. He did. The text must 
be changed to read she did, for vs. 6~7a contains the story, probably 
interpolated, of Peninnah's harassing Elkanah's favorite wife. And 
she wept goes back to the single portion of v. 5. 

8. Better than ten sons. Elkanah refers to his love for Hannah. 
The point of his question is that the love of her husband, which ^e 
has, is better than ten sons without the husband's love, and that was 
probably Peninnah's portion. 

9-18. Hannah prays for a son. 

9. The added dause from G. seems necessary here, otherwise we 
have no statement of Hannah's going to the temple to pray. When 
the sacrificial meal was completed Hannah bethmks herself of relief 
from her distress, and that can only be found in bearing a child. 
His seat. The word implies a position of dignity, like a throne. It 
appears that at the entrance of the temple there was a seat which be- 
longed to the officiating priest. Temple of the Lord. The word tem- 
ple is never applied to a tent, and therefore it is plain that there was 
a permanent sanctuary at Shiloh at this period. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the use of the term door post. 

10. Bitterness of soul. Hannah was in deep distress, becatise, 
though her husband loved her, she had never been able to requite 
her husband's love by bearing him a child. In her distress she went 
to the temple to pray, the recourse of a pious woman who believed 
that God's power to help mankind is unlimited. There is nothing 
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11. wept sore. And she vowed a vow, and said, O Lord 
of hosts, if thou wilt indeed look on the afSiction of 
thine handmaid, and remember me,^ and not forget 
thine handmaid,^ but wilt give unto thine handmaid a 
man child, then I will give him unto the Lord all the 
days of his life,^ and there shall no razor come upon 

12. his head. And it came to pass, as she continued 
praying before the Lord, that Eli marked her mouth. 

1 Omitted in G. * G. adds: and wine and liquor he shall not drink. 

in the Heb. to indicate Hannah's position; but it is probable that she 
went into the temple; for that would be the most natural place to say 
her prayer and to make her vow. The inference has the support of 
the G. addition in v. 9. From his seat at the door Eli could see 
her whether she was inside the temple or outside. 

11. And she vowed a vow. The vow was very common in Hebrew 
religion. It was alwa3rs volimtarily made by one who desired peculiar 
assistance from God; it has alwajrs the character of an agreement, 
the suppliant promising faithfully to do something supposed to be 
particdarly pleasing to God, on condition that God would grant the 
desired favor; cf. the cases of Jacob, Gen. 28 : 20 ff., and of Jephthah, 
Judg. II : 30 ff. In later days there was apparently much laxity in 
the keeping of vows, Eccles. 5:4 f., Num. 30 : ff. Hannah craves 
a son, and vows that if a son is given her, he ^all be dedicated to the 
Lord as a Nazarite, and shall become a temple servant. A man child, 
literally, seed of men, an expression used only here. It would naturally 
be a ^neral expression for a ckUd; the context shows that a male 
child is meant. No razor shall come upon his head is interpreted 
to mean that Samuel was to belong to the order of Nazarites, one of 
the rules of which was not to shave the head, Niun. 6 : 1-8. The 
understanding of the G. is plain since it has added the rule of the 
order. But £ae prohibition of drink was later, so far as the child is 
concerned. In the story of Samson the mother was forbidden strong 
drink diuing the period of gestation, but the sole rule for the child was 
that his head should not be shaved, Judg. 13 : 5. Samuel never seems 
to have served like Eli as a priest at a temple, and was known later 
chiefly as a prophet. 

12. Continued praying. The Heb. words are difficult to render 
idiomatically, but imply that Hannah kept up her prayer for a con- 
siderable time. The idea is that HannsJi prayed so long that the 
priest's attention was attracted. Markedt or better, was watching. 
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13. Now Hannah, she spake in her heart; only her lips 
moved, but her voice was not heard: therefore Eli 

14. thought she had been drunken. And Eli said unto 
her, How long wilt thou be drunken? put away thy 

15. wine ^ from thee. And Hannah answered and said. 
No, my lord, I am a woman of a sorrowful spirit: I 
have drunk neither wine nor strong drink, but I poured 

16. out my soul before the Lord. Count not thine 
handmaid for a daughter of Belial: for out of the 
abundance of my complaint and my provocation have 

I Instead oifrom thee G. has: and depart from the presence of the Lord. 

The priest did not interpose his rebuke until he had observed the 
supplicant for a sufficient time to confirm his suspicion that she was 
drunk. 

13. Only her lips moved. Hannah's method of praying was evi- 
dently unusual so that Eli misinterpreted her strange actions as due 
to drmk. Inebriety was apparently not an uncommon sequel to the 
sacred feasts. (Cf. i Cor. 11 : 21.) 

14. In G. the rebuke is administered by Eli's servant, but as the 
servant does not appear elsewhere in the story, this text is an attempt 
to shield the priest from a blunder. Put away thy wine, i. e., g^ve up 
the bad habit of indulging in wine to excess. In G. the rebiike goes 
further, ordering the suffering woman away from the temple. 

15. Sorrowful spirit is a sympathetic, but inaccurate rendering. 
The word does not mean sorrowfidy but hard, severe, stubborn. The 
idea may be that Hannah takes the attitude of Jacob (Gen. 32 : 26), 
and will not leave the temple until assured that her prayer will be 
answered. But it is best to amend the text with G. and read, a hard 
life, the reference being to her years as a childless wife. 

16. A daughter of Belial occurs nowhere else, but the similar 
phrase sons of Belial is frequently applied to men that are thoroughly 
bad, e. g., I Sam. 2:12, 2 Sam. 16 : 7. The word is usually regarded 
as a compoimd of words meaning not and worth. But Heb. uses com- 
pounds only in proper names, and this is probably the name of some 
being of bad repute. The word is foimd as a proper name (see Moore's 
Judges, p. 419). Hitherto is not very happy. Smith emends the text 
and reads: have I continued [pra3dng] until now. Hannah means to 
assert that the prayers, which were [hitherto] so long protracted, 
were the natural result of the excess of her distress. 
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17. I spoken hithertx). Then Eli answered and said, Go 
in peace: and the God of Israel grant thy petition that 

18. thou hast asked of him. And she said, Let thy servant 
find grace in thy sight. So the woman went her way, 
and did eat, and her countenance was no more sad. 

19. And they rose up in the morning early, and wor- 
shipped before the Lord, and returned, and came to 
their house to Ramah: and Elkanah knew Hannah 

20. his wife; and the Lord remembered her. And it came 
to pass, when the time was come about, that Hannah 
conceived, and Bare a son; and she called his name 
Samuel, saying. Because I have asked him of the 

17. Grant thy petition. As the words are read Eli does no more 
than add his prayer to Hannah's. But the mere endorsement of her 
prayer would hardly satisfy her; nor would it justify Eli's declaration 
go in peace. The words should be rendered, the God of Israel will grant 
thy petition^ thus giving Hannah a favorable oracle and assuring her 
that her prayers were not in vain (so Jastrow, Jxmrnal Biblical Litera- 
turef 1900, p. 85) c/. on v. 23. 

18. Let . . . find. Better in harmony with note on v. 17 thy 
servant finds. Hannah is satisfied and expresses her confidence be- 
cause a favorable response has been given by the priest; she does not 
request further favors. And did eat implies that she rettimed to the 
sacrificial meal which she had abandoned on account of her distress 
of ^irit. G. amplifies and brings out the meaning clearly: and she 
went to her lodging and ate and drank with her husband. Sad is 
not in the Heb. either expressed or implied, though G. suggests some 
such word. The marks of Hannah's sorrow were her refusal to eat 
and her tears. At this point the conditions are changed and she ate; 
therefore we should expect, and her tears were shed no more. Counte- 
nance may be an error for weeding. 

29-23a. Hannah gives birth to a son. 

19. The Lord remembered her, referring to the terms of her vow, 
V. 1 1 . The conception was attributed to Jahveh's accepting the terms 
of the vow by granting the request of the supplicant. 

20. The clauses are disarranged in Heb., but order results by omit- 
ting and Hannah conceived, or transposing to the end of v. 19 as most 
Greek texts. The time was come about, literally at the circuit of the 
year, L e., Samuel was bom a year after Hannah offered her prayer. 
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21. Lord. And the man Elkanah, and all his house, 
went up to offer unto the Lord the yearly sacrifice, 

22. and his vow. But Hannah went not up; for she said 
unto her husband, / will not go up until the child be 
weaned, and then I will bring him, that he may appear 

23. before the Lord, and there abide for ever. And 
Elkanah her husband said unto her. Do what seemeth 
thee good; tarry until thou have weaned him; only the 
Lord establish his word. So the woman tarried and 

Called Ids name Samuel. Much has been written about the etjrmol- 
ogy of this name, and all writers assume that the clause because I 
have asked him of Jahveh is an explanation of the meaning of the 
name. Now the name of Samuel does contain the name for God, El, 
but it does not contain the name Jahveh, and that is what Hannah 
employs. Hannah says she named the boy Samuel because she asked 
him from Jahveh, but she does not necessarily imply that the name 
means asked of Jakoeh; and it certainly has no sudi meaning. As a 
matter of fact Samuel contains neither the word for ask nor me name 
Jahveh. Samud means either name of God, or possibly as Jastrow 
holds offspring of God (/. B, L. 1900, 103). The passage is then ex- 
plicable. The pious mother names her first bom chUd of God, because 
he was given in answer to her prayers, and therefore was entitled to 
be call^ God's offspring. The name as well as the career of tnis 
prophet has therefore a Messianic significance. To be consbtent and 
grammatical the text should be because she asked him of Jakoeh. 

21. And his vow. This seems to be a later interpolation. Elkanah 
had made no vow, and offer is not the proper verb, but pay, oxftdfl. 
The adding of ceremonial observance is carried still further m G which 
adds : and all the tithe of his land, 

22. Hannah shows her fine character in refraining from appearing 
at the sanctuary until she was in a position to fulfil her part of the 
vow. Forever, i. e., for his lifetime, as v. 28 shows. 

23. Only the Lord established his word. If the text is right, these 
woids may refer to some divine promise of which there is no mention 
in the preceding passage, for there is not even an implication of any 
promise on the part of God. Therefore many scholars emend after 
G. thy word, making Elkanah pray that Jahveh would see that Han- . 
nah kept her promise to dedicate the child to the Lord. It may be 
that we should render, surely Jahveh will establish his word, and in- 
terpret that Jahveh will be able to accomplish his end, the securing 
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24. gave her son suck, until she weaned him. And when 
she had weaned him, she tcx)k him up with her, with 
three ^ bullocks, and one ephah of meal, and a bottle of 
wine, and brought him unto the house of the Lord in 

25. Shiloh: and the child was young. And they slew the 

26. bullock, and brought the child to Eli. And she said, 
Oh my lord, as thy soul Uveth, my lord, I am the 
woman that stood by thee here,^ praying unto the 

27. Lord. For this child I prayed; and the Lord hath 

28. given me my petition which I asked of him: therefore 

* Or better, a huRock three years old, cf. v. 25 the bullock. * Or, to pray. 

of the child without the necessity for Hannah's appearing at the 
sanctuary in the meantime. The expression is certainly meant to 
justify Elkanah's approval of Hannah's course in staying away from 
Shiloh until she can f idfil her vow. 

23b-28 : II Hannah gives her son to God. 

In this section Hannah acts ouite by herself. In the original text, 
as shown in the notes, Elkanah is not mentioned at all, and there 
is no reason to assimie that the presentation of Samuel was made on 
the occasion of the annual sacrifice. Indeed as it is said that Hannah 
took the boy to Shiloh as soon as she had weaned him, it would be a 
singular coincidence if this occurred at the period of the feast Han- 
nah had made the vow on her own responsibility, and now she dis- 
charges her obligation without even the presence of her husband. 

241. When Sie had weaned him. Hebrew women suckled their 
children for three years or longer. Samuel may have been five or 
six years old when he was left at Shiloh. At a much earlier age he 
would have been a great care to Eli. The child was young is im- 
possible. The words must be rendered, the child was a child, and that 
IS too obviotis to require a record. From G. we can get and the child 
was with her, and that is usually adopted, but the information is 
highly superfluous. It is best to amend 25b and transpose the clause 
so that we get, and the mother of the lad went in to Eli having the lad 
with her. The first course was to offer the suitable sacrifices outside 
of the temple; the second was to seek the priest in the temple and to 
present to him her first-bom. They slew, i. e., the attendants at the 
temple. 

28. I have granted him. There is much pla3dng on the word ask, 
which is not brought out in the English. Granted is a doubtful ren- 
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I also have granted him to the Lord; as long as he 
livetfa he is granted to the Lord. And he worshipped 
the Lord there. 

Hannah^s Prayer , 2 : i-io 

I. And Hannah prayed, and said: 
My heart exulteth in the Lord, 
Mine horn is exalted in ^ the Lord: 

1 G. better my God. 

dering as the meaning would most naturally be / have caused him to 
ask, but that makes no sense. Moreover, Hannah had asked a son of 
Jahveh, but Jahveh had not asked anything of her, and yet we find 
granted or A. V. lerU, twice in this verse. Jastrow connects the word 
ask with the oracular inquiry, and therefore Hannah would say, / 
have made him an orade-giver for Jahveh, i. e., a priest or prophet 
(/. B.L., 1900, 99 f.). He worshipped. The subject would be Sam- 
uel, though our text may think of Elkanah. It is best to read with 
G., and she left him there with Jahveh, and there we have a suit- 
able connection with the conclusion in 2 : 11. 

The idea of the compiler is that Hannah composed this prayer 
after the birth and dedication of Samuel. The poem is, however, 
so inappropriate that we cannot suppose the words were spoken by 
her or that the real author had her case in his mind. The G. text 
lacks the words and Hannah prayed, and it inserts the song at a 
slightly different place, i. e., before the last clause of i : 28. The 
grounds for its insertion here is the phrase in v. 5; but Hannah had 
not borne seven, and there is no reason to suppose that Peninnah 
had become barren. Moreover these words are part of an elaborate 
statement of instances of which Jahveh reverses present conditions. 
The use of the term king in v. 10 is evidence that the poem was 
written after the establishment of the monarchy. It is true that 
Cheyne regards lob as an addition to make a proper liturgical dose 
to the song, but his contention lacks adequate evidence. He re- 
gards the poem as coming from the early post-exile period (Bamp. 
LecL, p. 57). ^ 

The poem is composed on the model of the Psalms and might 
well be in that collection. It expresses the exultation of the nation 
because of some great triumph over an enemy that was more power- 
ful than itself. The theme of the song is the unbounded power of 
God, who can save by many or by few. There is an interesting sub- 
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My mouth is enlarged over mine enemies; 
Because I rejoice in thy salvation. 

2. There is none holy as the Lord; 
For there is none beside thee: 
Neither is there any rock like our God. 

3. Talk no more so exceeding proudly; 



sidiaiy subject which is worked out most elaborately, and that Is 
the revolution by which God reverses existing conditions. This 
theme finds expression in the Magnificat (Lk. i : 46 fi[.) and still more 
strikingly in the parable of Dives and Lazarus (Lk. 16 : 19 S.). This 
teaching undoubtedly springs from the national experience which gave 
occasion to Uie poem. The nation of Israel had been brought low and 
its enemy had trampled upon it ruthlessly. Then Jahveh intervened, 
and Israel's horn was raised high, while the foe was trampled in fJie 
dust. Historical situations like that may be found in nearly all 
periods from the time of " the judges" to that of the Maccabees. 

1. Mine hom. The horn was characteristic of the mighty and 
aggressive animals and is used as a symbol of strength. Is eiudted, 
lit. is high; the picture is drawn from the animal which in the moment 
of triumph raises aloft its homed head. My mouth is enlarged, i. e., 
is opened wide. This may indicate scorn as Ps. 35 : 21; Is. 57 : 4 
(so Budde, Driver); or the mouth may be open to swallow the enemy 
as Ps. 81 : 10; Is. 5 : 14. Salvation is rather too religious a word for 
this place, resctie or deliverance is better. This line expresses the 
theme of the poem, joy over Jahvdh*s deliverance. 

2. The second line is incomplete and it is well to supply an ad- 
jective from G.: there is none rightous beside thee; or even better 
transpose clauses as G does thus: there is none righteous as our God. 
There is none holy beside thee. Rock is often used as a figure for 
God, Deut. 32 : 4, 15, 18, 37; Ps. 18 : 31; Is. 30 : 29. The lasting, im- 
movable quality of the rock, or the rocky heights as a safe refuge, 
gave rise to the figure. The parallelism which is a characteristic of 
Heb. poetry is improved by substituting the adjective. 

3. The first line is intolerably prosaic, more so in the ori^nal than 
in the English. It has been expanded by accidental repetition and 
probably we should omit exceeding. The real force of the line is this: 
do not multiply proud boastings. The enemy is addressed and in 
view of the do\imfall brought upon him by Jahveh, his arrogant 
utterances wiQ be heard no longer. Knowledge is plural in the Heb. 
to emphasize the laigeness of the divine attribute. God knows what 
man does, and knows how to do different things himself. As the 
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Let not arrogancy come out of your mouth: 
For the Lord is a God of knowledge^ 
^ And by him actions are weighed. 
4'. The bows of the mighty men are broken, 

And they that stimibled are girded with strength. 

5. They that were full have hired out themselves for 

bread; 
And they that were himgry have ceased: 
Yea, the barren hath borne seven; 
And she that hath many children languisheth. 

6. The Lord killeth, and maketh alive: 

He bringeth down to ^ the grave, and bringeth up. 

7. The Lord maketh poor, and maketh rich: 
He bringeth low, he also lif teth up. 

8. He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 
He lif teth up the needy from the dunghill. 
To make them sit with princes, 

1 G. and God makes ready his affairs. > Or better, sheol. 

latter idea is emphasized in the song, the Gk. rendering of the next 
line is preferable. ' 

4. They that stumbled, i. e., through weakness, in contrast with 
mighty men not because of rough paths d. Ps. 109 : 24. This Is the 
beginning of the reversals of fortune which characterize the poem. 

5. A clause is misplaced in the English Version and the line must be 
Tendered, they that were sated with bread are working for wages. Smith 
follows G. and emends the verb to do lack, and in the next line for 
have ceased which is very abrupt, reads, inhmt the land, thus shaipen- 
ing the antithesis. Languishetili. This line Is veiy like Jer. 15 : 9, 
but is not necessarily later. 

6. The two lines present a case of synonymous parallelism. Those 
that are brought to life are obviously not the ones that have been 
killed; therefore the ones that are brought up from Sheol, are not 
those that have gone down. As man is conceived as coming orginally 
from the dust, Gen. 3 : 19, the expression is natural. 

8. Dani^iilli or refuse heap, which was foxmd outside of eveiy 
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And inherit the throne of glory: 
For the pillars of the earth are the Lord's, 
And he hath set the world upon them. 
9. He will keep the feet of his holy ones, 

But the wicked shall be put to silence in darkness; 
For by strength shall no man prevail. 

10. They that strive with the Lord shall be broken to 

pieces; 
Against them shall be thimder in heaven: 
The Lord shall judge the ends of the earth; 
And he shall give strength unto his king. 
And exalt the horn of his anointed. 

11. And Elkanah went to Ramah to his house. And the 
child did minister imto the Lord before Eli the priest 

town, and upon which those who had no other shelter would sleep, 
Lam. 4 : 5. The whole line is foxmd in Ps. 113 : 7. The last two 
lines of uis verse are regarded by many as a later addition. The 
reference to God as the creator of the world fits in poorly in a passage 
descriptive of his gracious acts towards man. G. has a very (Afferent 
text, tiitis adding to our suspicion. The text of G. is, however, desimed 
evidently to make the poem more appropriate to Hannsdi, reading: 
graniing the vow to the vomer, and he blesses the years of the righteous. 

9. la darkness refers to the condition in Sheol, for put to silence 
means slaitif cf. Ps. 31 : 17; Jer. 49 : 26. G. lacks the first two lines 
of this verse. 

10. They that strive with the Lord are the foes of Israel. To at- 
tack the people of God is to attack God himself. Thunder. God's 
power is often manifested in the storm, and that is one of the common 
agencies by which the enem^ is vanquished. Josh. 10 : 11. In this 
verse there is in G. an insertion of six lines from Jer. 9 : 23 f . to the 
effect that one should glory neither in wisdom, might, nor wealth, 
but in understanding and in the knowledge of the Lord. It is difficult 
to see why the passage was transferred to this place. 

11. It is better with most modem authorities to connect this pas- 
sage with 1 : 28b as we have here the completion of the story of the 
presentation. It is best to follow text of G. thus: And she left him 
there before the Lord, and went to Ramah. This makes a better intro- 
duction to v. lib, and recognizes Hannah's preeminence in the story 
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(2) The wickedness of the House of Eli, 2 : 12-36 

12. Now the sons of EK were sons of Belial; they knew 

13. not the Lord. And the custom of the priests with the 
people was, that, when any man oflFered sacrifice, the 
priest's servant came, while the flesh was in seething, 

14. with a fleshhook of three teeth in his hand; and he 
struck it into the pan, or kettle, or caldron, or pot; 
all that the fleshhook brought up the priest took ^ 

» Better with G. for himself. 

of Samuel's infancy. The original connection is broken by the in- 
sertion of Hannah's song. 

Two strands are woven together in this section, one dealing 
with Samuel, vs. 18-21, 26; and the other dealing with the house 
of Eli, vs. 12-17, 22-25, 27-36. Samuel rises in favor while the house 
of Eli degenerates, a reversal of condition such as was emphasized 
in Hannah's song. As Samuel passes from infancy to an age when he 
won the favor of men, v. 26, a considerable period of time is asstuned. 

12-17. Two abuses are described, taking flesh from the pot, 12- 
14, and demanding it raw, 15 f. 

12. The passage in i : 3, which does not belong where it stands, 
would fit in well here as an introduction: The two sons of Eli, Hophni 
and Phinehas, were priests of Jehovah; and the sons of Eli were sons of 
Bdial. As Eli is severed years older than in ch. i his sons now take a 
part of his functions. On Belial, cf, note on i : 16. They did not 
know Jahveh. This is equivalent to the more common phrase to fear 
Jakveh. To know is conceived as having an ethical import. The 
priests knew a good deal about Jahveh's requirements, but they 
did not put their knowledge into practice. 

13 f. The custom of the priests. As our text stands this serves as 
an introduction to the description of the two priestly abuses in connec- 
tion with sacrifices. But Mishpat never means a wrong custom; and 
in Dt. 18: 3 we have essentially the same phrase where it has dearly 
the meaning the right of the priests. Therefore with several sdiolars 
we must connect with v. 12 thus: they did not know [i. e., respect] 
Jakveh or the right of the priests from the people. The first abiise is 
described in v. 13 f . The wrong consisted of thrusting a three pronged 
instrument into the vessel in which a sacrificial animal was boilmg, 
and appropriating for the priest whatever could be thus harpooned. 
The later law in the Priest Code prescribed that the priest should 
have the breast and shoulder of all animals sacrificed, Lev. 7 : 28 ff . 
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therewith. So they did in Shiloh unto all the Israelites 

15. that came thither.^ Yea, before they burnt the fat, the 
priest's servant came, and said to the man that 
sacrificed, Give flesh to roast for the priest; for he will 

16. not have sodden flesh of thee, but raw. And if the man 
said unto him. They will surely bum the fat presently, 
and then take as much as thy soul desireth; then he 
would say, Nay, but thou shalt give it me now: and 

17. if not, I will take it by force. And the sin of the young 
men was very great before the Lord: for men abhorred 
the offering of the Lord. 

^G.h sacrifice to Jakoek, 

What the law was at this time is unknown, but it is evident that some 
fixed portion was the priest's right, and that he was trying to get a 
larger or better portion than his customary due. The four names 
indicate that the flesh was boiled in any sort of a vessel which the 
sacrificer could procure. The priest* s senrant. The same term is 
applied in v. 17 to the sinners, young men. Either the same word is 
used in two senses, referring in v. 17 to Hophni and Phinehas, or 
we shoidd render and the priests son, priest referring to Eli. In that 
case in V. 15 the son pretends that he wants the uncooked meat for 
£U. 

15 f. Tea; better, alsoy or again j as the word introduces the second 
abuse. The passage is difficult, for the priests at first demamd raw 
flesh for roasting instead of the boiled meat described above. Then 
' when the worshipper offers to give the meat as soon as the fat is 
burned, the priests refuse to wait. It is not improbable that in the 
early da}^ before the priests* dues were regulated by law there was 
sometimes a difference of opinion between the priest and the wor- 
shipper. The wor^pper might strive to retain as much as possible 
in view of the evident greed of the priests, and the latter ma^ have 
endeavored to make sure of a liberal and choice portion by seizing it 
as soon as the animal was slain. The early law prescribed that the 
fat should be consumed before the morning after the feast, Ex. 23: 

18. It was evidently regarded as vital here that the fat be burned 
before the other meat was eaten. As thy soul desireth perhaps in- 
dicates that the portion belonging to the priest was not exactiy 
determined; or the phrase may mean according to your demands. 
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i8. But Samuel ministered before the Lord, being a duld, 

19. girded with a linen ephod. Moreover his mother made 
him a little robe, and brought it to him from year to 
year, when she came up with her husband to offer the 

20. yearly sacrifice. And Eli blessed Elkanah and his 
wife, and said. The Lord give thee seed of this woman 
for the loan which was lent to the Lord. And they 

21. went imto their own home. And the Lord visited 
Hannah,^ and she conceived,^ and bare three sons and 
two daughters. And the child Samuel grew ^ before 
the Lord. 

1 Lacking ia G. rightly. > Or with. 

18. 18-21. Eli blesses Samuel's parents. Ministered. The 
phrase is repeated from v. 11, necessarily after the insertion of the see- 
tion about £li*s sons; so in 3 : i . Being a child indicates his age, but 
it is more acciutite to render, a child girded wUh a linen epkad, as the 
meaning is that he was already performing certain functions at the 
temple. The linen ephod was the essential vestment of the priest, 
though it was no part of his clothing. 22 : 18. Ephod in earher use 
was an image to be worshipped Qudg. 8 : 27, 17: 46, and see article 
by Foote, /. B, L. XXI). 

19. A little robe. LitUe, because Samuel was still a young boy. 
The robe was the long outer garment worn over the tunic and whose 
wearing indicated a person of social distinction. 

30. Eli's act implies his high regard for the young disciple who had 
been so wonderfully brought to him. Loan. Here we have the play 
on the work for ask which was so puzzling in i : 27. The word can 
hardly mean loan; the proper sense is requesty but that makes poor 
sense. Jastrow accepts an amended text and renders: in place of 
what has been ashed for^ which is devoted to Jahveh (/. B. L. 1900, loi). 
That gives the correct idea, for Samuel was not loaned, but surren> 
dered absblutely. 

21. Visited here means to confer a divine favor. The word means 
strictly to pay attention to, and then to take such action as may be 
needed, whether favorable or otherwise. 

Grew, or more definitely grew up, as the word implies an advance 
in years, cf. Gen. 21 : 20. Before the Lord, i. e., in faithful service to 
the Lord m the temple at Shiloh. 
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22. Now Eli was very old; and he heard all that his sons 
did unto all Israel, and how that they lay with the 
women that did service at the door of the tent of 

23. meeting. And he said unto them, Why do ye such 
things? for I hear of your evil dealings from all this 

24. people. Nay, my sons; for it is no good report that I 
hear: ye make the Lord's people to transgress. If 

25. one man sin against another, God shall judge him: 

22. The first part of the verse plainly refers to the abuses described 
in vs. 12-17. The rest mentions a vice not referred to elsewhere. 
There is no evidence in early sources of women serving in the tem- 
ple. The word for serve is used in this sense only by late writers. 
.The late term tetU of meeting replaces temple. The passage is lacking 
in the Vatican text of G. These facts justify the belief that the pas- 
sage is interpolated by a later hand which desired to magnify the 
sins of Eli's sons. 

23. G. has a better text why do ye such things as I hear from every 
mouth of the Lord's people? Evil dealings needlessly anticipates v. 24. 
Evidently the worshippers whose privileges had been abused by 
Hophni and Phinehas had complained to Eli of their rapadty. 

24. Te make transgress. This rendering is quite impossible, and 
there was no hint that the priests had led the people to sin. Driver 
translates: which I hear Jehovah's people to be spreading, so Budde and 
Nowack; but that adds nothing to what was already said, and implies 
that Eli's chief concern was the bad reputation his sons were acquir- 
ing. From V. 25 it appears that he is here charging his sons wiu an 
offense against Jahveh. The Lucian text of G. may be rendered: 
do not prevent the people from serving Jahveh, and that gives us what 
the context demands. 

25. God shall judge him. The correct rendering is probably, the 
fudges wiU intervene as Ex. 22 : 8. But the judge is the mouthpiece 
of God and so his decision has divine authority. Just because he 
stands in the place of God, the judge occupies a point of vantage 
over the litigants; but if one offend God, there is no superior power 
to which appeal may be made to stay punishment. The Lord would 
Slav them, or more accurately was pleased to slay them. Therefore 
Eli s appeal must needs be in vain. This conception of God's in- 
fluence upon man is frequent in the O. T., note hiudening of Pharoah's 
heart;; the tempting of David to m^e the fatal censtis, 2 Sam. 34. 
(See my Good and Evil, Lect. I.) In the case before us there is no 
implication that Jahveh led the priests into sin in order to have a 
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but if a man sin against the Lord, who shall intreat 
for him? Notwithstanding they hearkened not unto 
the voice of their father, because the Lord would 

26. slay them. And the child Samuel grew on, and was in 
favour both with the Lord, and also with men. 

27. And there came a man of God unto Eli, and said unto 
him, Thus saith the Lord, Did I reveal myself imto 
the house of thy father, when they were in Egypt in 

28. bondage to Pharaoh's house? And did I choose him 
out of all the tribes of Israel to be my priest, to go up 

case against them, but only that he prevented their heeding their 
father's plea for reformation. Perhaps this conception underlies 
the petition in the Lord's Prayer, Lead us not into temptation. In 
the later theology this office was associated with Satan, </. 2 Sam. 
24 : 1 and i Chr. 21 : i, Mt. 4 : i. 

26. Obscure as this verse is in the original, it dearly represents 
a stage in Samuel's development between that described in v. 21 
and that of ch. 3. The passage is inserted here to point a contrast: 
the sons of Eli had attained bad repute among men, and were re- 
garded as quite hopeless in the eyes of God: while Samuel as he grew 
up won a good name both with God and with men. 

27-36. The prediction of the overthrow of Eli's house. This sec- 
tion has all the marks of a late addition. The style is Deuteronomic; 
and some of the phrases are quite late. The definite prediction of 
the death of Eli's sons in one day raises a doubt; and tiieir death is 
to be a sign to Eli, but Eli died directly after their fall. The passage 
betrays knowledge of the rise of Zadok and the fall of Abiathar in 
the time of Solomon. The conception of the Aaronic priesthood is 
much later than the time of Eli. Moreover, the reproadi made 
against Eli ignores his rebuke of his sons. Finally, the prediction 
of the collapse of Eli's house is more naturally told in the story of 
Samuel proper ch. 3. 

27. With G. it is better to understand w. 27, 28 as a declara- 
tion, not as a series of questions, / revealed myself y etc, Man of 
God is often applied to a prophet whose name is not known, i Ki. 
13 : i; and sometimes is applied to a celestial being, Judg. 13 : 6, 8; 
the term covers any one who carries the message of God. la bond- 
age is found in G. and is surely correct. 

28. To be my priest. The reference is to Aaron, and as Aaron is 
called Eli's father the implication is that Eli is a Levite. There is 
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unto mine altar, to bum incense, to wear an ephod 
before me? and did I give unto the house of thy 
father all the offerings of the children of Israel made 

29. by fire? ^ Wherefore kick ye at my sacrifice and at 
mine offering, which I have commanded in my habita- 
tion; and honourest thy sons above me, to make 
yourselves fat with the chiefest of all the offerings of 

30. Israel ^ my people? Therefore the Lord, the God of 
Israel, saith, I said indeed that thy house, and the 
house of thy father, should walk before me for ever: 
but now the Lord saith. Be it far from me; for them 
that honour me I will honour, and they that despise 

31. me shall be lightly esteemed. Behold, the da)rs come, 
that I will cut off thine arm, and the arm of thy 
father's house, that there shall not be an old man in 

1 G. adds: for food. * G. : before me. 

nothing known about Eli's forbears. To wear an ephod is dubious; 
the correct translation is to hear an ephod. The ephod was a part of 
the priesUy paraphernalia. But it was also some implement used in 
divination, which was used by the priests, cf. 14 : 3, 18; 23 : 9 f., 30 : 
7 f . The latter appears to be the meaning here. 

29. The word rendered kick occurs elsewhere only in Deut. 32 : 15 
where it has a literal and appropriate sense. Here it might pass as 
American slang, but the Hebrews were not American. It is better 
to follow G. and read as Smith; why dost than look wUh an evU [or 
greedy] eye on my sacrifices? This change absorbs in my habitation, 
an interpretative rendering of a doubtful word. Honorest thy sons. 
The change to the singular shows a rebuke of Eli alone, in distinction 
from his house. The reproadi ignores the futile effort of the aged 
priest to reform his sons, v. 22-25. 

30. The words show the implied condition in God's promises. 
The continuance of this house in the priesthood depended upon their 
faithful discharge of their obligations. 

3 1 . Ann. Smith follows G. and reads seed= posterity. Arm signifies 
power f and if we retain that reading the prediction would be that the 
family of Eli will be weakened, so that none shall reach a good old 
age. 
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32. thine house. And thou shalt behold the affliction of 
my habitation^ in all the wealth which God shall give 
Israel: and there shall not be an old man in thine 

33. house for ever. And the man of thine, whom I shall 
not cut off from mine altar, shall be to consume thine ^ 
eyes, and to grieve ^ thine heart: and all the increase of 
thine house shall die ^ in the flower of their age. 

34. And this shall be the sign unto thee, that shall come 
upon thy two sons, on Hophni and Phinehas; in one 

35. day they shall die both of them. And I will raise me 
up a faithful priest, that shall do according to that 
which is in mine heart and in my mind; and I will 
build him a sure house; and he shall walk before mine 

36. anointed for ever. And it shall come to pass, that 

^G.kis. > Read after G.fty Ik wortf^flMK. 

32. The text is corrupt and difficulL A part is lacking ia the Vatican 
text of G. My habitation is surely wrong. The idea may be: ikou 
shalt see distress in thy habitation in all the good that shall befall Israel, 
While the nation shall prosper, the house of Eli will saSer acute 
distress. The second part of tiie verse is a needless repetition of 
V. 31b. The same idea is stated again in other ¥rords in v. 33b. 

33. The one member of the house of Eli who shall not be cut off 
must be Abiatfaar, the sole survivor of the massacre of the priests 
of Nob (ch. 22) and who became the conqMUiion and counsellor 
of David in his years of struggle. It is better to foQow G. and read 
his for thine, the reference then being to Abiathar's dq)osition and 
banishment by Solomon because he took part in the idt^eUion of 
Adonijah, i Kings 2 : 26 f . 

34. This prediction was quicUy fulfilled, 4 : 11; but as £fi died 
immediately afterwards, the sign meant little to him. 

35. A faittifat priest This refers to Zadok who was raised to the 
priesthood by Solomon in place of the banned Abiathar, i Chr. 
29 : 22. The reference cannot be to Samuel, as the older writers 
sapposed (e. g., Comb, Bible), for the promise following exactly fits 
Zadok, and caimot apply to Samuel. The house of Zadok retained 
the priesthood before kings down to the aq>tivity. 

36. This description sfaH:>ws the conditions foOowing Josiah's re- 
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every one that is left in thine house shall come and 
bow down to him for a ^ piece of silver and a loaf of 
bread, and shall say, ^ Put me, I pray thee, into one of 
the priests' offices, that I may eat a morsel of bread. 

(3) The CaU of Sanrnd to be a Prophet, 3:1-4: la 

3. And the child Samuel ministered unto the Lokd 

before Eli. And the word of the Lord was predous ' 

2. in those days; there was no open vision. And it came 

^ Better, paymemL * Or, attack me to one tff priests' offices. ' Or, rare. 

forms, when the priests of the sanctuaries scattered through the 
country were broiight to Jerusalem, where they were deemed an 
inferior order, and pidc^ up their living at the temple as best they 
could, 2 Kings, 23 : 9, Ezek. 44 : 10 ff. 

Ch. 3. With Budde we may hold that originally this chapter de- 
scribed the call of Samuel. The way is preparied in the beautiful and 
primitive story of a revelation in a vision of the night, but the revela- 
tion as we have it is nothing but a demmdation of Eli and a prediction 
of the downfall of his house, and this can hardly be original. E videntiy 
there has been a substitution of material, and the original call of 
Samuel is lost. To this have been added statements to account for 
Samuel's preeminence as he was viewed in one section of this book. 
The purpose of the compiler is clearly disclosed in the amplified 
text with which the passage ends in G., for v. 21 runs thus: and the 
Lord appeared again in Skiloh, for the Lord was revealed to Samud, 
And Samud was established to lie a prophet for the Lord to all Israd, 
from one end of the land to the other. And Eti was exceedingly old, and 
his two sons continued their course, and their way was enl before the 
Lord, 

1. Cy. 2:11,18. Word of the Lord is used here in a technical sense, 
cf., V. 21, where it seems to refer to a method of revelation, an inter- 
pretation supported by the parallel term vision. The point is that 
J ahveh had not at the time been appearing in a visible form, though 
prophets had ^x>ken in his name, 2 : 27 ff. I^edous. or rather rare. 
The parallel shows that the word of Jahveh in this form was so 
scarce that it was really non-existent. Open is vague. The word 
really means break or burst out. The text is suspected by many, but 
the meaning may be that man's sleep was not wont to be broken in 
upon^ visions from the Lord. 

2. M could not seOi another mark of .Eli's old age, of which we 
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to pass at that time, when Eli was laid down in his 
place, (now his eyes had begun to wax dim, that he 

3. could not see), and the lamp of God was not yet 
gone out, and Samuel was laid down to sleep, in the 
temple* of the Lord, where the ark of God was; 

4. that the Lord called^ Samuel: and he said. Here 

5. am I. And he ran unto Eli, and said. Here am I; for 
thou calledst me. And he said, I called not; lie down 

6. again. And he went and lay down. And the Lord 
called yet again, Samuel. And Samuel arose and 
went to Eli, and said. Here am I; for thou calledst me. 

1 Omit with G. > G. Samuel, Samuel. 

find frequent mention. Because of his poor sight Samuel was now 
performing dut^ as the guardian of the ark at night. Eli's sons do 
not figure in this passage. 

3. Lamp of God; the lamp was sacred, and was kept burning at 
night that there might be a beacon for Jahveh in his temple. It 
would appear that just enough oil was used to last through the night, 
and that the reference here shows that the call came shortly before 
dawn. Therefore we should render the next clause, and Samud was 
sleeping in ike temple, for R. V. implies that Samuel had just lain down 
when he heard the voice. The fact that the ark of God was in the 
room where Samuel slept shows that he slq>t m the temple itsdf . 
Eli must have been near by, presumably in one of the rooms which 
adjoined the sanctuary proper. 

4. It is better to read with G. and Jakvek catted, Samud, Samuel; 
and the name should be repeated in v. 6. The name is repeated for 
emphasis, so Gen. aa : 11. Curiously the Hebrew hais the repeated 
name only in v. 10, where it is not required at all after as at oiher Hmes. 
H«re am I is the regular acknowledgment of a call by name in He- 
brew like our ''here*' at roU-call. Samuel says it first immediately 
upon hearing the voice, and again after he reached Eli's presence. 

5. For tium calledst me. These words have no place here, but 
may have been put here for the sake of uniformity in the boy's re- 
marks to Eli; or Samuel may have found EK asleep and waked him 
up, giving this remark as the reason for disturbing him. Samuel 
evidently was asle^ each time he heard the voice, luEnce it was easy 
to identify it with tne vcuce of his chief. Eli may have called Samud 
at night on various occasions. 
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And he answered, I called not, my son; lie down 

7. again. Now Samuel did not yet know the Lord, 
neither was the word of the Lord yet revealed unto 

8. him. And the Lord called Samuel again the third 
time. And he arose and went to Eli, and said. Here am 
I; for thou calledst me. And Eli perceived that the 

9. Lord had called the child. Therefore Eli said unto 
Samuel, Go, lie down: and it shall be, if he call thee, 
that thou shalt say, Speak, Lord; for thy servant 
heareth. So Samuel went and lay down in his place. 

10. And the Lord came, and stood, and called as at other 
times, Samuel, SamueL Then Samuel said, Speak; 

11. for thy servant heareth. And the Lord said to Samuel, 
Behold, I will do a thing in Israel, at which both the 

12. ears of every one that heareth it shall tingle. In that 

7. These statements show that this was Samuel's inaugural vision, 
d. Is. 6. Because Samuel had had as yet no personal association with 
Jf ahveh he did not recognize the voice. The power to prophesy had 
not yet been given him, therefore he could not realize what person 
was calling. 

8. And £11 perceived. The blind priest recognizes the source of 
the call by inference. People used to go to sleep at a sacred place 
hoping that the proximity to the deity would insure a revelation, cf, 
Solomon's visit to Gibeon, i Kings 3. As Samuel slept by the sacred 
ark he was in a favorable position for a message from God. At the 
first or even second call Eli may have deemed it an ordinary dream, 
but persbtence to the third call convinces him that Jahveh has a 
message for his servant. 

9. £11 now instructs Samuel what to do in order to secure the rev- 
elation. First, he must resume his sleep; and second, instead of 
rousing up, he' must answer by a certain formula. In this formula, 
Jakoeh should be omitted as G. and in agreement with v. 10. 

10. And stood. The voice implies a presence, and here it is dis- 
tinctly stated that Jahveh appeared in physical form, otherwise 
there could be no speaking or standing. 

12. As this statement seems to refer to the late passage 2 : 27-36, 
it is by many regarded as an interpolation here. It is quite as likely 
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day I will perform against Eli all that I have spoken 
concerning his house, from the beginning even unto 

13. the end. For ^ I have told him that I will judge his 
house for ever, for the iniquity ^ which he knew, be- 
cause his sons did bring a curse upon themselves, and 

14. he restrained them not. And therefore I have sworn 
unto the house of Eli, that the iniquity of Eli's house 
shall not be purged with sacrifice nor offering for ever. 

15. And Samuel lay until the morning,^ and opened the 
doors of the house of the Lord. And Samuel feared to 

16. shew Eli the vision. Then Eli called Samuel, and said, 

17. Samuel, my son. And he said. Here am I. And he 
said, What is the thing that the Lord hath spoken 

i Or, thou shaUtett. * G. of his stms. 'Add with G, and he arose in ike 

morning. 

that the late passage may have been inserted to explain this verse. 
The words imply a series of threats which may have come to Eli from 
time to time in view of the wickedness of his sons. 

13. Did bring a curse upon themselves is a translation which 
strains the text. In fact the construction in the Heb. is ungrammati- 
cal. The idea is not correctly brought out either, for we require a 
statement of the evil done by Eli's sons whidi justifies their pimish- 
ment, whereas this rendering describes a penalty which has already 
come. By a very slight change we get the reading of G. kis sons 
cursed God, This is not to be taken as an exaggerate interpretation 
of the actions of those young men, known to us from 2: 12 n., but as 
a description of a fact otherwise unknown. The cursing of God was 
an unpardonable offense even in the olden times, i Kings, 21 : 10, 
Job, 2:9; hence no amount of sacrifice could wipe away this sin or 
avert its pimishment, v. 14. Restrained is the rendering of a word 
which does not occur elsewhere, and we cannot be sure of the sense. 
Restrained contradicts 2 : 23 ff. and is probably wrong. The point 
seems to be that Eli did not prevent his sons from blaspheming God. 

15. Opened the doors. Samuel was really a temple servant, and 
had been doing the menial work at the temple up to this time, when 
God chose the servant rather than the master to receive his message. 
Note that the revelation is called frankly a vision, 

X 7. God do so to thee introduces a form of imprecation found only 
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unto thee? I pray thee hide it not from me: God do so 
to thee, and more also, if thou hide any thing from me 

18. of all the things that he spake imto thee. And Samuel 
told him every whit, and hid nothing from him. And 
he said, It is the Lord: let him do what seemeth him 

19. good. And Samuel grew, and the Lord was with him, 
and did let none of his words fall to the groimd. 

20. And all Israel from Dan even to Beer-sheba knew 
that Samuel was established to be a prophet of the 



in Ruth, Samuel and Kings. The words were accompanied by some 
83rmbolical action, oiiginaUy perhaps killing a sacrificial victim, but 
later rending a gannent, breaking a stick, or something of that kind. 
The result would be that Samuel, who had been afraid to disclose the 
revelation of disaster, was now afraid to withhold it: naturally, being 
humane, he would prefer to hide the bad tidings, but the case becomes 
different when the person chiefly concerned demands the truth. 

18. It is the Lord or Jahoeh. This is the first time that Eli uses 
the name of Jahveh to Samud. With fine tact he lets Samuel him- 
self learn who spoke to him. Now that his submission is to be made, 
he must assert the fact that his submission is to the will of Jahveb. 
Eli was a noble character. Everything that we learn of him m these 
stories raises him highly in our esteem. In explaining the downfall of 
his house, evil is attributed to his sons, not to him. Samuel was 
destined to face a like condition. 

19. Grew or grew n^ as in 2 : 21. The last part of our story brings 
Samuel to full manhood as he appears in the sequel in ch. 7. But a 
considerable period of time may be covered in growing up, and it is 
probable that Samuel was a young man at the time tins vision came. 
The popidar idea that he was a mere child has no support, for the 
term rendered ckM in v. i is as indefinite as our hoy. Fall to the 
ground and so be wasted like untimely fruit. Samuel's predictions 
always were fulfilled, and that proved that he was a true prophet. 
The popular belief inade a prophet a sharer of divine omniscience, 
and apparently enabled him to control the future so that what he 
said would surely come to pass. Cf. i Kings 17 : i. 

20. Dan and Beer-sheba were the towns which marked the re- 
motest northern and southern points in the land of Israel. Samuel 
is rq>resented here as attaining a reputation ei^tending through the 
whole nation. 
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21. Lord. And the Lord appeared again in Shiloh: for 
the Lord revealed himself to Samuel in Shiloh by the 
4. word of the Lord. And the word of Samuel came to 
all Israel. 

2. The Capture and Return of the Ark, 4: ib-7: i 

Now Israel went out against the Philistines to battle, 

and pitched beside £ben-ezer: and the Philistines 

2. pitched in Aphek. And the Philistines put themselves 

21. The Lord appeared. The fact is the Lord had ab*eady ap- 
peared and the tautology is puzzling. Smith proposes an ingenious 
emendation, and Israel appeared in Shiloh again. The vicious oppres- 
sion of the priests had driven the people away from the sanctuary, but 
now that divine revelations could be had again by a true prophet, 
the people from all parts of the land again frequented the temple 
at Shilon. G. has an added clause, the most important statement 
being that EU's sons continued their notoriously evil life. Word of 
Jahveh, cf. on v. 7 

This section relates the beginning of the Philistine wars; but the 
campaign is only mentioned because it bears on the history of the ark, 
the ark being throughout the topic of supreme importance. 

The passage shows a different source from cc. 1-3. Samuel is 
never mentioned once, and as be had been described as the national 
prophet, he certainly must have figured largely here as he does in 
the later wars. Moreover, even when the ark is taken to iht front, 
this source knows only the sons of EU, who had been denoimced as 
hopelessly wicked as its warders in 1-3. The person of Samuel is 
quite unknown to this writer. On the other hand, such evidence as 
we have indicates an early and well informed author. The sec- 
tion belongs to the oldest strand of material in Samuel, like ch. 9. 
It has marked Jewish coloring in cc. 5 f., and has evidently been 
retouched here and there by late hands. 

Israel is defeated in battle with the Philistines with disastrous 
results, 4 : ib-22. 

I. In G. the story begins with an additional clause: and it came 
to pass in those days that the Philistines gathered for war against Israel, 
This text suggests an invasion, and consistently omits part of v. 8, 
while the Heb. indicates an uprising in Israel. The latter is right. 
Judah had long been subject to the Philistines, Judg. 15 : 11; and 
v. 9 shows that the central part of tiie country was held in bondage 
at this time. Eben-ezer was the scene of two other battles with the 
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in array against Israel: and when they joined battle, 
Israel was smitten before the Philistines: and they slew 

3. of the army in the field about four thousand men. And 
when the people were come into the camp, the elders 
of Israel said, Wherefore hath the Lord smitten us 
to-day before the Philistines? Let us fetch the ark 
of ^ the covenant of the Lord ^ out of Shiloh unto us, 
that it may come among us, and save us out of the 

4. hand of our enemies. So the people sent to ShUoh, and 
they brought from thence the ark of ^ the covenant 
of the Lord of hosts,^ which sitteth upon the cheru- 

1 Better our God. * Better Jakveh as in v. 6, so in v. 6, 5. 

Philistines, 5:7 : 12, the name being explained by Samuel's victory. 
The place has not been identified, but as Aphek was probably on 
the border of the plain of Sharon, Eben-ezer must have been in the 
same neighborhood. From this position and the proximity of 
Shiloh it appears that Ephraim was the tribe mainly involv^l in 
this war. 

2. Four thousand men. The large number killed, cf. v. 10, if in- 
deed we can trust these figures, indicates that Israel haa a big army in 
the field and that the battle had been a severely contested struggle. 

3. Into the camp. The Israelities had retreated to their base at 
Eben-ezer. They evidently were not pursued by the Philistines, 
probably because the latter had been pimished too severely. The 
elders ol Israel. The government was not now in the hands of an 
individual as was reputed to be the case in the time of Moses and of 
Joshua and of the judges, but in a body probably comprising the 
clan leaders. The Lord smitten us. The enemy was probably 
superior in numbers and equipment, but Israel believed that adversity 
as well as prosperity came from their God. Let us fetdi the ark* 
On the ark cf, Peters, Religion of the Hebrews (consult index), and 
Arnold, Ephod and Ark. This statement implies the answer to the 
question of the elders. The people were defeated because they had 
failed to take into their battle lines the sacred ark signifying the 
presence of Jahveh. The ark was regularly taken with the armies 
m war, cf. 2 Sam. 11 : 11. Which sitteth upon the cherubin. This 
phrase is interpolated by a later writer who drew upon the story 
of the temple of Solomon in which were two gigantic figures under 
whose wings the ark rested, i Kings 6 : 23 ff ., 8 : 6 f . There is better 
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bim: and the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, 
were there with the ark of the covenant of God. 

5. And when the ark of the covenant of the Lord came 
into the camp, all Israel shouted with a great shout, so 

6. that the earth rang again. And when the Philistines 
heard the noise of the shout, they said, What meaneth 
the noise of this great shout in the camp of the He- 
brews? And they understood that the ark of the Lord 

7. was come into the camp. And the Philistines were 

omitted with G. as the poiat is that the sons of Eli came to the camp 
with the ark. This statement shows that this source knows nothing 
of SAmud, whose place as the guardian of the ark is here taken by 
Hophni and Phinehas. 

5. All Israel shouted, for the presence of the ark was an assurance 
of victory. The earth rang again» or better, resounded, or reichoed, 
from the noise of the tumult. There was a laige body of troops 
shouting, and their piercing cries were easily heard in the Philistine 
camp which must have been a considerable distance away. The 
predicate in this fonn occurs but twice dsewhere, see i : 19, i Kings 
I : 45, in both cases with "dty " as subject, the meaning being that 
the dty was astir. 

6. The Hebrews. So the Israelities are called by the Egyptians 
and the Philistines, but they rarely apply the term to themselves. 
The word means those from beyond, referring probably to the Jordan, 
from the east side of which most of the Hebrews entered Canaan. 
Understood, or better ascertained. An interval must be presupposed 
after the question of the Philistines, during which scouts were sent 
out to learn what had caused such great excitement in the camp of 
the enemy. The remarks of the Plulistines reveal a marked Jewish 
coloring. 

7. Afraid. All these peoples were intensely religious, and they 
were especially strong in their belief in the power of any gods to 
work disaster. The tales they had heard of the havoc wrought by 
the God of Israel (v. 8) predisposed them to fright as they learned 
of his presence in the army of Israel. They identify the ark with 
God. After woe unto us. the G. has an interesting addition, which 
strangely was not noticed oy Driver, viz: deliver us O Lord, this day. 
The Philistines prayed to their god against the God of the enemy. 
Heretofore the Philistines had often fought Israelites, but the latter 
had never employed the ark before this occasion. 
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afraid, for they said/ God is come into the camp. 
And they said, Woe mito us! for there hath not been 

8. such a thing heretofore. Woe unto us! who shall 
deliver us out of the hand of these mighty^ gods? 
these are the gods that smote the Egyptians with all 

9. manner of plagues in the wilderness. Be strong, and 
quit yourselves like men,* O ye Philistines, that ye be 
not servants unto the Hebrews, as they have been to 

10. you: quit yourselves like men,' and fight. And the 
Philistines fought, and Israel was smitten, and they 
fled every man to his tent: and there was a very great 
slaughter; for there fell of Israel thirty thousand 

11. footmen. And the ark of God was taken; and the 

1 G. these gods. > So G. the Heb. has nufjestic. * T.»rkfiig in some texts of G. 

8. The gods. The Hebrew word for God is plural, a fact of which 
no satisfactory explanation is known. The Philistines apparently 
know the word without knowing the Hebrew usage. In v. 7 also 
the word is construed as a plural in the G., as consistency requires. 
The wilderness was not the scene of Egypt's discomfiture. Wellh. 
emended to read and wUk pestilence, 

p. The Hebrew text asserts that the Israelites had already been 
subjugated by the Philistines, and if we may trust the Samson 
stories as historical soiu-ces, some of the tribes, especially Judah, 
had long felt this iron hand. It appears that the Joseph dans, In 
the hill country of Ephraim, had been reduced to subjection also. 
The exhortation was the appeal of the leaders to the men m the ranks. 

10. To his tent. In the previous battle the Hebrews were beaten, 
but the whole body retreated to their common camp: in this con- 
test the defeat was much more decisive, though thirty thousand 
slain may be an exaggeration, and the routed troops scattered, each 
survivor going to his own home so that for the time being the Hebrew 
army ceased to exist. Footmen, </. v. 2, where theigeneral term men 
is used. There can scarcely be an^ special force in the word here, 
for other kinds of troops did not exist m this period. 

XX. The ark of God was taken. The capture of the ark was the 
crowning triumph to the Philistines. In modem war»— at least up 
to very recent days in which the character of war has completely 
changed — supreme satisfaction is taken in the capture of flags be- 
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two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, were slain. 

12. And there ran a man of Benjamin out of the army, and 
came to Shiloh the same day with his clothes rent, 

13. and with earth upon his head. And when he came, lo, 
Eli ^ sat upon his seat by the way side watching: for 
his heart trembled for the ark of God. And when the 
man came into the city, and told it, all the city cried 

1 Better, vfos sitting. 

cause of their symbolic meaning. Much more significant was the tak- 
ing of the ark, for it indicated the superiority of the Philistine deity, 
since, in effect, the God of Israel was a prisoner. Were slain liter- 
ally, died, cf. are dead v. 17, where Hebrew word is the same; but it 
is evident tnat the sons of Eli did not die a natural death. They were 
the bearers and guardians of the ark and presumably fell in its de- 
fense. The prediction of the man of God, 2: 34, is thought by many 
to be based upon this story. In this passage there is no hint that 
the sons of EU met a fate that was justly due, and in fulfilment of 
predictions. 
The death of Eli, 4 : 12-18. 

1 2. A man of Benjamin. In the days before the telegraph, and in 
an army were there where no horsemen, the news was carried by the 
fleetest runners, 2 Sam. 18 : 19. The same day. The distance was 
possibly a dozen miles, so that Shiloh would be reached by a good 
runner in a couple of hours. The torn garments and the head covered 
with earth were common signs of moiuning or disaster, Josh. 7 : 6, 
2 Sam. I : 2, Neh. 9:1. The people at Shiloh therefore would know 
that Israel had been defeated as soon as they saw the runner in die 
distance. 

13. By the way side. The text is so corrupt that it can scarcely be 
translated. G. has a clearer text, Eli was on the seat by the gate watch- 
ing the road. In both texts Eli's blindness is ignored. Yet the posi- 
tion described is natural. Eli was anxious about the ark. Probably 
he had opposed its going into the hopeless struggle. He would be 
concerned to hear the first tidings from the front, and thus took his 
place so that a messenger could not pass by unnoticed, for the blind 
priest could at least watch with his ears. And told it, is not very good 
English, as "it" has no antecedent. The passage should be trans- 
lated, now the man had come to the city to spread the news. T)ie phrase 
repeats v. 12 in part to explain that when he told the tale of disaster 
the people burst out into a cry of distress. This cry first informed 
the blind Eli that something serious had happened. 
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14. out. And when £11 heard the noise of the crying, he 
said/ What meaneth the noise of this tumult? And 

15. the man hasted, and came and told Eli. Now Eli was 
ninety and eight years old; and his eyes were set, that 

16. he could not see. And the man said unto EU, I am 
he that came out of the army, and I fled to-day out of 
the army. And he said, How went the matter, my 

17. son? And he that brought the tidings answered and 
said, Israel is fled before the Philistines, and there hath 
been also a great slaughter among the people, and thy 
two sons also, Hophni and Phinehas, are dead, and 

18. the ark of God is taken. And it came to pass, when he 
made mention of the ark of God, that he fell from off 

1 G. adds to the men who stood hy him. 

14. The seer proceeds at once to ascertain the cause of the uproar. 
The messenger was brought to him at his request. Crying and 
tumult are contrasted. The fonner refers to the shrieks of the un- 
happy people; ihe latter.refers to the general state of disorder which 
broke out in the dty. 

Cf. 3 : 2. This description of EU has no point here, but it would 
come in very well with v. 18. His age and infirmity explain the man- 
ner of his death. 

16. Anny. Read with G. camp. In the second use of the word, 
the sense is the line of battle, a body of troops drawn up for action. 
The messenger was one who had actually been in the fight. Fled* 
Li V. 12 the verb ran was used. The more specific term is happy 
here as the runner confesses that he was one of the fugitives who was 
flying to his home, v. 10. 

17. The report of the fugitive b made up almost verbatim from the 
description of the catastrophe in v. 10 ff . He say^ nothing of the num- 
ber who had fallen, because that could not have been known till 
later. 

18. The ark of God. £11 was not so much affected by the story 
of the usual happenings in battle, the terrible slaughter of the Israel- 
ites, or even by the death of his sons, but the loss of the ark robbed 
the temple of Shiloh of its chief element of influence, and the people 
of their glory. For the priest was as superstitious as the Philistines, 
and felt that without the ark there could hardly be any God. 
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his seat backward by the side of the gate, and his neck 
brake, and he died: for he was an old man, and heavy. 

19. And he had judged Israel^ forty years. And his 
daughter in law, Phinehas' wife, was with child, near 
to be delivered: and when she heard the tidings that 
the ark of God was taken, and that her father in law 
and her husband were dead, she bowed herself and 

20. brought forth; for her pains came upon her.^ And 
about the time of her death ^ the women that stood by 
her said unto her. Fear not; for thou hast brought 
forth a son. But she answered not, neither did she 

^ G. Auenty. * G. and in her crisis she died. 

By the side of the gate is generally misunderstood and so mistrans- 
lated. Most scholars assmne a corruption of the text, but that is 
unnecessary. Yadk does mean hand or side, but it also has the sense 
of support, and so here the post. The sense then is, Eli fell off his 
seat backward away from the gate post. Naturally the priest hadbeoi 
leaning against the gate post. As he collapsed from the shock, he 
slipped from the post and so went over backwards, and broke his 
n^. Heavy does not necessarily imply that Eli was corpulent, 
but only that he lacked suppleness on accoimt of his years. We have 
a better introduction to the clause following if we render, as is surely 
possible: the man was an dder and honorable, and he had judged Israel 
forty years. 
liie death of Eli*s daughter 4 : 19-22. 

19. Near to be delivered. The whole phrase is condensed and 
obscure in the original. The literal sense is: pregnant to bring forth. 
Since the heavy tidings broiight on premature travail and yet the 
boy was bom alive, tibe above rendering must be correct in sense. 
The Hebrew idiom would be preserved better, however, by a phrase 
like: was in the late stage of pregnancy, 

20. About the time of her death. This text assumes that the 
travailing woman died as a matter of course. G. is better as we 
need a specific statement of the death as that is the main idea. Tlie 
^issage would be more consistent if we substituted delivery for dea^. 
Fear not. The attending women did not know that their patient 
was already dead; but they must have realized her extremity as 
they tried to arouse her by the good news, not only that the trial 
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21. regard it.^ And she named the child Ichabod, saying, 
The glory is departed from Israel: because the ark of 
God was taken, and because of her father in law and 

22. her husband.^ And ^ she said, The glory is departed 
from Israel; for the ark of God is taken. 

5. Now the Philistines had taken the ark of God, and 

iLadungmG. > Better, <ib€y. 

was over, but that she had bom a son, the desideratum of every 
Hebrew mother. 

21. She named* The pronotm can only refer to the mother. As 
she was ah«ady dead, xmless indeed delivery be read in v. 20, not 
merely '^imconsdous'' as H.^. Smith puts it, she must have named 
the child before his birth. We may render, however, they natned, 
the name being given by the women in attendance. Idiabod. The 
text gives a free interpretation of the name, which really means 
there is no glory, and so the glory is gone. With G. we must omit 
all of the verse idfter the child's name, for the text shows amplification 
and repetition. The glory of Israel was neither Eli nor Phinehas, 
but the ark of God, and so v. 22 gives the true reason for the name. 
Ichabod was not a person of any importance, for he is mentioned 
but once elsewhere, 14 : 3, and then only in connection with his 
older brother, Ahijah. 

5 f . The captured ark carries disaster wherever it goes among the 
Philistines, and after vain conferences with the five lords, the priests 
and diviners advise a plan to placate Jahveh, and to ascertain 
whether he wishes the ark returned. In accordance with this scheme, 
the ark is carried back to the borders of Israel. The passage contains 
many difficulties; as the text stands — and the matter is still more 
decisive in G. — ^there were three disasters which followed the taking 
of the ark, the demolition of the image of Dagon, the bubonic pk^ue, 
and the devastation of mice. But the mice are only mentioned in 
connection with the devices proposed to placate Jahveh. Ch. 5 re- 
lates the disasters, and ch. 6 the priests' plan for rehef . If the destruc- 
tion of the crops by mice was an original part of the story, the acooimt 
of their (^)erations should have been in c. 5 in connection with the 
other disasters. It is well known that field mice may stand as the 
symbol of a plague, and modem science has shown that rats actually 
carry the bubonic plague (Harper's Magasine, November, 191 2}. 
Hence some scholars hold that the mice do not represent a thiid 
calamity, but are to be interpreted symboUcallv. But in that case 
it is difficult to see why the guilt offering should comprise bodi im- 
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2. they brought it from Eben-ezer unto Ashdod. And 
the Philistines took the ark of God, and brought it 

3. into the house of Dagon, and set it by Dagon. And 
when they of Ashdod arose early on the morrow, 



ages of the tumors and of the mice, nor why it should be said that 
atonement was necessary for the people, the gods and the land. It 
is better radically to emend the text and excise all references to the 
mice, or else to hold to the three forms of disaster. From a hint in 
G. it is possible that the failure of the lords to accomplish any allevi- 
ation of the plague was followed by an adequate accoimt of the plague 
of mice, an account of which we have now only the fragment in G. 
(see note on 6: i). In that case the story would be that when one 
evil failed to bring about the return of the ark another was inflicted, 
this course continuing imtil the desired end was attained, exactly 
along the lines of the plagues in Egypt to which reference is made in 
6 :6. 
The ark in the temple of Dagon, 5 : 1-5 

1. Now. The Hebrew idiom shows the taking up of a thread of the 
story temporarily dropped. This section goes back to 4 : 11. The 
author first described the effect of the loss of the ark among the He- 
brews, and now relates the fortunes of the Philistines who had the ark 
in their possession. Taken in the sense of captured. Ashdod was one 
of the five principal cities of the Philistines, of which two others, Gath 
and Ekron, are named below, vs. 8, 10, and all are enumerated in 
6:17. Since the ark was taken there, it may safely be surmised that 
the chief temple of Dagon was in that dty. It was near the Mediterra- 
nean coast. 

2. By Dagon, that is by the image of Dagon, with which the god 
is identified. So the Philistines had identified the ark with God, 4 : 7. 
Dagon appears to be the national God of the Philistines, (f. Judg- 
16 : 23. The temple of Dagon was still standing many centuries later, 
I Mace. 10 : 83. 

3. On the morrow. In place of this the G. reads, and they came 
into the house of Dagon and looked. Presumably this temple, like that 
of Shiloh, was opened every morning by the resident priests, although 
the Greek text implies that the townspeople first discovered the down- 
fall of their god. Upon his face. The detailed description means that 
the image of Dagon was doing obeisance before the ark as a subject 
would to his king. The point is that Dagon is doing homage to Jah- 
veh and so recognizing his superiority. According to the G. 
the i)lague is described as breaking out now, coincident with the first 
himiiHation of Dagon. 
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behold; Dagon was fallen upon his face to the ground 
before the ark of the Lord. And they took Dagon^ 

4. and set him in his place again. And when they arose 
early on the morrow morning, behold, Dagon was 
fallen upon his face to the ground before the ark of the 
Lord; and the head of Dagon and both the palms of 
his hands lay cut off upon the threshold; only the stump 

5. <?/ Dagon was left to him. Therefore neither the priests 
of Dagon, nor any that come into Dagon's house, 
tread on the threshold of Dagon in Ashdod, unto this 
day. 

4. The second calamity which befell the god the next night is not 
clear. We cannot ignore an interesting r^ing in G.: tke head of 
Dagon and the soles of both feet had been taken to the front ofthedwdlingy 
and the palms of both hands had fallen upon the porch. This is a more 
suitable text, as it completes the accoimt of the damage to the idol. 
The last dause of the Heb. text is very obscure. The English render- 
ing is a free interpretation. The text has, only Dagon was left upon it, 
i. e., Dagon, and Uiis b meaningless. From the damage described, 
especially in the fuller Greek text, we expect something like only the 
trunk was left to him. The sure conclusion is that the image of Dagon 
was badly (damaged. 

5. From this accident a new rite arises among the Philistine wor- 
shippers. The threshhold of the temple upon which the hands of 
Dagon had fallen became sacred, and was never more trod upon, cf, 
Zeph. 1:9. G. adds: btd they step dear over it. 

It is tempting to be less discreet than most commentators and to 
seek the cause of these accidents to Dagon, supposing that the story 
relates a real occurrence. The Philistines explain them as the result 
of Jahveh's displeasure at the imprisonment of that which they iden- 
tify with him, v. 7, and doubtless the Hebrews would have given 
the same interpretation. The modem mind, however, looks upon God 
as too spiritual a being to be committing material depredations upon 
the image of a heathen god. It would rejoice the Hebrews to know 
that Dagon prostrated himself before the ark, but the God of Israel 
could hardly feel satisfaction in the homage of an idol. 

Another explanation at least is available. We note that the dam- 
age was always done in the night. If we may trust the G., in v. 5 (see 
note), the temple was left unguarded during the night. As the result 
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6. But the hand of the Lord was heavy upon them of 
Ashdod; and he destroyed them, and smote them with 

7. tumours, even Ashdod and the borders thereof. And 
when the men of Ashdod saw that it was so, they said, 
The ark of the God of Israel shall not abide with us: 
for his hand is sore upon us, and upon Dagon our 



of the Philistine victory at Eben-ezer, many thousands of Israelites 
were slain, and certainly many hundreds must have been taken as 
prisoners, for captives were always desirable booty in war as they 
sold readily as ^aves. Most of these prisoners would be t£^en to 
Ashdod, as that city was apparently the headquarters of the army 
which had fought Israel. 

To the Hebrews the virtual imprisomnent of Tahveh in the temple 
of Dagon was a bitter fact, but it was a fact whose bitterness could 
be relieved by a daring spirit. So some Israelite entered the temple by 
night ^ and reversed the position of the gods, leaving Dagon m the 
act of doing homage to Jahveh, and when that damage was eadly 
imdone, the sacred idol was visited again, and there was left a mere 
inglorious trunk. So the Philistines were impressed with the power 
of the God of Israel, and the way was prepared for the ultimate 
return of the ark. What the armies of Israel could not do, a single 
prisoner in a foreign land, fired by zeal for his God could do. 

A plague breaks out wherever the ark is taken, 5 : 6-12. 

6. Destroyed them is too strong, and leads to an antidimaz, for 
then there would be nothing left; the word really means, he worked 
havoc among them, Tumotirs. In late Hebrew the word so rendered 
meant h^merrhoids, and is so interpreted in some texts of the G. 
The word became indelicate, as such words always do in time, and 
the Hebrews substituted in reading the innocent word tumours. It 
is evident, however, that this tradition is wrong, for the whole passage 
can only be satisfied by supposing a highly contagious and isL&L 
disease, and there is good reason to accept the conjecture that it was 
the terrible bubonic plague which caused such havoc in PhiUstia. 
The bordenu The pestilence quickly spread to the suburbs of 
Ashdod. 

7. The people assume naturally that the plague was inflicted by 
Jahveh because of the ark; it would therefore follow that relief 
could only be found by getting rid of the ark. 

1 It was at night that the priests of Bel entered the temple and removed the food 
placed before the image by the worshippers so as to make the people believe that the 
god ate it, a trick cleverly exposed by Daniel (Bel and the Dragon). 
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8. god. They sent therefore and gathered all the lords 
of the Philistines unto them^ and said^ What shall we 
do with the ark of the God of Israel? And ^ they 
answered. Let the ark of the God of Israel be carried 
about unto ^ Gath. And they carried the ark of the 

9. God of Israel about' thither. And it was so, that, 
after they had carried it about; the hand of the Lord 
was against the dty with a very great discomfiture: 
and he smote the men of the dty, both small and 

10. great; and tumours brake out upon them. So they 
sent the ark of God to Ekron. And it came to pass, as 
the ark of God came to Ekron, that the Ekronites 
cried out, saying, They have brought about the ark of 
the God of Israel to ^ us, to slay ^ us and ^ our people. 

1 G. tke Gittites. *G.us. * G. unto Gath. 

8. The lords, for which G. uses the Persian term satraps. There 
were five of these lords, Josh. 13 : 3, Judg. 3 : 3, i Sam. 6 : 16, 18. As 
there were five chief Philbtine cities, Ai^dad, Gaza, Ashkelon, Gath 
and Ekron, it is plain that the government of Philistia was in the 
hands of the chiefs of the confederated cities. According to the prob- 
ably correct Greek text, the people of Gath themselves proposed 
to undertake the custody of the captured ark. They had no fear 
and coveted the honor of holding the trophy. Gath was some dis- 
tance south of Ashdod, and the idea may have been that the ark 
would be the less potent for harm the further away it was from Shiloh. 

9. The same disease straightway broke out among the Gittites, 
for some of those who had carried the ark from Ashdod Were already 
infected with the disease, and it spread naturally. 

10. Ekron was the nearest to Shiloh of the five Philistine cities, 
and it appears that the afflicted people were already working the ark 
back towards its home. From the distressful protest of the Ekronites, 
it is evident that they had not volunteered to receive the ark. Its 
bad repute was already too well known. To us. The Hebrew to me 
indicates that the protest was voiced by the lord of Ekron, and not 
by the mass of the people. R. V. follows the Greek, and that is 
necessary to be consistent with the term Ekronites, for which we 
should otherwise have to read the lard of Ekron, 
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11. They sent therefore and gathered together all the 
lords of the Philistines, and they said, Send away the 
ark of the God of Israel, and let it go again to its own 
place, that it slay ^ us not, and ^ our people: for there 
was a deadly discomfiture throughout all the dty; ' 

12. the hand of God was very heavy there. And the men 
that died not were smitten with the tumours: and the 
cry of the city went up to heaven. 

1 Heb. me. * Heb. my. * G. when the ark of Ike God of Israel came there, 

11. The Ekronites feared that the plague would break out among 
them now that the ark was in their city, and so the chief council 
was again summoned, they alone having adequate authority, and the 
people of Ekron begged that the ark be sent back to Israel, makinjg 
a definite proposal in place of the general inquiry of v. 8. Their 
fears were realized promptly, for plague and panic at once broke loose. 
Deadly discomfiture, literally a panic of death, i. e., a panic caused 
by the appalling number of deaths. 

12. The meaning is that everybody was taken with the disease. 
Many died, and even those who escaped death were nevertheless 
afflicted with the dread disease. To heaven cf. to God, Ex. 2 : 23, 
where the meaning is, so that God heard it, and took measures for 
relief. Such a sense would be imsuitable here, as Jahveh could not 
be supposed to act for the Philistines. The meaning can only be 
that Uie anguished cry of the Ekronites was so loud that it could be 
heard in heaven. 

A further plague and the return of the ark, 6-7 : i 
The Philistines hold a coimcil and by the advice of their religious 
leaders the ark with suitable trespass-offerings is placed at the whim 
of a pair of unbroken cattle. It is carried first to Beth-shemesh 
where it is received with joy; but soon the plague breaks out there, 
and the Beth-shemites pass the ark on to Kiriath-jearim, where 
Eleazer b consecrated as its custodian^ and where it remained for 
many years until David removed it to Jerusalem. 

This chapter is full of difficulties. The text is unusually corrupt, 
though some important restorations may be made on the basis of 
the G. There are some inconsistencies, especially in regsuxi to the 
number of mice, five, according to v. 4; but one for every town and 
village, according to v. 18. The introduction of the Levites, v. 15, 
indicates that the passage has been edited by late hands. The pas- 
sage is the natural sequel to ch. 5, and yet the connection b poor. 
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6. And the ark of the Lord was in the country of the 

2. Philistines seven months. And the Philistines called 
for the priests and the diviners, saying, What shall 
we do with the ark of the Lord? shew us wherewith 

3. we shall send it to its place. And they said, K ye send 
away the ark of the God of Israel, send it not empty; 
but in any wise return him a guilt offering: then ye 
shall be healed, and it shall be known to you why his 

4. hand is not removed from you. Then said they, What 

For there is in our text no reference to the council called in 5 : 11, 
V. I seems to separate the two sections. In ch. 5 : 11 it is certain 
that the people oelieve the ark the cause of the plague, and have 
determined that the lords must send it back. In di. 6 the return is 
an open question. The difficulty would be relieved if we assiuned 
that it was the lords who consulted the priests. 

1. Seven months indicates the time from the capture of the ark to 
its return. To this v. the G. adds, and their land STvarmed with mice. 
This introduces a second plague, and prepares the way for the other- 
wise inexplicable offering of golden mice in v. 4 ff. It makes a third 
disaster resulting from the indignity to the ark. This may explain 
the passage by inferring that nothing resulted from the council of 
5 : II, and that action was only taken when the second plague broke 
out. The bubonic plague had been confined to the dties, the pest 
of field mice spread over the whole coimtry. 

2. Fhilistiiies. The whole people act now, not the lords as in ch. 5. 
They had been summoned and had accomplished nothing; therefore 
the people call for the priests and the diviners, to whidi G. adds 
enchanters^ to learn by what means the ark could be sent to its own 
land. The Philistine diviners were famous. Is. 2 : 6, 2 Kings i : 2. 

3. Guilt offering, for the soothsayers assume that the Philistines 
have committed some trespass for which Jahveh has punished them. 
When Jahveh is placated, the people will be cured of the disease. 
"Vinien lus hand is not removed from you is unintelligible. We might 
follow G. whether his hand shall he removed from yoUy which is con- 
sistent with V. 9. But then the positive prediction ye shall be healed 
becomes impossible. In view of v. 9, it is better to correct more 
freely and render: it shall be knovm to you whether ye shall be healed 
and his hand removed from you. That alone harmonizes with v. 5. 

4 f. These vs. are very difficult. It is best to correct with the 
partial aid of G. and read the counsel thus: the number of the lords 
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shall be the guilt offering which we shall return to 
him? And they said, Five golden tumours,^ and five 
golden mice/ according to the number of the lords of 
the Philistines: for one plague was on you all,^ and 

5. on your lords. Wherefore * ye shall make images of 
your tumours,* and images of your mice that mar the 
land; and ye shall give glory unto the God of Israel: 
peradventure he will Ughten his hand from off you, 
and from off your gods, and from off your land. 

6. Wherefore then do ye harden your hearts, as the 
Egyptians and Pharaoh hardened their hearts? when 
he had wrought wonderfully among ^ them, did they 

7. not let the people go, and they departed? Now 

1 Lacking m G. > With G. omit aU. > Lacking m G. « Better, nOhlessly. 

of the PhilisttTies is five; five golden tumors; for there is a single plague 
to you and to your lords; and golden mice like the mice which devastated 
your land; and ye shall honor the God of Israel. The lords are repre- 
sentative of the whole people, so that the five tumors will suffice as 
expiation for all. The number of the mice is not given here, but 
according to v. 18 there would be very many. There were three 
features in the devastation, and the prescription covers all points, 
the tiunors to relieve the disease, the mice to drive off the plague, 
and honor to the offended deity that Dagon might be disturbed no 
more. Thus we are in a position to understand the conclusion that 
God's heavy hand would be lightened from the people, their god and 
their soil. Images of a disorder were supposed to be efficacious as a 
means of relief; so Moses made a brazen serpent to cure snake bites, 
Num. 21 : 8 ff. 

6. This V. sounds more like an utterance of the Hebrews than of 
the Philistines. In part, however, it agrees with the expressed fear 
of Jahveh in 4 : 8. But it exhorts the people to do the very thing 
they had called upon the holy men to show them how to do. The 
idea is that the Philistines must not hold l>ack as the Egyptians did 
at first to the increase of their woes; but as the £g3^tians finally 
saved themselves by releasing the Israelites, so the Philistines must 
find relief by sending back the ark. 

7. Another feature is introduced now, the object being to see 
whether Jahveh desired to go back to his own land. A new cart as 
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therefore take and prepare you a new cart, and two 
milch kme, on which there hath come no yoke, and 
tie the kine to the cart, and bring their calves home 

8. from them: and take the ark of the Lord, and lay it 
upon the cart; and put the jewels of gold, which ye 
return him for a guilt offering, in a coffer by the side 

9. thereof; and send it away, that it may go. And see, if 
it goeth up by the way of its own border to Beth- 
shemesh, then he hath done us this great evil: but if 
not, then we shall know that it is not his hand that 

10. smote us; it was a chance that happened to us. And 

befits the dignity of a God. The vehicle must be one not profaned 
by common use. Two milch kine. Heifers would be natural save 
that the test required cows with young. The choosing of improf aned 
cattle is indicated in the qualification, on which there had come no 
yoke. Their calves were to be taken from them, and shut up in the 
stalls. The cattle would naturally seek their yoxmg even when 
yoked to the cart. If they went in another direction, it would show 
the guidance of Jahveh, leading the ark back to its own land. 

8. Jewels is not a very happy description of the tumors and mice, 
though they may have been made very small. The Hebrew term 
is a very general one and had better be rendered articles. The Hebrew 
must be rendered in the cofer at its side. The word renedered coffer 
is found nowhere else, and the meaning is imcertain. From the 
statement here it would appear to be a part of the ark, but from 
vs. II, 15 it seems to be d^tinct from the ark itself. 

9. Care is taken to make a test so as to learn positively whether 
the evil had come from Jahveh or was an ordinary accident. The 
sign element enters into the Philistine as well as the Hebrew religious 
conceptions. The sign was in the course taken by the cattle, and 
the test was made as hard as possible. For Jahveh to get the ark 
back, the cattle must be led away from their odves and so contrary 
to their natural inclination. Betii-shemesh was a border town and 
one of the nearest Jewish cities, but it was not on the way towards 
Shiloh, the previous seat of the ark, but the point was that if the 
ark was carried towards the land of Israel, it would be Jahveh's 
work. The whole country was Jahveh's, not merely Shiloh. 

10 f. There verses merely state that the Philistines did as the 
soothsayers had directed, and repeat almost word for word what 
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the men did so; and took two milch kine, and tied ^ 
them to the cart, and shut up their calves at home: 

11. and they put the ark of the Lord upon the cart, and 
the coflFer with ^ the mice of gold and the images of 

12. their tiraiours. And the kine took the straight way 
by the way to Beth-shemesh; they went along the 
high way,* lowing as they went, and turned not aside 
to the right hand or to the left; and the lords of the 
Philistines went after them unto the border of Beth- 

13. shemesh. And they of Beth-shemesh were reaping 
their wheat harvest in the valley: and they lifted up 

1 Better, harnessed or yoked. ' Heb. and. • Heb. one high way; G. has this 

and also on a sh^aighi road. 

has gone before. The differences are probably accidental, at all 
events they do not affect the sense. The coffer or receptacle is men- 
tioned here as if it were one of the offerings, for the rendering with the 
mice of gold presupposes an emendation of the text. 

12. Straight way does not bring out the true force of the original. 
There was hisirdly a straight road; moreover the "straight" is in 
the verb in Hebrew. We should render: And the cattle went straight 
on the way in the direction of Beth-shemesh, The point is abimdantly 
emphasized that the moment they were loosed the kine started 
directly towards Beth-shemesh, and did not reach it by devious 
paths. The high way. The term is more specific than that rendered 
way above. That might mean direction or course; here we have 
the definite term high way. The Hebrew reads on one road. That 
a^ain emphasizes the sign or miracle, for it stresses the fact that the 
kme kept to the direct road, never wandering off even though they 
were free to go where they would. Lowing because they missed 
their young which had been shut up in the stalls. Went after them, 
or were following them. Their object was to keep enough in the back- 
ground not to control the direction of the cattle, and still to be able 
to see where they went. Only the lords are mentioned here, but as 
this was a popular movement, it seems probable that some of the 
people and certainly some of the holy men accompanied the strange 
caravan. The border, for once the cattle carry the ark to the con- 
fines of Israel, the sign is complete, and according to the test it is 
proved that it was Jahveh's hand that had plagued the Philistines. 

13. Wheat harvest. This indicates first the time, about the first 
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their eyes, and saw the ark, and rejoiced to see it. 

14. And the cart came into the field of Joshua the Beth- 
shemite, and stood there, where there was a great 
stone: and they clave the wood of the cart, and offered 
up the kine for a burnt offering unto the Lord. 

15. And the Levites took down the ark of the Lord, and 
the coffer that was with it, wherein the jewels of gold 
were, and put them on the great stone: and the men of 
Beth-shemesh offered burnt offerings and sacrificed 

of June, so that the ark had been captiired about the first of No- 
vember, v. i; and second it explains the presense of a large niunber 
of Beth-shemites on the border. The towns were on high places 
for better protection, but the harvest brought all the people into 
the valley. Rpoiced. If we recall the terrible distress produced 
by the loss of the ark, ch. 4, it will be easy to iinderstand the joy 
at its return. 

14. Field of Joshua* It is not easy to see why the particular 
place is described, for Joshua plays no special part in the story. It 
might be dear if we know more of the details. Budde goes no further 
than to note that Joshua contains the divine name Jahveh, implying 
that Jahveh, who guided the ark to its resting place, chose the land of 
one who was his namesake. Where there was a great stone, or bet- 
ter, and a great stone was there. The ark was guided to a place where 
there was a great stone, and so plainly suggesting that Jahveh 
desired a sacrifice. We lose this force by correcting after G. as 
H. P. Smith does, they set a great stone there. God provided the stone, 
as he had once provided the sacrifice, Gen. 22 : 8. A great stone was 
an altar ready made, 14 : 33. They clave. Most commentators 
suppose that tiie sacrifice was made by the Beth-shemites, and v. 13 
does so imply. But the sacrifice of the Israelites is fidly described 
below, and if our text is to be trusted, it seems an appropriate ending 
to the Philistines' return of the ark, that they should have offered 
a sacrifice to the Gkxi whose hand had been heavy upon them, and 
who had showed his power by leading the cattle to Beth-shemesh. 
Thus they would comply with the prescription to honor the God of 
Israel, v. 5, and then they would be free to return home. 

15. The Levites. The mention of the Levites as custodians of the 
ark shows a later hand. The first part of the verse is a clumsy inter- 
polation. We are told that the Levites took the ark from the cart, 
which had already been split and burned for the sacrifice, v. 14. 
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i6. sacrifices the same day unto the Lord. And when the 
five lords of the Philistines had seen it, they returned 
to Ekron the same day. 

17. And these are the golden tumours which the Philistines 
returned for a guilt offering unto the Lord; for Ashdod 
one, for Gaza one, for Ashkelon one, for Gath one, 

18. for Ekron one; and the golden mice, according to the 
number of all the cities of the Philistines belonging to 
the five lords, both of fenced cities and of country 
villages: even unto the great stone,^ whereon they set 
down the ark of the Lord, which stone remaineth unto 

19. this day in the field of Joshua the Beth-shemite. And 
he smote of the men of Beth-shemesh, because they 
had looked into the ark of the Lord, even he smote 

1 Heb. has numming, an obvious error from confusing similar words. 

— « 

The sacrifices of the Beth-shemites were thank offerings for the re- 
turn of the ark, and these were not the same as liiose described in 
V. 13. Budde rejects the whole of v. 15 as a gloss, in which case the 
offering of v. 14 would be that of the Beth-shemites. 

17. So far as we know only three cities had been visited by the 
plague, Ashdod, GatJh and £Iux>n. The plague may, of course, have 
reached other cities; but in any case, whatever offense had been 
committed against Jahveh was iht wrong of the whole people, and 
so each chief dty must join in the atonement. 

18. There was a gold mouse for every town and hamlet of the 
whole Philistine country, so that the number must have been very 
large. The great stone is here described as if it were one of the Phil- 
istine villages, or by a loose construction a Philistine boundary. As 
a matter of fact this stone was in the land of an Israelite, and we 
can only get sense by a slight change of the text so as to read: and the 
great stone^ upon which they set the ark of Jahveh is to this day a witness 
in the field of Joshua the Beth-shemite. The stone still stood in its 
original place in the writer's time, and naively this fact is assured as 
proof of the story. Memorial stones as witnesses were not uncommon 
in Hebrew tales, Gen. 31 : 52, Josh. 24 : 27, Is. 19 : 19 f. 

19. Our text declares that Jahveh smote the Beth-shemites be- 
cause they looked into the ark. But there is no evidence that such 
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of the people seventy men, and fifty thousand men: 
and the people mourned, because the Lord had 

20. smitten the people with a great slaughter. And the 
men of Beth-shemesh said, Who is able to stand be- 
fore the Lord, this holy God? and to whom shall he ^ 

21. go up from us? And they sent messengers to the in- 
habitants of Kiriath-jearim, sa3dng, The Philistines 
have brought again the ark of the Lord; come ye 
down, and fetch it up to you. 

7. And the men of Eliriath-jearim came, and fetched up 
the ark of the Lord, and brought it into the house of 

1 G. the ark. 

an act was sinful, even if the appeal is made to the later law. More- 
over, the repetition of smote is very awkward. The true text has been 
preserved in G. and runs: And die sons of Jeconiah did not rejoice 
with the men of Beth-shemesh when they saw the ark of Jahveh and he 
smote of them, 1. e., of the sons of Jeconiah. Jeconiah was like Joshua 
the head of one of the dans of Beth-shemesh. For some reason his 
family did not share the joy due to the return of the ark. A deadly 
blow came to them, presumably the contagious disease was still 
carried by the ark, and these two parts are explained by the Hebrew 
writer as cause and effect. Any calamity was regarded by the He- 
brews as a divine chastisement for which some cause must be found. 
It appears that the ark was regarded as potent for evil as well as for 
good, cf. 2 Sam. 6 : 6 f . Fifty thousand men is a gloss, due to some 
scribe who felt that the death of seventy men was an insufficient 
punishment. There were not fifty thousand people in Beth-shemesh. 
Great slaughter does not require more than seventjr, for relativelv 
to the population the loss was very great; the family of Jeconiah 
must have been practically exterminated. 

20. The Beth-shemites felt about the ark as the Philistines had, 
and as the latter had passed it along from town to town, so the former 
send to the men of Kiriath-jearim to ask them to receive the dangerous 
treasure. Kiriath-jearim was selected because it was near at hand. 
The site is not certain, but it was probably but a few miles away. 

7 : 1. Ablnadab. Nothing further is known about him or his son. 
Probably the house of Abinadab was diosen because it was on a hill, 
the only suitable site for a holy place. The ark must have its proper 
custodian, like Samuel and the sons of Eli the priest, and as this 
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Abinadab in the hill, and sanctified Eleazar his son to 
keep ^ the ark of the Lord. 

3. Samuel's War on the Philistines, 7: 2-17 

2. And it came to pass, from the day that the ark abode 
in Kiriath-jearim, that the time was long; for it was 
twenty years: and all the house of Israel lamented 

1 Or guard. 

was a holy office, there was some ceremony by which the keeper of 
the ark was consecrated. It is purely gratuitous to assimie that 
Eleazar was a Levite, an idea which belongs to far later times. The 
house of Abinadab becomes now a sort of local sanctuaiy, like the 
house of Micah earlier, Judg. 17. The ark remained at this place 
until it was taken to Jerusalem by David, 2 Sam. 6, an event b^uti- 
fuUy described in Ps. 132. 

Under Samuel's direction the Israelities are freed from the Philis- 
tine oppression. Samuel is a priest and judge, and in effect a na- 
tional dictator, a conception for which the way is prepared in the 
present form of ch. 3. Israel here acts as a nation. The defeat 
of the Philistines is complete and permanent and is accomplished 
by direct divine act, and not by arms. The preparation of the people 
is not military but religious. In many respects it is mudi like 
Josh. 1-12. 

The section stands quite by itself, as it ignores the devastation of 
Philistia in ch. 4-6, and the appointment of Saul as king, for here 
Samuel judges Israel all his life. The passage is one of the stories, 
preserved in a late form, told to glorify the career of Samuel. As a 
historical source the story is of little help. The best we could make 
of it is that a local and temporary check has been magnified into a 
national and permanent overthrow of the Philistines, such as was 
not accomplished until the time of David. 

2. Twenty years. This verse seems to be an editorial note to 
connect the narrative following with the preceding section. The 
meaning seems to be that Samuel's conflict with the Philistines took 
place twenty years after the depositing of the ark in Kiriath-jearim. 
Lamented is difficult. The Greek offers looked or turned in peace. 
To harmonize with v. 3, we must suppose there had been an era of 
apostacy, during which Israel had gotten along badly, and that 
now they lament because they are not receiving help from their 
God. 
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3. after the Lord. And Samuel spake unto all the house 
of Israel, saying, If ye do return unto the Lord with 
all your heart, then put away the strange gods and the 
Ashtaroth from among you, and prepare your hearts 
unto the Lord, and serve him only: and he will deliver 

4. you out of the hand of the Philistines. Then the 
children of Israel did put away the Baalim and the 
Ashtaroth, and served the Lord only. 

5. And Samuel said. Gather all Israel to Mizpah, and I 



3. This V. connects directly with 4 : la. All the house of Israel. 
There was evidently some sort of gathering, of which Samuel takes 
advantage to address the people, exhorting them to abandon the 
wor^ip of all gods but Jahveh and expressing the usual theological 
conception that God would only help his people when they were 
faithful to him. Ashtaroth is the plural form of an ancient Semitic 
deity, now well known under the Assyrian form as Ishtar. The cult 
of this god extended to the west, as we know from the Phoenician 
name Astarte, In our text the term probably covers several local 
deities. Out of the hand of the Philistines. These words explain the 
story we have in this section. The people were imder the domination 
of their western neighbors, and the lamenting of v. 2 is due to their 
feeling that God was not helping them in their distress. 

4. Put away. The words imply an extensive religious reforma- 
tion. The Israelites had recently come into Canaan, and naturally 
felt that they must placate the gods of the land, called Baalim and 
Astaroth, cj, 2 Ki. 17 : 25 fif. Now they must have destroyed the 
shrines at which these deities had been worshipped. Baalim is the 
plural form of the god Baal or Bd^ another ancient Semitic deity 
whose cult was extensive in Canaan. The term corresponds to the 
general expression strange gods of v. 3. 

5. After the reform was completed, Samuel directs all the people 
to assemble in order that they might worship Jahveh alone by such 
rites as would be certain to win his favor. Mizpah has been located 
about five miles north of Jerusalem, so that the assembly was held in 
the hill country, doubtless because it was safer. Judging from cc. 
1-3, Shiloh would have been the natural meeting place for a religious 
gathering; but we may assume either that Shiloh had been destroyed 
by the Philistines, or that the loss of the ark had robbed that sanctu- 
ary of its pre&ninence. However, it is to be noted that Mizpah was 
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6. will pray Ux jroa unto the Lou>. And ibey gatbered 
tc^getlier to Miqwh, and diew water, and pomed it 
oat ^ before the Lokd, and fasted on that day, and 
said there,' We have sinned against the Lou>. And 

7. Samud judged the children of Isaud in Miqwdi, And 
¥dien the Philistines heard that the children of Israd 
were gathered togiether to Miqwh, the bxds of the 
Hulistines went iq> against IsraeL And lAen the 
children of Israd heazd it, they were afraid of the 

8. HiiEstines. And the children of Israd said to Samnd^ 
Cease not to cry unto the Lord out God for ns, that 



the sanctoaiy at irfiidi the great asBcmbly was hdd to devise a 
suitable punKfamcnt for the Bcnjamites^ Ji>dg. 20. 

6. Pooled it ovL A Bhation of blood, or symhoBcaHy of wine^ 
was mmmnn, but the ose of water is anioKNm in the Old Testament 
except in this passage, thoqg^ we may compare David's pouring 
out the water from the Betfaldiem wdl, 2 Sam. 25 : 16. TJhatinns of 
water were rnmmon among the Babylnnians. AstheriteisasBociatBd 
with fasting and co nfe ssion, its significance was pcnitentiaL Siaaed ^ 
not here by the viohtinn of moial precepts, bat by the violation d 

jndgied. This pfarue does not usually refer to a tempocaiy act, bat 
to a protracted state of life, ^. v. 15. The sentence seems oat of 
place here. The csphnatinn woold be that daring the cbys of the 
assembly, Samod hdd coait and setded the disagreements irindi 
arose among the people. 

7. PhlKsKiwis Imrd. The gadioing of a huge number of people 
in one place had the same direlnl significance that mobifiaation has 
in Eurojpe tOKlay. If we assume that Isnd was at the time piactic- 
wiSty a nbject state, the assembly would be interpreted as an up- 
rising against the sovereign power. iKvds of fttt PhiKstiacs refess 
to the chiefs of the five principal cities^ 6 : 17 f., each chief being iol- 
lowed by a band of wanioiSw 

8. Cnse noC These words cany us back to Samud's promise 
to pray for the people, v. 5. In their peril they bcseedi the prophet 
to keep up prayer on their behalf oontinnally. We are remmded of 
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he will save us out of the hand of the Philistines. 

9. And Samuel took a sucking lamb, and offered it for a 

whole burnt offering unto the Lord: and Samuel cried 

unto the Lord for Israel; and the Lord answered him. 

10. And as Samuel was offering up the burnt offering, the 
Philistines drew near to battle against Israel: but the 
Lord thundered with a great thunder ^ on that day 
upon the Philistines, and discomfited them; and 

11. they were smitten down before Israel. And the 

> Heb. sound. 



the battle with the AmaleHtes in which Israel was victorious only 
when Moses was in the attitude of prayer, Ex. 17 : 11. 

9. Sacking lamb corresponds to the yearling lamb which was pre- 
scribed for a sacrifice in the Law, Ex. 29 : 38. Whole burnt offezing. 
Usually when an animal was sacrificed, it was eaten in part or whol^ 
by the worshippers; but when the offering was to be particularly 
impressive, the whole was consimied on the altar, that is, given to 
God. The object was probably to make the strongest possible ap- 
peal for his favor. Answered, not in the sense in which we speak of 
the answer to prayer, but in a very literal sense, in the sound of the 
thunder. 

10. There are three remarkable coincidences, however they may 
be explained, the offering of the sacrifice, the hostile approach of the 
Philistines, and the oncoming of a furious thunderstorm. The (quali- 
fication, with a great sound mdicates one of those blinding, bewilder- 
ing and terrifying thunderstorms which sometimes sweep over Pales- 
tine as well as over other parts of the world. That the thunder- 
storm was regarded as a special manifestation of Jahveh is clear 
from Ps. 29, as well as from numerous other passages. Discomfited, 
or threw them into a panic. The Hebrew word is interesting as it 
suggests a state of confusion especially as the result of noise. Were 
smitten down before Israel is usually referred to the effects of the 
storm, the part of the Israelites coming later. But such an interpre- 
tation strains language pretty hard, and these words are best explained 
as giving the general result of the battle, Israel's part in which is 
described later. 

11. Pursued. The Hebrews were apparently not affected by the 
storm. Thunder storms often sweep over a narrow course, and 
Israel may have been out of the center of disturbance; or they may 
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men of Israel went out of Mizpah, and pursued the 
Philistines, and smote them, until they came under ^ 

12. Beth-car. Then Samuel took a stone, and set it be- 
tween Mizpah and Shen, and called the name of it 
Eben-ezer, saying, Hitherto hath the Lord helped 

13. us. So the Philistines were subdued, and they came 
no more within the border of Israel: and the hand of 
the Lord was against the Philistines all the days of 

14. Samuel. And the cities which the Philistines had 
taken from Israel were restored to Israel, from Ekron 
even unto Gath; and the border thereof did Israel 
deliver out of the hand of the Philistines. And there 

1 Better, bdow. 

have been spared any panic because the thunder was to them the 
voice of God speaking in their behalf. Bethrcar is mentioned as a 
well known place, and yet the name does not occur elsewhere. Klos- 
termann proposed Beth-horon, the scene of Joshua's great victory, a 
battle in which a storm also played a conspicuous part; Josh. 
10 : 10 f . 

1 2. Eben-ezer means stone of hdp and therefore the name is appro- 
priate here. The name, however, was given to the scene of the battle 
with the Philistines which took place twenty years before, 4:1. 

13. This verse shows a hand quite frequently visible in the histori- 
cal books, condensing a struggle which lasted for many years into a 
single event. As a matter of fact Israel suffered for long afterwards 
at the hands of the Philistines. They were the power that harassed 
Saul, and yielded only to the great powers and skill of David. But 
here the complete defeat of the foe is creditied to Samuel. 

14. From Ekron even unto Gath. For Goth we woxild better read 
with Wellhausen Gaza, then the meaning is that the whole land of 
Philistia was taken by Israel, and the assumption is that this land 
had once belonged to Israel. In late writings it is assumed that 
Israel's borders extended to the Mediterranean Sea, Num. 34 : 6. 
Ekron and Gaza are both assigned to the tribe of Judah, Josh. 15 : 
45, 47. The Amorites is the general term for the Canaanites, and 
so broader than the Philistines would be. This writer holds that the 
result of Samuel's great victory, was that the whole land of Canaan 
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15. was peace between Israel and the Amorites. And 

16. Samuel judged Israel all the days of his life. And he 
went from year to year in circuit to Beth-el, and Gilgal, 
and Mizpah; and he judged Israel in all those places. 

17. And his return was to Ramah, for there was his house; 
and there he judged Israel: and he built there an altar 
unto the LosD. 

11. The Establishment of the Kingdom, Chs. 8-12 

I. The Later Story, Ch. 8; (see also 10 : 17-27; 12) 

8. And it came to pass, when Samuel was old, that he 



was completely subdued, as it had formerly been treated as conquered 
by Joshua. This wi^r realizes that Israel had been dominated by 
the Philistines. 

15-17 describe the manner in which Samuel exercised his ruler- 
ship, going about to different cities, and settling such cases as were 
brought to him. The permanent altar was not at Mizpah but at 
Samuel's home in Ramah, the headquarters of his family, c/. i : i. 
Shiloh does not appear in this story. The idea that Samuel ruled 
all his life ignores the appointment of Saul as king. 

In this section it is easy to see that the compiler has combined 
two ind^ndent and practically complete accounts of the same event. 
The earlier story (T) is found m 9 : i-io : 16, 10 : 27b-ii; the later 
(N) is in 8, 10 : i7-27a, 12. The two accounts differ in style and in 
their whole view of the condition. In N we find marked hostility 
to the monarchy, which is grudgingly given in response to a populsur 
demand; in T Jahveh himself sets up the kingdom to save the p>eople. 
In T the king is selected by a seer who inspires him to a heroic action 
in order Uius to win the throne; in N the king is chosen from all 
Israel by lot. In N Samuel is a great national leader, without whom 
the p>eople cannot act; in T he is a little known local seer. In T Saul 
is the central figure, in N Samuel occupies first place. 

It is altogether probable that the earlier story gives the true ac- 
count of the elevation of Saul, for the method here described is the 
way kings were made in ancient Israel. The man who would be 
king must first show himself to be the stuff of which kings are made. 
Saul's rescue of Jabesh-gUead makes the earlier anointing effective. 
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2. made his sons judges over Israel. Now the name of 
his firstborn was Joel; and the name of his second, 

3. Abijah: they were judges in Beer-sheba. And his 
sons walked not in his vrays, but turned aside after 
lucre, and took bribes, and perverted judgment. 

4. Then all the elders of Israel gathered themselves to- 

5. gether, and came to Samuel imto Ramah: and they 
said imto him, Behold, thou art old, and thy sons walk 

(i) The people request Samud to establish a monarchy in Israd, 8 : 1-5 

The request is based on three grounds: Samuel's sons are not 
just and honest like their father; Israel wants a permanent govern- 
ment like other nations; and they require a natural and prepared 
leader in war, so as not to be dependent upon some one's rising to the 
occasion as in the time of the judges. 

I. He made his sons judges. It was the general custom in early 
Israel for the son to succeed to the father's office. The sons of Gideon 
succeeded him on the throne, Judg. 9, and the sons of Eli were exer- 
cising the priesthood in their fiitheir's old age. 

3. The names of Samuel's sons are given also in i Chr. 6 : 28. Each 
contains a name of the deity, Jah or El. Beer-sheha is doubtful, 
for it was on the very soutiiem borders of Judah, a country that 
hardly gets a place in the history until the time of David. If the 
sons were so far away, the whole people of Israel would hardly make 
a complaint against them. Josephus says that one son judged in 
Bethel and the other in Beer-sheba. 

3.^ In his ways. The passage bears indirect testimony to the in- 
tegrity of Ssunud. Criminal diarges were laid against his sons, but 
their course was not their father's. The law for the jud^ is given in 
DeuL 16 : 19. Grafting has always been too characteristic of Oriental 
courts. The phrases are not redimdant, for the word tran^ated lucre 
really means unlawful gain procured by violence, and therefore is not 
the same as a bribe. 

4. The elders of Israel, cf. 4 : 3, implies that the dan leaders, or in 
Oriental terminology the sheikSf acted on behalf of the masses of the 
people. The leaders would go to Samuel, as he is regard^ as possess- 
mg final authority. Ramah is regarded as Samuel's home in agree- 
ment with 7 : 17. 

5. Thou art <dd. The objection to old men continiung too long in 
thor office is very andent To judge ns. In the strict sense of the 
word judging is one of the minor functions of the king. But the tesm 
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not in thy ways: now make us a king to judge us like 

6. all the nations. But the thing displeased Samuel, 
when ^ they said, Give us a king to judge us. And 

7. Samuel prayed unto the Lord. , And the Lokd said 
unto Samuel, Hearken unto the voice of the people 
in all that they say unto thee: for they have not re- 
jected thee, but they have rejected me, that I should 

8. not be king over them. According to all the works ^ 
which they have done ' since the day that I brought 

1 Better, in that. * Better deeds, * Add with G. »nto me. 

is used here as in the book of Judges in a broad sense. When we are 
told that Samuel judged Israel, the meaning is that he was the chief 
ruler, and that was the office to which he had appointed his sons. 
Like all the nations. Most of the surrounding peoples were ruled by 
their kings. There seems to have been a sort of oligarchy in Philistia, 
although later we shall find a king of Gath who seems to exercise a 
supremacy over the whole land. The people felt that they were at a 
disadvantage because they had no fix^ and responsible head, whose 
business it would be to see that the people were not (^pressed by 
their neighbors. 

(2) Jakveh directs Samud to comply with the elders' request, 8 : 6-9 

6.' Displeased SamueL A more literal rendering softens the expres- 
sion a bit: the proposal was evU in the eyes of Samuel, that is, he dis- 
approved of the setting up of a king. The reason of his displeasure 
appears in Jahveh's address in v. 7. The anointing of a kin^ would 
displace Samuel and his sons from their position of authority. It 
was in effect a revolt against theocratic government. Samuel prayed 
to find a way out of the difficulty. The will of God is revealed now, 
not by the ephod, but by what was called the word of the Lord, cf, 
3 : 21 in answer to prayer. The answer is in vs. 7-9. 

7. They have rejected me. In rejecting Samuel the people were 
rejecting God, for the prophet was God's mouthpiece. The author 
of this section was hostile to the monarchy, and regarded the simple 
theocratic government as the divine plan. The people on the other 
hand felt that this system had broken down, and, on account of the 
character of the successors of Samuel, liable to bring still further 
trouble. In spite of the divine displeasure Samuel is directed to 
comply fully with the demand of Israel. The writer knew that the 
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them up out of Egypt even unto this day, m that they 
have forsaken me, and served other gods, so do they 
9. also unto thee. Now therefore hearken imto their 
voice: howbeit thou shalt protest solemnly unto them, 
and shalt shew them the manner of the king that shall 
reign over them. 

10. And Samuel told all the words of the Lord unto the 

11. people that asked of him a king. And he said. This 

monarchy had been established, and he represents God as allowing it, 
though he disapproved it. 

8. So do fliey also vnto fliee. The people have treated God's 
iq[>resentatiye as they have treated him, by rejecting him as their 
leader. In characteristic Deuteronomic phrases we have a summary 
€d IsniLel*s history alleging that the people had been rebellious against 
God*s rule from the first. The words hardly do the people's case 
justice. There is no sign of any objection to Samuel's nile, but only 
to that of his corrupt sons. 

9. Protest solemnly (k)es not quite convey the idea. The time for 
objection is past. The will of Uie people is to prevail, but Samuel is 
directed to bear witness in advance as to the character of the kingly 
nile; maimer of flie kin^ refers th€3:efore to the character of his ad- 
ministration. This is outlmed in vs. 10-18. 

(3) A forecast ef the king^s government, 8 : 10-18 

From the circumstances we should expect a description oi the rule 
of Saul, as he was the king immediately in question. As a matter of 
fact the passage constitutes an excellent desci^tion al the adminis- 
tration ^ Sobmon. There is no evidence that the government of 
dther Saul or David was (^ipressive to the people, but rather the con- 
trary. The passage is rdated to the law of tiie king, Dt 17 : 14 £F., 
note especially the phrase in V. 14,1 wiU set a king over me like all 
tilie nations iQond about mogcf. vs. 5, 20. The chief points are that 
the king will impose f orad service upon the people, for peisoiial as 
weD as lor mihtaiy services, and that he wiD impose taxes upon them. 
Theseoonditions are essential to the existence of amonaichy, bat the 
point is that the impositions wfll be excess iv e. 

10. An tito woras. What foDows is only a part d the message 
whidi came to Samud. The implication btluit he tokl the people also 
that thdr demand was a rdidlion against their God, but that it wodd 
be granted only to bring them distress in the end. 

11. Appoint ttwm vntohioi, that is, apprapdate their seroccs to 
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will be the manner of the king that shall rdgn over 
you; he will take your sons, and appoint them unto 
him, for his chariots, and to be his horsemen; and 

12. they shall run before his chariots: and he will ap- 
point them unto him for captains of thousands, 
and captains of fifties; ^ and he will set some to 
plow his ground, and to reap his harvest, and 
to make his instruments of war, and the instru- 

13. ments of his chariots. And he will take your 
daughters to be confectionaries, and to be cooks, and 

14. to be bakers. And he will take your fields, and your 

^ G. reads hundreds. 



his own use in the various ways defined. For his chariots, literally 
in his chariots. A text of G. reads appoint them his charioteers. 
These men were to drive the king's chariots and fight in them, though 
personal rather than military uses are meant here. There were prob- 
ably no royal chariots in Saul's time. Horsemen is a military term, 
though it may refer here to a mounted bodyguard in attendance 
upon the king. Run before his chariots, a body of runners preced- 
ing his chariot marked the dignity of the royal state, 2 Sam. 15 : i, 
I Kings, I : 5. 

12. Thousands is roughly equivalent to our term regiments and 
flftiesy which shoxild probably be hundredsy corresponds to our com- 
panies, although military organization hajs recently been radically 
changed. The passage refers only to the appointment of officers, 
and military office is always deemed a high honor. Menial service 
is described in what follows, though a part of it is for military pur- 
poses. In the indictment of the monarchy much stress is laid upon 
the burden of the warlike instituticms, and thus the cry against ex- 
cessive armament is by no means modem. 

13. Women are to be used only for domestic offices. Confection 
conveys a wrong idea. The Hebrew word has to do with oil used 
in the manufacture of ointments which are used so largely by the 
Orientals. The rendering therefore should be perfumers or ointment 
makers. 

14. -The confiscation of private property would mark the king's 
rule, and here we come to a real oppression which is unfortunately too 
characteristic of absolute monardis. Ezekiel refers to this wrong, 
£z. 46 : 18. His servants are the court officials upon whom the king 
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vineyards, and your oliveyards, even the best of them, 

15. and give them to his servants. And he will take the 
tenth of your seed, and of your vineyards, and give 

16. to his officers,^ and to his servants. And he will take 
your menservants, and your maidservants, and your 
goodUest young men, and your asses, and put them to 

17. his work. He will take the tenth of your flocks: and 

18. ye shall be his servants. And ye shall cry out in that 
day because of your king which ye shall have chosen 
you; and the Lord will not answer you in that day. 

1 Or, eunuchs. 

woxild bestow property at the expense of others. The evil of this 
was not merely in the confiscation, but the violation of family rights: 
cf, story of Naboth's vineyard, i Kings 21. 

15. Tour seed is often interpreted as the grain crop; but as the 
king would naturally tax ever3rthing, we need a term complementary 
to vineyards. The Hebrew word may mean arable land (B, D. B, Heb. 
Lex.)f and that gives the best sense here. The tithe was not always 
an exact tenth, but covers "any import paid in kind uix>n a fixed 
scale" (W. R. Smith, Religion Semites, p. 227). It was one of the 
common methods of taxing for the support of an Oriehtal king. 
Solomon's method is described in i Ki. 4. 

16. Tour goodliest young men does not fit well between slaves 
and asses, and the conscription of young men has already been 
described. The G. has read a similar Hebrew word oxen or catUe, 
which suits the text much better. 

17. Tour flocks refers to the sheep, which would be taken for food 
and dothing as the oxen and asses had been taken for work. Whereas 
there was no limit to the confiscation of the oxen and asses, the tax- 
ing of the sheep was on some fixed scale. Te shall be his servmnts. 
We should expect and give them to his servants as in v. 14 f . The mean- 
ing of the text is that as the result of the whole system of oppression, 
Israel will lose their freedom and be reduced to bondage. By their 
own act they will return to the conctition of ^very from which their 
God had redeemed them when he brought them out of Egypt. 

18. Will not answer because their suffering was brought upon 
themselves advisedly, they not heeding the abimdant warning of 
God through his prophet. The G. adds because you demanded a 
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19. But the people refused to hearken unto the voice of 
Samuel; and they said, Nay; but we will have a king 

20. over us; that we also may be like all the nations; 
and that our king may judge us, and go before out 

21. us, and fight our battles. And Samuel heard all the 
words of the people, and he rehearsed them in the ears 

22. of the Lord. And the Lord said to Samuel, Hearken 
unto their voice, and make them a king. And Samuel 
said unto the men of Israel, Go ye every man unto his 
city. 

2. The Earlier Story, 9 : i-io: 16 
9. Now there was a man of Benjamin, whose name was 



king for yonrsdveSf which, as H. P. Smith says, is a correct inter- 
pretation. 

(4) The people persist in their demand, 8: 19-22 

19. Refused. It is evident that though Samuel had been directed 
to set up the kingdom as asked, his effort up to this point had been 
to dissuade the people from what he deemed an inexpedient and 
wicked request. They refused to be deterred by his dark picture. 

20. Like all the nations. The people evidently felt that their 
military inferiority was largely due to their very inadequate organiza- 
tion, both dvfl and military; and they were undoubtwily right. No 
small part of David's success later was due to his sniall body of trained 
veterans, who were always ready for war. At this point the people 
enlarge somewhat the reasons which had originally prompted the 
desire for a king. There is no longer any reference to Samuel's age 
or to the character of his sons. 

22. The prophet was not satisfied until he had carried the case 
once more to the Lord. This time heaven urges no further reproofs, 
but only orders the compliance with the popxilar request. The last 
half of the verse is genersuly explained as an insertion by the compiler 
to make a suitable background for ch. 9. The di^)ersion of the people 
hardly serves as a step towards the selection of a king. This story is 
resumed in 10 : 17. 

9: 1-5. Saul's vam search for the last asses. 

I. The son of a Benjamite. Undoubtedly we should have here 
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Kish, the son of Abiel, the son of Zeror, the son of 
Becorath^ the son of Aphiah, the son of a Benjamite, a 

2. mighty man of valour. And he had a son, whose name 
was Saul, a yoimg man and a goodly: and there was 
not among the children of Israel a goodlier person 
than he: from his shoulders and upward he was higher 

3. than any of the people. And the asses of Kish Saul's 
father were lost. And Kish said to Saul his son, Take 
now one of the servants with thee, and arise, go seek 

4. the asses. And he ^ passed through the hill country of 

1 Read With O.iftey. 

either a son of Benjamin, Saul then being traced back to the son of 
Rachel, or less probably, another proper name. It was quite com- 
mon thus to record the lineage of celebrated persons, cf. e. g., 
Ruth 4 : 18 flf. Ezra 7 : 1-5. According to i Chron. 8 : 3J, 9 : 
39 Saxil's father was Ner. Mighty man of valour, or more probably 
of weaUk. There is no evidence of heroism on the part of Kish, but 
tnere is of property, and the word bears both senses. 

2. Toung man. As Saul already had an adult son, we need to 
bear in mind the comprehensiveness of the term young. The one 
definite characteristic of Saul is his great stature. The description 
occurs in 10 : 23, from which, as H. P. Smith suggests our passage 
may be borrowed. 

3. The asses implies that the whole herd had strayed. 

4. With this verse we find a very abrupt transition from the com- 
mand of Kish to a description of Saul's journey. The gap is well 
filled by an often overlooked text of G., which adds to v. 3: and 
Saul arose and took one of his father*s servants with him, and he set 
forth to look for the asses of Kish his father. In this account of Saul's 
itinerary four places are named, of which two, Shalishah and Shaalim 
are quite imknown. The implication is that Saul and his servant 
searched first the mountains of Ephraim, then through these un- 
known places and thence to the land of Benjamin, and were now 
back near home. Gibeah, Kish's home town, was close to the border 
of Ephraim, and so Said apparently went north at the start. He 
must have circled either to the east or west, and on this circuit 
passed the unknown lands. As the whole journey lasted but three 
days, the distance travelled was not very great. 
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Ephraim, and passed through the land of Shalishah, 
but they found them not: then they passed through the 
land of Shaalim, and there they were not: and he passed 
through the land of the Benjamites, but they foimd 

5. them not. When they were come to the land of Zuph, 
Saul said to his servant that was with him, Come and 
let us return; lest my father leave caring for the asses, 

6. and take thought for us. And he said imto him. 
Behold now, there is in this city a man of God, and 
he is a man that is held in honour; all that he saith 
Cometh svurely to pass: now let us go ^ thither; per- 
adventure he can tell us concerning our journey 

i G. to Mm. 

$. Zuph was the home of SamuePs family (c/. note on i : i) and was 
in the mountams of Ephriam. It appears that they had started on 
a second journey, an impression dear from the Latin text, which 
adds and they did not find them. They may, however, have been 
comparatively near home when Saul realized that his father might 
now be more anxious about his son than about the asses. Leave 
caring. The greater solicitude would destroy the lesser. Take 
thought is too mild. The word carries the sense of anxiety or worry; 
and that is not too strong to predicate of a father who feared that 
his son might be lost. 

Saul goes to consult a seer, 9: 6-10. 

6. In this city. The servant's remark implies that SamuePs aboda 
was Zuph, the seat of his family, 1:1, and not Ramah as held in 
the later tradition, 7:17. It is interesting to note that it was the 
servant rather than Saul who knew about the^er, and who proposed 
a method which more cultivated people might deem superstitious. 
The servant urges as a reason for consulting the seer the latter's 
past successes, of which Saul is quite ignorant. The meaning is 
obviously not limited to accuracy of prediction, but covers a broad 
knowledge of the occult, such as would meet SauPs difficulty. Per- 
adventure indicates less confidence that we should expect of the 
servant. The same phrase was used by the Philistine seers, 6:5. 
It is to be regarded as our D, V, The servant is sure that the seer 
can tell them where the lost asses are, and so indicate the course on 
which they should travel. 
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7. whereon we go. Then said Saul to his servant, But, 
behold, if we go, what shall we bring the man? for the 
bread is spent in our vessels, and there is not a present 
to bring to the man of God: what have we? And the 

8. servant answered Saul again, and said, Behold, I have 
in my hand the fourth part of a shekel of silver: that 
will I ^ give to the man of God, to tell us our way. 

9. (Beforetime in Israel, when a man went to inquire of 
God, thus he said, Come and let us go to the seer: for 
he that is now called a Prophet was beforetime called 

^ G. thou shall give. 

7. The text of this verse makes poor sense, as Saul first declares 
that there is nothing to serve as a fee for the seer, and then contra- 
dicts himself by asking the servant what they have. By the aid of 
Gr. it is possible to render the crucial part of the verse so as to make 
sense: the bread is exhausted from our sacks, and what (else) we have 
wiU not serve as a fee for the man of God, The word rendered present 
in the text is of unknown meaning, but the context suggests what 
is meant. Saul knows that a fee is expected for consultation with a 
seer, and in the low state of their resources cannot see whence a fee 
is to come. 

8. I have in my hand is too exact. The Heb. may be better ren- 
dered there is found in my possession, or freely as in B. D. B., / happen 
to have by me. Shekel was a silver coin worth about 67 cents. This 
is one of the few Hebrew words quite adopted into English. The 
existence of the money was apparently unknown to SaxH,' and was 
the property of the servant, so that a slave might have possessions 
of his own. WiU I give. By a change chiefly of pointing the Greek 
makes the servant offer the money to Saul that he may make the 
required payment. 

9. Ihouire of God and go to the seer are used here as synon3nnous 
tenns, showing the popular esteem in which the seer was held. This 
verse was evidently written long after the event, for the change of 
name had already taken place. The seer of Samuel's day had be- 
come the prophet in the author's time. The verse is an annotation 
probably from a later hand. It is out of place here as neither seer 
nor prophet has yet been applied to the man of God. The explana- 
tion would be more suitable after v. 11. 
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10. a Seer.) Then said Saul to his servant^ Well said; 

come, let us go. So they went unto the dty where the 
u. man of Gkxi was. As they went up the ascent to the 

dty, they found young maidens going out to draw 

12. water, and said unto them. Is the seer here? And 
they answered them^ and said, He is; behold, he is be- 
fore thee: ^ make haste ^ now, for he is come to-day 
into the dty; for the people have a sacrifice to-day 

13. in the high place: as soon as ye come into the city, 

^ G. correctly you. * Omitted in G. 

10. Well said. Better, good is thy plan, as it covers approval of 
the suggestion to consult the seer and die offer of money to pay him. 
The dty woxild be Ramah, according to 7 : 17; at all events it was in 
the land of Zulph and the home of Samuel's ancestors. 

Saul meets Samuel at the gate of the dty, 9 : 11-14. 

11. Ascent. For better protection against enemies cities were 
built on high points, rarely in valleys. To draw water. The spring 
or well of course would be in the lower valleys, and all the water 
used had to be carried some distance up the hill. The drawing of 
the water was a part of the household work of women. The term 
suggests that they may have been slaves. Here or as we would 
say, at home. 

12 f. The women answer the question at great length, giving an 
explanation of the custom at the feast, and especially incticating the 
prominent part assigned to the seer. Before tfaee suggests in thy 
presence, which cannot be right. The idea is ahead of^ you (for the 
plural shoxild occur throughout). Samuel had gone into the dty 

iust ahead of Saul and his servant Make haste has no fitness here, 
>ut may pass in view of the statement in v. 13 that the travellers 
wiU barely catdi Samuel before he goes to the sacrifice. High place 
means a sanctuary upon a hill, here evidently higher than the dty 
itself. From v. 22 it appears that there was a building here, marking 
the sanctuary as important. These high places came into disrepute 
with the later efforts to centralize the worship at the Jerusalem 
temple. He doth bless the sacrifice refers to a rite of whidi we have 
no other information. It was evidently deemed important, and to 
be most fitly performed only by the man of God. They that be 
bidden, or guests, often found at sacrifidal meals, i Kings i : 41. 
Presumably the animals were furnished by one rich man, and the 
thirty partakers were his guests. 
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ye shall straightway find him, before he go up to the 
high place to eat: for the people will not eat until he 
come, because he doth bless the sacrifice; and after- 
wards they eat that be bidden. Now therefore get 

14. you up; for at this time ye shall find him. And they 
went up to the city; and as they came within the city, 
behold, Samuel came out against them, for to go up 
to the high place. 

15. Now the Lord had revealed imto Samuel a day before 

16. Saul came, saying, To-morrow about this time I will 
send thee a man out of the land of Benjamin, and 
thou shalt anoint him to be prince over my people 

14. Within the city. The Hebrew has in the midst of the city, in the 
central part. To agree with v. 18, and with the phrase came out, 
we should read as Driver suggests in the middle of the gate, i. e., right 
at the gate, • As the travellers enter the gate, Samuel is coming out on 
his way to the sacrifice on the high place. 

Jahveh's revelation to Samuel, 9 : 15-17 

15 f. Revealed, lit. uncovered the ear, so that he could hear; probably 
originally referring to some unwinding of the turban which covered the 
head. A day before coupled with to-morrow in v. 16, shows that the 
revelation to Samuel came just when it was needed. I will send tJiee. 
Though Saul came to the dty to get information which would lead 
to the discovery of his father's lost property, the writer conceives 
that it was the spirit of God that led him to Uie dty of the Zuphites, 
and that is characteristic Hebrew theology. Prince. We note a 
different word from king in c. 8, but there is no difference indicated 
in the office. Shall save my people. The purpose for which the king 
is to be appointed agrees with one of the objects sought by the people 
in their demand, 8 : 20, though in the latter case it is stated in more 
general terms. But in this section the initiative is taken by Jahveh, 
and there is no hint of a displacement of Samuel, who here enters 
heartily into the task assigned him from on high. Samud's office is 
not here conceived as political as in cc. 7, 8. He is a seer pure and 
simple, and assmnes no authority over the people. Looked upon, 
or litter with G. / have beheld the affliction of my people, cf. Ex. 3 : 7. 
The distress was caused by the grinding oppression of the Philistines, 
because of which the people cried out to heaven, and their cry was 
heard. 
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Israel, and he shall save my people out of the hand of 
the Philistines: for I have looked upon my people, 

17. because their cry is come imto me. And when Samuel 
saw Saul, the Lord said unto him. Behold the man 
of whom I spake to thee I this same shall have author- 

18. ity over my people. Then Saul drew near to Samuel 
in the gate, and said. Tell me, I pray thee, where the 

19. seer's house is. And Samuel answered Saul, and said, 

17. The Lord said, literally Answer ed, a word loosely used in 
Hebrew, but appropriate here, since Jahveh replies to the question 
in Samuel's mind, whether the stranger who comes in the gate was 
the one to whom the high office was to be committed. God leaves 
nothing to chance, but designates unmistakably the chosen man. 
Have authority. The Hebrew word means restrain^ shut up, the very 
opposite of what the context demands. By a slight change we coidd 
get save, deliver^ and that suits the passage better. 

Saul is made chief guest at the sacred feast, 9 : 18-25. 

18. Where the seer's house is. In spite of the almost suspiciously 
elaborate assurance of the women, evidently Saul expected to find 
Samuel at his home. Nei^er Said nor the servant knew Samud 
by sight, though the latter knew his reputation. 

19 f . I am t&e seer, more than answers Saul's question, for meeting 
the seer, there is no need to find his house. Go up before me. The 
precedence accorded Saul suggests the high honor awaiting him. 
Saul had as yet no suspicion of anything other than the usual hos- 
pitality accorded to strangers. In thine heart = upon thy mind. 
Samuel does not wait for Said to state the reason for his inquiry as 
to the location of the seer's house, but proceeds to take necessary 
steps to execute the mission whidi the Lord put into his hands. 
This task was one of great delicacy, as we shadl see, and must be 
approached shrewdly. The first step is to get a personal hold on 
Saul. To accomplish this he pursues two lines: he detains him a day 
to insure a more intimate mutual accquaintance; and he impresses 
him with his power as a man of God, by disclosing the fact that he 
knows Saul's business without being told, v. 20, and by giving the 
information for which Saul had come, that the asses were found. 
This fact would relieve Saul's mind to a degree so that he was per- 
suaded to delay even though there was no assurance of any relief 
to his father's anxiety. Such occult knowledge was conadered proof 
of being a prophet, Lk. 7 : 39. The latter part of v. 20 is obscure, 
but it certainly forecasts somewhat vaguely the future honor of 
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I am the seer; go up before me unto the high place, 
for ye shall ^ eat with me to-day: and in the morning 
I will let thee go, and will tell thee all that is in thine 

20. heart. And as for thine asses that were lost three 
dsys ago, set not thy mind on them; for they are 
found. And for whom is all that is desirable in Israel? 

21. Is it not for thee, and for all thy father's house? And 
Saul answered and said, Am not I a Benjamite, of 
the smallest of the tribes of Israel? and my family 
the least of all the families of the tribe of Benjamin? 
wherefore then speakest thou to me after this manner? 

22. And Samuel took Saul and his servant, and brought 

i Better tktm shali. 

Saul's house, and may be intended, as H. P. Smith suggests, to 
awaken his ambition. Budde ingeniously combines with preceding: 
'* you do not need be troubled about the asses, since to you and your 
house shall belong all that is prized in Israel/' 

21. It is not necessary to suppose that Said grasped the full im- 
port of the seer's words, but he must have perceived some mark of 
distinction. Saul's disclaimer of fitness cannot be taken too seriously : 
small tribes are not always the most modest, and S feuVs jather w as 
a man of property, and appears to have been weU known ^ Gideon's 
similar words, Judg. 6:15. 

22. Guest-cnamber to modem ears is suggestive of a sleeping 
room. The room here meant is one annexed to a temple in which 
the sacrificial meals were eaten. In Uie chief est place, lit. at the head 
of the guests. The servant occupied a high place with his master, for 
social distinctions were not sharply drawn in old Israel. The place 
of honor was due to Saul's destined kingship. 

23 f . The cook, but the term applies rather to the one who sla3rs 
the animal then to the one who cooks it. Samuel had been advised 
of the coming of a Benjamite, and had directed that a specially choice 
or large portion of the sacrifice be reserved. If the women's saying 
was right that the meal would await Samuel's coming, such previous 
direction would only be explained as due to the tendency of the 
feasters to seek quidkly for the best parts of the animal. The thigh 
was a choice and large portion. These men ate meat rarely, but on 
festive occasions devoured large portions. That which was upon it 
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them into the guest-chamber, and made them sit in 
the chiefest place among them that were bidden, 

23. which were about thirty persons. And Samuel said 
unto the cook, Bring the portion which I gave thee, 

24. of which I said unto thee, Set it by thee. And the 
cook took up the thigh, and that which was upon it, 
and set it before Saul. And Samuel said. Behold that 
which hath been reserved! set it before thee and eat; 
because unto the appointed time hath it been kept 
for thee, for I said, I have invited the people. So Saul 

25. did eat with Samuel that day. And when they were 
come down from the high place into the city, he 

26. communed with Saul ^ upon the housetop. And they 

.11 ■ 

^ G. made a couch for Saul. 

is devoid of sense, and the Hebrew word qiiite impossible. A com- 
mon emendation makes it the fat tail^ a part of a ^eep much prized 
as food. That which hath been reserved is a mistranslation. The 
word means that which is left, and would imply that the feast was 
over and Saul was given what the other guests had left over. H. P. 
Smith reads fleshy so we have behold the meatf set it before thee and 
eat. But the cook had already set the portion before "Saul. I have 
invited the people makes no sense in this connection. The G. shows 
that the text has been badly corrupted. Smith, following Budde, 
emends to get: ^' for to the appointed time we have waited for thee to 
eat with the guests.'' It seems probable that Samuel means that 
being forewarned of the coming of a distinguished Benjamite on 
this day, he had prepared the feast and invited the guests in order 
to show honor to Saul. But the text is so bad it is impossible to 
clear up the details satisfactorily. 

25. He communed with Saul is dear enough in itself, but it 
prepares the way badly for v. 26. With the G. we shoidd read: and 
they made a couch for Saul upon the roof, and he went to bed. The com- 
muning came the next day. 

Samuel secretly anoints Saul, 9 : 26-10 : i 

26. They arose early is quite impossible, standing before the 
statement that Samuel called Saul at dawn. The Gr. makes the 
matter clear; the Hebrew word by a slight change gets an opposite 
sense he went to bed and that belongs to v. 25. The spring of the day 
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,, arose early: and it came to pass about the spring of 
the day, that Samuel called to Saul on the housetop, 
saying, Up, that I may send thee away. And Saul 
arose, and they went out both of them, he and Samuel, 

27. abroad. As they were going down at the end of the 
city, Samuel said to Saul, Bid the servant pass on 
before us, (and he passed on,^) but stand thou still 
at this time, that I may cause thee to hear the word 
of God. 

ID. Then Samuel took the vial of oil, and poured it upon 

his head, and kissed him, and said. Is it not that the 

Lord hath anointed thee to be prince over his in- 

2. heritance? When thou art departed from me to-day, 

» Omit G. 

refers to an early hour, the beginning of daylight. The significant 
interview with Saul was arranged for an hour when secrecy would be 
assured. Abroad conveys raSier too wide a sense. The idea is that 
they went outside^ i. e., of the house. 

27, The end of the city. When the outskirts were reached there 
woidJ be the assurance of that privacy which Samuel required. 
Even the servant was not to be admitted to the secret, and so he 
was directed to go on ahead so as to be out of hearing. Most Greek 
texts omit and he passed on, but one transposes it and contains an 
additional clause which appears to be authentic: and Satd spoke to 
his servant, and he went on ahead of them. The word of God is the 
revelation which had come to the seer two da3rs before, v. 15 f. 

10 : 1. Anointing with oil accompanied the induction to important 
offices. The kissing is apparently a mere act of greeting, and is not 
an act of homage. The fuller address to Saul preserved in G. is 
accepted by most scholars: has not Jakoeh anointed thee prince over 
his people Israel? and thou shalt ride over the people of the Lord and 
shalt save them from the hand of their enemies round about. 

The signs which confirm Samuel's act, 10 : 2-7. 

2. The text has an abrupt beginning and leaves us to inference. 
Here again G. has preserved the true text, beginning: And this shaU 
he a sign unto thee that the Lord hath anointed thee as prince over his 
inheritance. There were really three separate signs given, but all 
consist of the seer's foretelling the different bodies Saul would meet 
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then thou shalt find two men by RachePs sepulchr^, 
in the border of Benjamin at Zelzah; and they will 
say unto thee, The asses which thou wentest to seek 
are found: and, lo, thy father hath left the care of the 
asses, and taketh thought for you, saying. What shall 
3. I do for my son? Then shalt thou go on forward from 
thence, and thou shalt come to the oak of Tabor, 
and there shall meet thee * there three men going up 
to Grod to Beth-el, one carrying three kids, and another 
carrying three loaves ^ of bread, and another carrying a 

1 G. tkou shalt meet. > G. baskets. 

on his journey home. Saul must be convinced that he is not impelled 
to usurp authority by the advice of a man, but that Samuel is clothed 
with divine authority to direct him to undertake the hard task of 
delivering Israel from its foes. The prophet must support his word 
with a sign as evidence that he speaks with authority. Rachel's 
sepulchre is here plainly located in the land of Benjamin. From 
Gen. 35 : 19 f. this grave has been located at Bethlehem in Judah. 
As Radiel was the mother of Benjamin and Joseph (Ephraim), the 
natural place for her tomb would be on the border of these tribes. 
Zelzah has baffled all students from the Greek translators down. 
A closer definition of place seems hardly necessary here. From the 
fact that in the other signs there is specified something the men 
carry, it might be guessed that the original text had with . . . , the 
blank standing for some mark by which the two men might be identi- 
fied. The men first declare what the seer had already told Saul, that 
the asses were found, and then what he had apprehended, 9 : 5 that 
his father's anxiety for him had become acute. It is assumed that 
these men will know Saul and the occasion of his journey, and they 
may have been sent out to search for him. 

3 f . Go on. The word is otherwise used only in poetry, and con- 
veys the idea of haste. Saul is bidden to move on quickly, presumably 
on account of his father's anxiety. The oak of Tabor is conunonly 
identified with the oak of Deborah, which according to Gen. 35 : 8 
was dose to Bethel, where was an ancient sanctuary. Skin is a 
vessel to hold liquids and is made from the hide of an animal; its 
capacity was therefore indicated by the size of the animal. The 
meat, bread and wine show that the three men were going to Bethel 
for a sacred feast. 
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4. bottle ^ of wine: and they will salute thee, and give 
thee two loaves of bread; which thou shalt receive 

5. of their hand. After that thou shalt come to the hill 
of God, where is the garrison of the Philistines: and it 
shall come to pass, when thou art come thither to 
the dty, that thou shalt meet a band of prophets 
coming down from the high place with a psaltery, and 
a timbrel, and a pipe, and a harp, before them; and 

6. they shall be prophesying: and the spirit of the Lord 
will come mightily upon thee, and thou shalt prophesy 

lOrxftM. 

4. LoaTes has no corresponding word in the original, but Is prob- 
ably right. The bread would be very wdoome inasmuch as Saul's 
was an gone, 9 : 7, and may be intended as an act of homage suggest- 
ing the kingly estate, and therefore Saul is directed to accept it. The 
salutation on the otherhandmay be no more than a frimdly greeting. 
The many detauls are intended to enhance the value of the sign. 

5 L The third sign is elaborated because of the part the prophets 
play hi it, because of the marked influ ence on Said, and to caqJain 
a well known proverb, vs.. 12, 19 : 24. HSl of God marks another 
stage on the journey home, but the locality cannot be identified. 
From 13 : 2 f. Gibeah oi Benjamin may be meant. GanisQii is 
doubtful;- others argue for ^iUar or deputy^ which the word may also 
mean. As Jonathan slew this thing, it is most probabty a deputy ^ 
13 : 3, as he would hardly have attadoed a wlmle ganison sin^ 
handed. Hi|^ place as in 9 : 12 refers to a sanctuary, whidi was 
probably the home statioii of the crwnpariy of proplKts^ This is 
the first mention of the prophetic bands or guOds, often as they are 
mentioned later. For further U^t on this order, OQDsah my Hebnw 
Propkdj cfa. 4. "Pn/fhesying may easily^ be defined in genoal terms 
from tht context. From the description it is apparent that the four 
musical instruments at the head of the oon^nny were plajred and 
the rest of the band were indul^ng in some sort of vocal exer cise s , 
possibly some wild kind <rf chanting, ^^cdent pfayskal exertions were 
made, f/1 19 : 24. Comemiii^tily. The woid conveys radier the idea 
<tf suddenness than power; therefore nuA is a better rendering, c/1 Acts 
2 : 2 f . Hoe the ^Miit of Jahvdi induces a prophetic ecstacy . An- 
od&erniaii. There is an intimation that the duu^ will be permanent^ 
c/1 vs. 7: 16 114. 
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with them, and shalt be turned into another man. 

7. And let it be, when these signs are come unto thee, 
that thou do as occasion serve thee; for God is with 

8. thee. And thou shalt go down before me to Gilgal; 
and, behold, I will come down unto thee, to offer 
burnt offerings, and to sacrifice sacrifices of peace 
offerings: seven days shalt thou tarry, till I come unto 

9. thee, and shew thee what thou shalt do. And it was 
so, that when he had turned his back to go from 
Samuel, Ckxl gave him another heart: and all those 
signs came to pass that day. 

7. Aa occasion serve Hietf or as thy hand finds. Saul is to be ready 
for any opportunity that comes in his way. He has been anointed 
king; Uie signs will have happened which prove that the anointing was 
of God; his falling into the prophetic frenzy is proof of the presence of 
the spirit of Jahveh*. To make effective the will of God, by actually 
becoming king, he must seize an opportunity to perform a kingly act, 
an opportunity that comes in due season, c. 11. The judges reached 
their position as rulers by leading an uprising of the people against 
their enemy. It was in the same way that Ssunuel sees the kingdom 
must be won by Saul. 

Saul among the prophets, 10 : 8-12. 

8. Saul is directed to go to Gilgal, where Samuel promises to join 
him at the end of seven days to offer sacrifices and to direct him what 
to 4o. It is apparent that these injimctions are quite inconsistent 
with'SamuePs instructions given above. Saul was given an absolutely 
free hand because God was with him, and he was to act when the oc- 
casion offered, and not to wait for Samuel or any other man. The 
verse is regarded as an interpolation preparing the way for 13 : 7-15. 
The paternal idea is akin to the other version of Saul's appointment. 

9. Another heart or understanding of his true mission in life. 
Saul's mind was given a new idea by the prophet, and one that would 
affect his whole future. The clause is rejected by many critics on 
l^e ground that the change in Saul was to follow his prophesying, 
V. 6. The Hebrew phrase is imusual and awkward. Came to pass. 
We find here the general statement that all of Samuel's predictions 
were fulfilled in the course of the day, but in the narrative following 
nothing further is said about the first and second signs. The third 
only is described at length. It is possible, as Smith suggests, that 
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10. And when they came thither to the hill, behold, a band 
of prophets met him; and the spirit of God came 

11. mightily * upon him, and he prophesied among them. 
And it came to pass, when all that knew him before- 

* Heb. rushed. 

some of the story has been lost; but it may be that only that sign 
is detailed which had a marked influence upon Saul. 

ID. The hill = kUl of God, in v. 5. He prophesied among them, 
vnih them in v. 6, but among them, or more literally in their mtdst con- 
weys the true idea. Saul was surrounded by the band of prophets 
indulging in their ezdting rites, and soon caught the contagion and 
leaped and whirled and shouted as wildly as any of them. Samuel's 
prediction that he would prophesy predisposed him to catch the 
frenzy, for it acted as a suggestion. A fuller description of Saul in the 
act of prophesying is found in 19 : 24. Such unusual actions were re- 
garded as due to the presence of the spirit of God. 

1 1 f. All that knew him bef oretime. Tlie place where Saul met the 
prophets was evidently dose to his home; his family, in spite of his 
modest declaration, 9 : 21, was a prominent one in his neighborhood; 
therefore it is not surprising that at this point some of Said's personal 
acquaintances were present; but whether they were part of the band of 
prophets, or a curious crowd, following and watching the prophetic 
rhapsodies, it is impossible to say. If the question in v. 1 2 is authentic, 
the latter alternative would be the more probable. Who is their 
father? This phrase breaks the connection, and is often interpreted 
as a gloss. But it is hard to see why any scribe should work it into the 
text here, little connection as it has. It cannot refer to Saul's father, 
as G. implies, for Saul's parentage was well known. Father may be 
used in an ecdesiastical sense and means the chief of the prophetic 
band. Is Saul among the nrophets? The people that knew him were 
naturally surprised to see him indulging in such antics as character- 
ized these prophetic bands. It would be quite as unusual as for a 
Quaker to let himself go at an evangelical revival. It was entirely 
out of keeping with Saul's well known character. We need not assume 
with Smith that Saul's life had been profligate to explain the strange 
company he was now keeping. It siiffices to assume that he was re- 
served and proud, and that it was deemed a strange lapse of dignity 
to rave with the prophets. Later these prophets were rather looked 
down upon, but they were a new element at this period. ProTerb. 
The saying is traced to another inddent in 19 : 24, though of the same 
kind; it was applied to any case of a man found in unexpected com- 
pany. 
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time saw that, behold, he prophesied with the prophets, 
then the people said one to another. What is this that 
is come imto the son of Kish? Is Saul also among the 
12. prophets? And one of the same place ^ answered 
and said, And who is their ^ father? Therefore it 
became a proverb, Is Saul also among the prophets? 

13. And when he had made an end of prophesying, he came 
to the high place. 

14. And Saul's uncle said unto him and to his servant. 
Whither went ye? And he said. To seek the asses: 
and when we saw that they were not found, we came 

15. to Samuel. And Saul's uncle said. Tell me, I pray 

16. thee, what Samuel said unto you. And Saul said 

1 For the same place G. has iliem. > G. his. 

Saul's interview with his uncle, 10 : 13-16. 

13. The high place. Saul was to meet the prophets coming down 
from the high place, v. 5. and the text indicates that after the ecstacy 
was over he went on up to the sanctuary. Wellhausen reads his 
home; but Saul was not at home, for his uncle knew nothing about the 
journey, as he certainly would if he had been at Saul's home. He 
went to the sanctuary for religious purposes, natural tmder the cir- 
cumstances, and foimd his uncle there. If he had been home, the 
interview would naturally have been with his father. It would be 
better to read with Budde after G. to Giheah, Saul's home town, in 
which place the uncle might live without knowing of Saul's wander- 
ings. 

14. Saul's tincle. This was apparently JVer, the father of Abner, 
14 : 50. They were not found gives poor sense, and is a bad trans- 
lation. The phrase is literally, and we saw that they were not (when 
we himted for them), or more freely we did not see them. 

It appears that Ner knows that Samuel is a seer credited with power 
as a soothsayer, and he was curious to know whether valuable informa- 
tion has been forthcoming. The fact that Ner knows about Samuel 
has given rise to question about the passage, but the seer's light may 
not have been so hid under a bushel after all. If Saul's servant is 
well informed about Samuel, his uncle might be too. 

16. Plainly does not eicpress the idea as well as positively, Saul 
gives his uncle the essential information for which ne asked. Saul 
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unto his uncle, He told us plainly that the asses were 
found. But concerning the matter of the kingdom/ 
whereof Samuel spake,^ he told him not. 

3. The later story continued, 10 : 17-27 

17. And Samuel called the people together unto the Lord 

18. to Mizpah; and he said unto the children of Israel, 
Thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel, I brought up 
Israel out of Eg3^t, and I delivered you out of the 
hand of the £g3^tians, and out of the hand of all the 

19. kingdoms that oppressed you: but ye have this day 

■ — ■- --■■■' 

1 Omit with G. 

had gone to Samuel to learn where the asses were, and Samuel told 
him that they were recovered, and that serves to show that his 
powers were real. The matter of the kingdom was a profoimd secret, 
even from the servant, and Saul rightly withhold any word about 
it. It follows that he said nothing about the signs or his indulgence 
in the prophetic rites. 

At a national assembly which Samuel calls at Mizpah, Saul is 
chosen by lot to serve as king of Israel. This is a direct continuation 
of ch. 8, where Samuel granted the request of the elders who had as- 
sembled to demand a lung. Now a national assembly is held and 
the promise is carried out. 10 : 7-27. 

17. Called* The Hebrew has a peculiar word implying distress. 
There may be a subtle hint of Samuel's distress in assembling the 
people to perform an office contrary to the will of God. Ml^^li. 
The conference with the elders had been held at Ramah, Samuel's 
home. Now a more sacred place is chosen, the same sacred spot as 
in ch. 7 and Judg. 20. 

18. Samuel repeats to the whole nation the objections to the king- 
dom which he had stated to the elders in ch. 8. The kingdom that 
opOTessed yotL Coming after Egypt we might think of Og the king 
of bashan and Sihon the king of the Amorites; but the word oppressed 
rather limits the meaning to the various nations whose struggles 
with Israel are recorded in the book of Judges. 

19. Rejected God by demanding a king to take the place of his 
direct rule. The elders who had demanded a king represented the 
whole nation and so Samuel holds the people guilty. Unto him can- 
not be right. Theeldersasked the king of Samuel, not of God. The 
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rejected your God, who himseK saveth you out of all 
your calamities and your distresses; and ye have said 
unto him, Nay, but set a king over us. Now therefore 
present yourselves before the Lord by your tribes, 

20. and by your thousands. So Samuel brought all the 
tribes of Israel near, and the tribe of Benjamin was 

21. taken. And he brought the tribe of Benjamin near 
by their families, and the family of the Matrites was 
taken: and Saul the son of Kish was taken; but when 

22. they ^ sought him, he could not be found. Therefore 

^ G. he, i. e., Samuel. 

ancient versions all read no, which is interpolated in the Revised 
version. Before the Lord, for the choice was to be made by the 
sacred lot. Thousands b a term used for a subdivision of the tribe, 
like dan, Judg. 6 : 15. It means the same a.3 family in v. 21. The 
meaning must be that the people were to come by tribes, but with 
each tribe arranged by clans so as to be ready for the second casting of 
the lot. It is not stated exactly how the choosing was accomplished, 
for brought the tribes near, v. 20, is indefinite but it must have been 
done by names, for Saul was finally chosen though he was not pres* 
ent at the time the lot fell on him. 

21. Matrites is a name that occurs nowhere else. It must have 
been the dan in which Kish was a prominent figure. The verse 
contains an obvious gap which must be supplied from G. and he 
hroughi near the family of the Matrites man by man, and Saul, etc. 
Sought hiniy to anoint him king, therefore the Greek reading he sought 
him is preferable. 

22. A further inquiry was necessary on accoimt of Saul's absence, 
but the question in the text is too vague to meet the situation. 
Moreover, the answer implies a direct question about Saul. The 
people were at the moment concerned only with the whereabouts of 
the king designated by the lot. G. preserves the true form: has the 
man come here, i. e., has the chosen one gathered with the people, or 
is he absent as David was later? Hid himself. Smith says out of 
modesty, similarly Budde; but if Saul had hid himself out of modesty 
because he was chosen king, he must have been present when the 
lot was cast, and in that case all of his acquaintances would know 
that he was near by, and there would be no need to inquire of God. 
The text may be rendered, he is hidden among the stuff, not meaning 
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they ^ asked of the Lord further, Is there yet a man 
to come hither? And the Lord answered, Behold, he 

23. hath hid himself among the stuff. And they ran and 
fetched him thence; and when he stood among the 
people, he was higher than any of the people from his 

24. shoulders and upward. And Samuel said to all the 
people. See ye him whom the Lord hath chosen, that 
there is none like him among all the people? And all 
the people shouted, and said, God save the king. 

25. Then Samuel told the people the manner of the king- 
dom, and wrote it in a book, and laid it up before the 
Lord. And Samuel sent aU the people away, every 

26. man to his house. And Saul also went to his house 
to Gibeah; and there went with him the host,^ whose 

* G. Samuel. * G. the sons of valor. 

f ' ' ' ' ' ' 

that Saul had gone into concealment after the lots were cast, but 
that he had been out of sight among the impedimenta of the company. 
He may have been taking care of the supplies of his own family. 

24. Ifone like him. Saul's great size would make him particularly 
desirable as a leader in war; cf. the terror inspired by Goliath's im- 
mense stature, ch. 17,^ God save the king is the corresponding Eng- 
lish idiom: the Heb. is an exact eqmvalent to the French form vive 
le roi. , 

25. Maimer of the kingdom. This refers J^o- Samuel's^ forecast 
of what the king would do, 8 : 11 ff. The predictioh was written' afiS 
preserved to serve as a witness against the peciple when they cried 
out on accoimt of the oppression. It i^held that by many the rest 
of the chapter is a later addition to make a suitable connection with 
c. II) in which Saul appears as a piivalCe citizen. The narrative does 
not contain anything unsuitable in itself. 

26. To his house, for there was no other place for Saul to go. There 
was no state capital, or palace, or throne. The host or army implies 
rather more of an organization than existed at the time. The Greek 
reading contrasts well with sons of Bdial in v. 27, Saul the chosen 
of the Lord was followed to his home by a coilipany of valiant men 
whom he could readily organize into an an^. 
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27. heaxts God had touched. But certain sons of Belial 
said; How shall this man save us? And they despised 
him, and brought him no present. But he held his 
peace. 

4. The Earlier Story, Continued, Ch. 11 

II. Then Nahash the Ammonite came up, and en- 
camped against Jabesh-gilead: and all the men of 
Jabesh said unto Nahash, Make a covenant with us, 

2. and we will serve thee. And Nahash the Ammonite 

« ' 

27. Sons of Belial, cf. i : 16. These men are deemed worthless 
because they stand in opposition to the majority of the people, and 
yet their position is essentially the same as Samuel's, but Samuel 
accepted Uie counsel of God, however grudgingly, but these people 
did not. We must suppose either that the demand for a king was 
not unamimous, or that these men belonged to another tribe and 
were jealous of Benjamin's glory. Resent. Offerings would be due 
to the king even though taxes were not imposed. Held his peace. 
The correct rendering is he was liks'one holding his peace, and this 
does not fit here. It is better to read as G. and U came to pass after 
a month, and to preface to ch. 11. 

Saul gathers an army and relieves Jabesh-gilead, 11 : i-ii. Saul 
had been sent home to await an opportunity. After about a month 
(cf. note on 10 : 27), Nahash the Ammonite afforded him the desired 
chance. 

1. Nahash was the king of Anunon, 12 : 12. Later he showed 
some favor to David, 2 Sam. 10 : 2. Encamped against is equivalent 
to besieged as the inhabitants evidently could not get away. Jabesh- 
gilead lay on the east of the Jordan. The town was apparently 
peculiarly bound to the tribe of Benjamin, Judg. 21 : 8 ff., and by this 
act to Saul 31 : 11-13. Make a covenant. The Jabesh-gileadites 
realized that they were no match for the powerful force which had 
b^eged them, and therefore they ask for terms of surrender. It 
appears from the condition imposed by Nahash that their main 
concern was to save their lives. A conquered people would be likely 
to be either massacred or sold as slaves. 

2. Your ri^^t eyes be put out. Josephus understood the motive 
to be the rendering of the men unfit for war. Nahash explains his 
object quite differently. Mutilation of prisoners is not imconmion 
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unto them, On this cooditkm wiO I make it with 
you, that all your lig^t eyes be pat oat; and I wiO lay 

3. it for a rq>raadi upon all Isiad. And the ddeis ^ 
of Jabesh said onto him. Give us seven days' ieq>ite, 
that we may send messengers unto all the borders of 
Israd: and then, if there be none to save us, we will 

4. come out to thee. Then came the messengers to 
CHbeah of Saul, and spake these words in the ears of 
the people: and all the people lifted up their voice, 

5. and wq)L And, behold, Saul came following the oxen 



among primitive peoples, Judg. i : 6 f ., 2 Kings 25 : 7. SepnMUh or 
displace, icn the inflirtion xspaa the people of one town would be a 
sign ol the inqwtence of Isnid. Israel's fortunes at the time were 
in a desperate state. 

3. Seven daTi^ respite. As Jabesh was on the east erf the Jordan, 
and far away nom the center ci Israel, it would take scmie time to 
make the rounds in their effort to procure assistance. 

4. Nahash's acceptance of the counter proposal is implied. An ad- 
dition in one of the GredL texts suggests that thoe is a gap in the nar- 
rative here. That text rounds out the stoiy by saying: and ike men 
of Jabesk-gtlead sent forth messengers. Gfbeah of SiioL G. to 
Gibeah for Saidj but that is obviously to hanncHiize better with 
8, 10 : 17-27; these messengers knew nothing about SauL Of Saul 
reflects the point of view of a later day, for Saul's name would 
no more be attached to the town now than in ch. 9. It is probaUe 
that the messengers went directly to the tribe of Benjamin with whom 
they had affiliatkms (cf. note on v. i), and Gibeah may have been 
the first place where these heavy tidmgs were told. Wept Evidently 
the men of Gibeah felt that they were helpless. The fact that Nahash 
had accepted the tenns of the men of Jabesh shows his confidence 
that succor could not be found in Israd; but he did not know of the 
oil that had been poured upon the head of Saul by the seer of Rama. 
The Israelites were plainly at this time but a feeble folk, and there 
was no system of regular concerted action among the tribes. 

5. Fonowing Hie oxen. Saul had evidently been working in the 
fiddy probably plowing. The messengers had not asked for him, his 
own townspeople did not tell him the cause of the commotion until 
he asked. Nobody thought of Saul as a king, and this sUxy is mani- 
festly quite indqiCTident of 10: 17-27. 
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out of the field; and Saul said, What aileth the people 
that they weep? And they told him the words of the 

6. men of Jabesh. And the spirit of God came mightily * 
upon Saul when he heard those words, and his anger 

7. was kindled greatly. And he took a yoke of oxen, 
and cut them in pieces, and sent them throughout 
all the borders of Israel by the hand of messengers, 
saying, Whosoever cometh not forth after Saul and 
after Samuel, so shall it be done unto his oxen. And 
the dread of the Lord fell on the people, and they 

8. came out as one man. And he numbered them in 
Bezek; and the children of Israel were three hundred 

^ Or rushed. 

6. The Spirit of God leads men to do many things; it had brought 
on the ecstatic state, 10 : 10, now it rouses Saul to anger and to action. 
He sees now the occasion for which Samuel had bid him wait. 

7. Cut them in pieces. The sending of such pieces seems to be a 
regular means of calling the people to war, cf, the case of the concubine 
whose body was thus dispo^ of, Judg. 19 : 29. Robertson Smith 
supposes this to have had originally a sacramental sense (Religion of 
the Semites, 383), but in the case before us the purpose is plamly to 
convey a threat. Messengers. The Hebrew has the messengers im- 
plying that Saul employed for his ptupose the men who hsul come 
from Jabesh-gilead. This is probably correct, for these messengers 
did not return until Saul's army was assembled. And after Samuel 
appears to be an addition to harmonize with the later conception of 
Samuel's supreme leadership. Samuel told Saul to act when occasion 
offered, and never intimated that he would join him. In this early 
source Samuel is conceived as a seer, not as a warrior. So shall it be 
done. Saul threatens to slay the oxen of all Israelites who do not 
gather for the war. The pieces of flesh carried by the messengers 
add a touch of realism to the menace. Dread of the Lord, i. e., from 
the Lord. Saul had not threatened in the name of Jahveh, but he 
was acting for him, and so the fear that Saul's threat inspired was 
terror of the Lord. As one man, all acting from the same impulse of 
fear. 

8. Numbered, or better mustered, as the word refers to the gath- 
ering of the forces, not to counting them. Bezek b mentioned else* 
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thousand, and the men of Judah thirty ^ thousand. 
9. And they ^ said unto the messengers that came, Thus 
shall ye say unto the men of Jabesh-gilead, To-morrow, 
by the time the sun is hot, ye shall have deliverance. 
And the messengers came and told the men of Jabesh; 

10. and they were glad. Therefore the men of Jabesh 
said,^ To-morrow we will come out unto you, and ye 

11. shall do with us all that seemeth good unto you. And 

1 G. seventy * G. rightly he. *G,to Nahaah the Ammonite. 

where only in Judg. 1:4. It has been located between Sbechem and 
Beth-shean, and Uierefore nearly opposite Jabesh-gilead across the 
Jordan. When Saul sent out his messengers, he probably appointed 
the place for the warriors to assemble, and the time, which must have 
been very short in view of the seven days' respite. The figures are 
late and exaggerated. Probably v. 8b is a gloss. Judah was not in- 
volved in this affair. 

9. To-morrow. It was probably the sixth day since the armistice 
had been arranged, for Saul would take as much time in preparation 
as possible, and there was at best but a short space available. The 
time the sun is hot indicates a period fairly early in the morning, 
perhaps an hour or two after sunnse, cf. Neh. 7 : 3. Were glad. Saul 
did not send the messengers back until they were able to report that 
they had seen an ample force collected for the rescue. The Jabesh- 
gileadites therefore had good groimd for joy. 

10. The messengers reached home the same day and their fellows 
promise to surrender the very time at which deliverance is expected. 
The declaration to Nahash indicates that their mission was a failure, 
and that as he had forecasted, help could not be foimd. The object 
of the deception, and its justification, was to throw the enemy off his 
guard so that Saul's force could catch him unprepared. 

1 1 . And it was so, better the common and it came to pass. On the 
morrow. SauFs army moved from Bezek to Jabesh in the night, 
but as the Jewish day began at sunset the phrase is correct. Three 
companies. Such an arrangement was the common method of attack, 
13 • i7» Judg. 7 : 16, 9 : 43, Job 1:17. The object was to strike on 
three sides, surrounding the foe so that escape was impossible. The 
morning watch was the third and last watch of the night, about 2 to 
6 a. m. The battle began presumably about daybreak and lasted till 
about noon, for the heat of the day indicates a later hour than the 
time when the sim is hot, v. 9. Sam took the Ammonites imawares; 
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it was so on the morrow, that Saul put the people in 
three companies; and they came into the midst of the 
camp ^ in the morning watch, and smote the Anmion- 
ites until the heat of the day: and it came to pass, 
that they which remained were scattered, so that two 

12. of them were not left together. And the people said 
imto Samuel, Who is he that said. Shall Saul reign 
over us? ^ bring the men, that we may put them to 

13, death. And Saul said, There shall not a man be put 

^G. of ike AmmotUUs. > G. Saul shall not reign over us. 

they were fallen upon suddenly at dawn on all sides, being probably 
aroused from their sleep by the assault; the Jabesh-gileadites doubtless 
emerged from the dty and shared in the slaughter. Remained were 
scattered. The passage must be rendered: and it came to pass that 
there were survivors, and they were scattered. There were some who sur- 
vived the deadly onslaught, breaking through the attacking lines, 
but these were pursued so relentlessly, that only those escaped who 
were alone and so could successfully hide from tieir pursuers. 

Saul becomes king of Israel, 11 : 12-15. 

This section has been worked over by compilers until it is scarcely 
recognizable, and the whole is questioned by many Scholars. There 
seems to be a reference to the disaffection in 10 : 27, which does not 
fit into this story. The original must have related in a simple way 
how the people offered the kingdom to their victorious leader as it 
had formerly been given to Gideon imder similar circumstances, 
Tudg. 9 : 22. In the original story Samuel could have had no place, 
for he had already anointed Saul, and thus his work was done; v. 15 
is usually regarded as authentic. 

12. Unto Samuel has probably been added for harmonistic pur- 
poses. Shall Saul reign over us? implies that at the close of Saul's 
brilliant campaign, the people proposed to make him king because he 
had showed himself to be what was sorely needed, a capable leader in 
war, but that there was some opposition which it was proposed to 
crush summarily. It is perfectly possible to translate as an affirma- 
tion, Saul shall reign over us, in which case a minority proposed 
Saul's elevation, and they were regarded as traitors worthy of death. 

13. As usually interpreted Said's decree shows magnanimity to- 
waids those opposed to his rule, a very different spirit from that 
shown later towards David. If the clause in v. 12 is interpreted 
affirmatively, then Saul's words mean that he will brook no opposition 
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to death this day: for to-day the Lord hath wrought 
deliverance in Israel. 

14. Then said Samuel to the people, Come and let us go 

15. to Gilgal, and renew the kingdom there. And all the 
people went to Gilgal; and there they made Saul king 
before the Lord in Gilgal; and there they sacrificed 
sacrifices of peace offerings before the Lord; and there 
Saul and all the men of Israel rejoiced greatly. 

5. Conclusion of ihe later account of Saul's devoHon, 

Ch. 12. (C/. 8. 10:17-27) 

12. And Samuel said unto all Israel, Behold, I have 

hearkened unto your voice in all that ye said unto 

2. me, and have made a king over you. And now, 

from even the large number standing against the kingdom. Saul 
said* If our passage were authentic we should have Samud as is 
found in some Greek texts. The Lord hath wrought. The Lord has 
shown his favor to Saul and to Israel, and therefore there miist be 
no civil strife, or opposition to the plain will of God, as shown in 
this deliverance, that Saul shall be king. 

14. Renew the kingdom implies a previous act of a similar kind, 
thus showing the verse to be an editorial addition. 

15. After the battle the kingdom was offered to Saul and of course 
accepted by him. There needed only the public acclamation. There 
is no mention of anointing, save in the edited text of G. because 
this act had already been performed, 10 : i. 

Samuel's farewell address, ch. 12. 

In lajdng down his office in view of the newly appointed king, 
Samuel forces an admission of the righteousness of his rule; he points 
out how Jahveh has helped the people in the past; and assures them 
that his help will be continued, in spite of their wrong in demanding 
a king, a wrong attested by a sign, if they serve him faithfully. The 
passage represents Samuel as the absolute ruler of the people, and 
so is connected with 7, 8, 10 : 17-27. It has often been compared 
with Joshua's farewell address. Josh. 24. 

I. Unto all Israel. In 10 : 25 f. the people had been* sent to their 
homes, while here they are all in the presence of the great leader. 
Such notices, however, are due to the compiler to fit his pecuUar 
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behold, the king walketh before you: and I am old 
and gray-headed; and, behold, my sons are with you: 
and I have walked before you from my youth imto 
3. this day. Here I am: witness against me before the 
Lord, and before his anointed: whose ox have I taken? 
or whose ass have I taken? or whom have I defrauded? 
whom have I oppressed? or of whose hand have I 
taken a ransom to blind mine eyes therewith? and I 



combinations. This address follows 10 : 24 most fitly. Ye said 
unto me shows that the narrative beI<Higs to that document in which 
the people had demanded a king. 

2. I am old and gray-headed. This statement agrees with the 
corresponding picture of Samuel, 8 : 5. There is no intimation in 
c. 9 that Samuel was old. My sons are with you. After what the 
people had said about his sons in ch. 8, it is stuprising that Samuel 
should mention them here. Smith suggests that the presence of 
these adult sons reinforces the idea of Samuel's age. But grown 
sons do not necessarily involve decrepitude in the father. The 
meaning is probably that another generation is to the fore, and the 
aged Samuel is rejected as belonging to the past. Walked before 
is used twice in tms verse to convey the idea of leadership. Flmn 
my Youth connects this narrative with a part of the section chs. 1-3 
in which Samuel became a national figure while still young. Unto 
this day indicates rather pathethically the end of the old man's ad- 
ministration. 

3. Before the Lord is like our expression MfMf^oo/A. The anointed 
is Saul the newly made king; he stands parallel to Jahveh, because 
he is Jahveh's representative. Whose oz. The questions asked sug- 
gest the sort of things that were too commonly done by judg^. 
Ransom is a technioal term, especially referring to a sum paid in 
expiation of a murder. Samuel then means that he has never allowed 
a murderer to purchase his freedom from the penalty belonging to 
his crime. G. reads ransom and a pair of shoes, which in spite of 
Am. 3 : 6 is an anticlimax. G. lacks the clause to blind mine eyes 
therewith^ but has for one part a pair of shoes as explained above 
and for the rest testify against me. The latter reading is a good in- 
troduction to the last clause: after making his sweeping challenge, 
Samuel says, establish against me a single case in which any unlat^ul 
perquisite has come into my hand, and I will pay it back. Restitution 
was a common penalty in Hebrew law. 
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4. will, restore it you. And they said, Thou hast not de- 
frauded us, nor oppressed us, neither hast thou taken 

5. aught of any man's hand. And he ^ said unto them,^ 
The LoKD is witness against you, and his anointed is 
witness this day, that ye have not found aught in my 

6. hand. And they said. He is witness. And Samuel 
said imto the people, It is the Lord that appointed 
Moses and Aaron, and that brought your fathers up 

7. out of the land of Egypt. Now therefore stand still, 
that I may plead with you before the Lord concerning 
all the righteous acts of the Lord, which he did to 

8. you and to your fathers. When Jacob was ' come into 
Egypt,* and your fathers cried imto the Lord, then 

1 G. Samud. *G. the people. ' G. Jacob and kis sons vere. * G. adds: 

and the Egyptians oppressed them. 

4. Samuel is pronounced free of wrong, the people partly quoting 
his words, partly summarizing. 

5. Witness against hardly conveys the right sense, for as the 
people acquitted Samuel of blame, there could be no witness against 
them. The meaning is that Jahveh is witness to their words, and will 
be against them if they ever bring charges against Samuel, as for ex- 
ample when he is dead. Jahveh was a witness to the public declara- 
tion that the people had not found aught in his hand, that is any- 
thing wrongfully taken from another. 

6. Even with the amplification in our version the verse has no 
connection. In the Greek text it becomes the solemn ending to the 
justification of Samuel: Jahveh thai appointed Moses ^ etc, is witness, 

7. Stand still does not convey the right idea. Samuel is to bring 
an indictment against the people, therefore we should render stand 
forth, or take your stand. The people could not accuse their deposed 
leader, but he could accuse them, and so calls upon them to take 
their stand for defense. Plead with you or much better, bring 
charges against you. The colorless rendering of R.V. is made neces- 
sary by the gap in the text supplied by G. which reads, / wiU relate 
to you, instead of concerning. 

8. Made them dwell has as its subject Moses and Aaron, but 
these leaders did not bring the people to this place. With G. we 
should read he [Jahveh] made them dwell in this place, 
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the Lord sent Moses and Aaxon, who brought forth 
your fathers out of Egypt, and made them to dwell in 
9. this place. But they forgat the Lord their God, and 
he sold them into the hand of Sisera, captain of the 
host ^ of Hazor, and into the hand of the Philistines, 
and into the hand of the king of Moab, and they 

10. fought against them. And they cried unto the Lord, 
and said. We have sinned, because we have forsaken 
the Lord, and have served the Baalim and the 
Ashtaroth: but now deliver us out of the hand of our 

11. enemies, and we will serve thee. And the Lord sent 

J G. adds of Jahin the king. 

9. Sold is a peculiar term in this connection, and literally of course 
is incorrect. The word is frequently employed in the same con- 
struction, Judg. 2 : 14, 3:8. The idea is based on the practice 
of selling captives as slaves. Philistines is named in the wrong place 
chronologically, as these people were Israel's latest enemies. The 
narrative implies that the deliverance from the Philistines was com- 
plete and thus shows its affinity to ch 7. 

II. Bedan is never mentioned elsewhere, and the name is cer- 
tainly wrong, for there are enumerated here only the conspicuous 
deliverers. Some have followed G. adopting Barak who overtfajrew 
Sisera, and in view of the mention of that king in v. 9. the guess is 
quite probably correct. Inasmuch as the king of Moab is also named 
among the oppressors, Ehud may be the hero intended. Samuel 
could hardly thus allude to himself. The presence of the name is 
explained as due to the fact that the late writer who composed this 
address forgot that Samuel was speaking. One text of G. reads 
Samson, which may be a correction, but it may be right as the Philis- 
tines, with whom Samson forgot, are named in v. 9. In any case 
the list of heroes should correspond with the list of oppressors from 
whom the heroes delivered Israel. If the list of nations is correct, 
the heroes shoidd be Barak, Samson and Ehud. In safety. Samuel 
cites cases enough to show that Jahveh sent his servants to rescue 
Israel whenever they cried out for help in their distress, and that 
each succeeding oppression was due to the fact that Israel never 
learned its lesson, but returned to wrongdoing the moment they 
were safe. 
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Jerubbaal, and fiedan/ and Jephthah, and Samuel, 
and delivered you out of the hand of your enemies on 

12. every side, and ye dwdled in safety. And when ye 
saw that Nahash the king of the children of Ammon 
came against you, ye said unto me, Nay, but a king 
shall reign over us: when the Lord your God was your 

13. king. Now therefore behold the king whom ye have 
chosen,^ and whona ye have asked for: ^ and, behold, 

14. the LoKD hath set a king over you. If ye will fear the 
Lord, and serve him, and hearken unto his voice, 
and not rebel against the commandment of the Lokd, 
and both ye and also the king that reigneth over you 

15. be followers of the Lord your God, weU: but if ye will 
not hearken unto the voice of the Lord, but rebel 

• against the commandment of the Lord, then shall ^ 

1 G. Barak. * Omitted in G. 

12. The statement here is very inaccurate in several reiq>ects. 
Nahash never attacked Israel as a whole, but only a small town 
across the Jordan; when he did invest Jabesh-gilead, nobody a^ed 
for a king, but the besieged sought for warriors to come to their 
relief; the people asked for a king in ch. 8, becaiise Samuel was old 
and his sons corrupt. The writer has introduced the incident to 
harmonize with the story in c. ii. 

13. The verse is redimdant, and the latter part is explained as 
an exegetical gloss. 

14. We have an elaborate protasis, but the necessary apodosis 
is lacking, and is but weakly supplied by the interpolated wdl. It 
is much better to read with G. (Ludan's text) : then he will succour 
you. That conclusion agrees better with v. 15 than Smith's proposal 
then ye shall live. The people had not died under oppression; their 
dread was bondage, not death. 

15. The antithesis is not complete, as some of the terms of v. 14 
are lacking. As it was against your fathers cannot be wrested from 
the text, which can be rendered only and against your fathers. This 
translation is absurd, and we must read with G. and against your 
king to destroy you, and thus we have sense and harmony with v. 14. 
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the hand of the Lord be against you, as it was against 

i6. your fathers. Now therefore stand still and see this 

great thing, which the Lord will do before your eyes. 

17. Is it not wheat harvest to-day? I will call unto the 
Lord, that he may send thunder and rain; and ye 
shall know and see that yoiu: wickedness is great, 
which ye have done in the sight of the Lord, in asking 

18. you a king. So Samuel called unto the Lord; and 
the Lord sent thunder and rain that day: and all the 

19. people greatly feared the Lord and Samuel. And all 
the people said unto Samuel, Pray for thy servants 
unto the Lord thy God, that we die not: for we have 

20. added unto all our sins this evil, to ask us a king. And 

16. This great thing is the thunderstonn described in v. 18. 

17. Thunder, literaOy voices. The thunder is called the voice of 
Jakveh in Ps. 29. Ye studl know and see. The verbs are imperatives 
and it is better to render literally and know and see. A thunderstorm 
is of course a natural phenomenon, but it was to serve as a divinely 
given sign that Israel had committed a sin in asking a king, a point 
Samud never wearies of driving home. The miraculous element 
consbts in the storm's coming at an unheard of season, Prov. 26 : i. 
The wheat harvest occurs in early simmier, the dry season when 
rain rarely falls in Palestine. In asking. It is interesting to note 
that Saul means asked. There seems to be a tendency to play upon 
the name of the king. 

18. Feared* The effect upon the people was due to the imusual 
phenomenon of rain in the dry season, for which both Jahveh and 
Samuel get credit. The storm was a sign of the displeasure of Jahveh 
and of ms prophet. 

19. Die not, better and do not let us die. The idea of death may 
have been siiggested by the thtmderstorm, of which many people 
are afraid; but any imwonted manifestation of the power of God 
awakened the fear of death, Judg. 13 : 22. The last clause should 
be rendered inasmuch astoaU our sins we have added a wrong in asking 
for us a king. The miracle convinces the people that Samuel was 
just in condemning tiieir demand, and they can now only appeal to 
God's mercy. 

20. Ttun not aside. Insistent as Samuel is in proclaiming the sin 
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Samuel said unto the people, Fear not: ye have indeed 
done all this evil: yet turn not aside from following 
the Lord, but serve the Lord with all your heart; 

21. and turn ye not aside: for then should ye go after vain 
things which cannot profit nor deliver, for they are 

22. vain. For the Lord will not forsake his people for his 
great name's sake: because it hath pleased the Lord 

23. to make you a people unto himself. Moreover as for 
me, God forbid that I should sin against the Lord 
in ceasing to pray for you: but I will instruct you in 

24. the good and the right way. Only fear the Lord, 
and serve him in truth with all your heart: for con- 

of the people, he does not make the wrong a ground for alienation 
from God. On the contrary he urges fervently that the people shall 
now serve God wholeheartedly. 

31. By the interjection of a single superfluous word the text is 
corrupted thus leading to the interpolation of several others in our 
version. We should render: bid do not turn aside after vain things 
which cannot profit ^ etc. Then we have a good sequel to v. 20: tf 
the people turn away from Jahveh they will turn to those idols 
whidi can give man no hope. The word rendered vain things means 
a barren waste in Gen. i : 2, indicating the condition of die earth 
before it had form and life. Here it means the false gods who are 
buren wastes and have no life in themselves. 

32. Name's sake. If Jahveh would cast off his people on account 
of their sins, he still would be restrained in order to preserve his own 
reputation. This conception belongs to a late period in Hebrew 
thought, Joel 2:17, Ps. 42 : 3, 10. 

33. Ceasing to pcay. Samuel now answers the people's request 
that he should pray that they might not die on accoimt of their 
sins, V. 19. The fact that God answered his prayer by sending the 
storm reveals the power of his prayers. Samuel's words show 
that he feels the responsibility of the prophet even though deposed 
as a civil ruler. In spite of his age he will continue to teach the people 
the right way of living. 

24. This verse presumably gives at least in substance "the good 
and right way"; it is like most great things capable of very simple 
statement. Fearing and serving comprise Qie religious and the ethi- 
cal. Samuel insists in his teaching upon the reward which God 
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25. sider how great tMngs he hath done for you. But if 
ye shall still do wickedly, ye shall be consumed, both 
ve and your king. 

in. The Reign of Saul, Chs. 13-31 

I. The First Stage: War with the Philistines and AmelekiteSf 

Chs. 13-15 

13. * Saul was [thirty] years old when he began to reign; 
2. and he reigned two years over Israel. And Saul chose 
him three thousand men of Israel; whereof two thou- 
sand were with Saul in Michmash and in the mount 
of Betb-el, and a thousand were with Jonathan in 

1 V. 1 lacking in G. 

gives to those who serve him faithfully. The great things should 
refer to the favors which have come to Israel. But a strict construc- 
tion of the words would make the clause refer to the thunderstorm, 
whence Budde infers that it is a gloss. It certainly is not needed. 

25. Consumed. The word sometimes means killed in battle and 
that may be the sense here, the reference being to the disaster which 
befell Saul and his army on Mt. Gilboa, ch. 31. 

To this point Nowack transposes 10 : 35-27, describing the sending 
of the people to their homes. It is undoubtedly much more suitable 
here than where it stands. 

(i) Said's war with the Philistines 

Chs. 13, 14 are the sequel to ch. 11 and belong to the source T. 
They describe the first campaign in which the new king battles 
with Israel's foes. 

Jonathan starts a war with the Philistines, vs. i-7a. 

1. The text reads, Saul was • • . years old when he began to 
reign. The whole verse is an editorial attempt to introduce Saul's 
reign after the custom of the compiler of Kings, giving the king's age 
at his accession and the length of his reign. But we have no figive 
in the first place, and in the second two is altogether too small. TUrty 
which comes from minor Greek texts, is too young, as Jonathan is a 
grown man. 

2. The narrative is resumed from ch. 11. After the defeat of the 
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Gibeah of Benjamin: and the rest of the people he 

3. sent every man to his tent. And Jonathan smote the 
garrison of the Philistines that was in Geba, and the 
Philistines heard of it. And Saul blew the trumpet 
throughout all the land/ saying, Let the Hebrews hear. 

4. And all Israel heard say that Saul had smitten the 
garrison of the Philistines^ and that Israel also was had 
in abomination with the Philistines. And the people 
were gathered together after Saul to Gilgal. 

^G.tke slaves have revolted. 

Ammonites Saul was publicly proclaimed as king. Now he must turn 
his attention to the enemy which for a long period had tyrannized 
over the central tribes on the west of the Jordan. To meet this 
issue he picks out three thousand men to serve as an army, and divides 
his force into two sections. His own headquarters are established 
at Midunash and Bethel, and Jonathan was stationed on the south 
of the pass in Gibeah or Geba. The forces were distributed so as 
to guaid the pass. To his tent shows the preservation of terms from 
the nomadic state, when the tent was the home. 

3. Garrison is not right; deputy is doubdess the correct term. The 
deputy was a Philistine officer assigned to govern the subjugated 
people, so in V. 4; cf, note on 10 : 5. Why Jonathan slew the Philis- 
tine officer is imcertain, but as Saul's raismg an army discloses an 
intention to revolt against the oppressor, Jonathan may have acted 
to delay news of the uprising from reaching the Philistines. The rest 
of the verse is difficult, for Saul would not use the term Hebrews, and 
as Saul had just sent the people home, retaining an armed force, he 
would hardly call them out now. Therefore Smith omits this clause, 
and adopting G., gets good sense: and the Philistines heard as fol- 
lows: the slaves [or Hebrews] have revolted. Then Saul sounds 
the call to arms. 

4. Saul had smitten. The king gets credit or blame for the deeds 
of subordinates, and so in the report spread over the land Jonathan's 
act is ascribed to Saul. Had in abomination better in had odor, on 
account of the revolt. The Israelites knew that the Philistines would 
send a punitive force, and were doubtless in terror. Gilgal is impos- 
sible here, for Saul and Jonathan were at the pass of Michmash, 
and the terrified Israelites did not join his force at this time. Gilgal 
is named to prepare the way for the interpolated story in v. 7b ff. 
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5. And the Philistines assembled themselves together to 
fight with Israel/ thirty ^ thousand chariots, and six 
thousand horsemen, and people as the sand which is 
on the sea shore in multitude: and they came up, and 

6. pitched in Michmash, eastward of Beth-aven.* When 
the men of Israel saw that they were in a strait, (for 
the people were distressed,) then the people did hide 
themselves in caves, and in thickets, and in rocks, 

7. and in holds, and in pits. Now some of the Hebrews 
had gone over Jordan to the land of Gad and Gilead; 
but as for Saul, he was yet in Gilgal, and all the people 
followed him trembling. 

1 G. adds: and there veiU up against Israel. * G. three. * G. Beth-horon. 

5. The numbers are doubtless greatly exaggerated, possibly through 
copyists' errors. Doubtless the hostile forces looked big to Israel. 
The Philistines gathered hard by the heights held by Saul and 
Jonathan. 

6, 7a. Men of Israel seems to indicate a different dass from the 
people. The former may be the troops. Distressed or rather op-' 
pressed f indicates the condition resulting from tbe Philistine tyraxmy, 
G. has a different reading, though its meaning is obscure, and our 
text may be corrupt. The people hid in order to keep out of the 
way of the invaders who would indulge in promiscuous slaughter. 
Holds. The original apparently means tombs cut in the rocks or 
as Driver suggests " an imderground vault." To find even a safer 
refuge some fled over the Jordan. This passage, like vs. 19-22, shows 
how the Hebrews had been treated bv their powerful foe. 

Saul denotmced by Samuel, vs. 70-1 5a. It is universally recog- 
nized that we have in this section an interpolated passage from an- 
other source. Samuel reappears as the theocratic ruler, and is 
irrecondliably hostile to the kingdom. Gilgal again becomes the 
scene of action, whereas before and after Saul is at Michmash. The 
story interrupts the description of the Philistine campaign. It be- 
longs to the type we find in ch. 8, and is parallel to ch. 15. It may 
have he&a. inserted here to show that the oldest narrative also had 
an accoimt of Saul's deposition. 

7b f. Followed him trembling may mean "sought him for pro- 
tection in iheir fear " (Budde) . The sense is certainly that the people 
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8. And he tarried seven dayS; according to the set time 
that Samuel had appointed; but Samuel came not to 
Gilgal; and the people were scattered from him. 

9. And Saul said, Bring hither the burnt offering to me, 
and the peace offerings. And he offered the burnt 

10. offering. And it came to pass that, as soon as he had 
made an end of offering the burnt offering, behold, 
Samuel came; and Saul went out to meet him, that 

11. he might salute him. And Samuel said, What hast 
thou done? And Saul said. Because I saw that the 
people were scattered from me, and that thou camest 
not within the days appointed, and that the Philistines 

who were with Saul were in a state of great terror. Seven days con- 
nects this event with 10 : 8, a passage perhaps interix>lated to pro- 
vide a suitable setting for tins story. Were scattered. On accotmt 
of their fear of the Philistines Saul's forces rapidly melted away. 
It was the danger of being left sdone against the enemy that forced 
Saul to act. 

9. The sacrifice was to be offered to secure the favor of Jahveh, 
so that he woidd aid in battle, gf. 7 : 9 f . Such religious ceremonies 
led to the common phrase consecrate war, Jer. 6 : 4, Mic. 3 : 5. The 
idea was the consecration of the warriors (Smith, Relig, Sem, 383). 
Among the Arabs blood from the sacrificial animals was sprinkled 
on the tents of the warriors. Saul probably felt that after their 
consecration the troops would cease deserting. 

10. The Hebrew loves Uiese dramatic scenes, Samuel appearing 
at the moment Saul had completed his offense, cf. Job i : 16 ff. To 
meet him ignores the fact that Samuel had arrived actually upon 
the scene; it is therefore better to read went towards him to greet him 
with the customary blessing. 

II f. Samuel straightway accuses Saul by his question, and Saul 
realizes that he had committed an offense, and offers a lengthy 
explanation. In 10 : 8 Samuel said he would come to Gilgal to make 
the offerings and directed Saul to wait for him seven days. The 
king had waited the alloted time, but the prophet did not keep the 
tryst, and in this respect Samuel was at fault. But his failure is 
not regarded as an alleviation of the king's wrong, which consisted 
in his offering the sacrifice. Saul pleads that his army was rapidly 
deserting, that he might be attacked without properly consecrating 
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12. assembled themselves together at Michmash; there- 
fore said I, Now will the Philistines come down upon 
me to Gilgal, and I have not intreated the favour of 
the Lord: I forced myself therefore, and offered the 

13. burnt offering. And Samuel said to Saul, Thou hast 
done foolishly: thou hast not kept the commandment 
of the LoKD thy God, which he commanded thee: 
for now would the Lokd have established thy kingdom 

14. upon Israel for ever. But now thy kingdom shall not 
continue: the Lord hath sought him a man after his 
own heart, and the Lord hath appointed him to be 
prince over his people, because thou hast not kept 
that which the Lord commanded thee. 

15. And Samuel arose, and gat him up from Gilgal unto 
Gibeah of Benjamin. And Saul numbered the people 

his forces, and that he had felt constrained to act. Samuel regards 
Saul's offense as so grave in the sight of God that it will lead to his 
overthrow. Yet it is diflficult to see what Saul's wrong was. As our 
text stands the only thing we find is that Samuel had said that he 
would offer the sacrifices, an act which Saul took it upon himself 
to do. There is no discoverable wrong to justify Samuel's severe 
condemnation. 

13. Commandment of the Lord. The only command Saul had 
violated was the offering of a sacrifice instead of waiting indefinitely 
for Samuel, and in this period sacrifices were offered by la3nnen 
without question. Thy Idngdom for ever. The meaning is that 
Saul's dyxiasty would nave been permanent, if he had been obedi- 
ent. 

14. A man after his own heart points naturally to David, Acts 13 : 
30. If we could trust the Hebrew tenses, we might say that they 
show the passage to betray its origin after the time of David's rise 
to the throne. 

15a. Samuel would go to Ramah, not to Saul's home at Gibeah. 
A section has been lost from the text, but is preserved in G. thus: 
And Samuel arose and went up from Gilgal on his way; and the rest of 
the people went up after Saul to meet the men of war, and they went 
from Gilgal to Gd>eah of Benjamin, 
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that were present with him, about six hundred men. 

i6. And Saul, and Jonathan his son, and the people that 

were present with them, abode in Geba of Benjamin: ^ 

17. but the Philistines encamped in Michmash. And the 
spoilers came out of the camp of the Philistines in three 
companies: one company turned unto the way that 

18. leadeth to Ophrah, unto the land of Shual: and an- 
other company turned the way to Beth-horon: and 
another company turned the way of the border that 
looketh down upon the valley of Zeboim toward the 
wilderness. 

1 G. adds and W9pt. 

Dispositions of the Hebrew and of the Philistine army, vs. I5b-i8. 
15b. Numbered or better mustered, Saul gathered tc^ther such 
forces as he could find and noted that there were about six hundred. 
It is thought by Smith that this number is taken from 14 : 2, and 
the sentence an editorial connecting link. 

16. Geba. elsewhere Gibeah, The whole Israelite force is now 
concentrated at one place. Saul had at first held Michmash, but 
had abandoned it upon the approach of the Philistines, so that the 
two armies were now stationed on opposite sides of the pass. 

17. The spoilers represents a part of the army sent out to plimder 
and to devastate. Three columns started out to ravage the land 
far and wide, to pimish the people for Iheir rebellion, a method 
common in modem as well as m ancient wars. Ophrah is reckoned 
as a Benjamite town, Jos. 18 : 33, and lay to the northwest. Shual 
occurs nowhere else, and is an unknown place. 

18. Beth-horon lay to the west of Gibeah. Zeboim is named as a 
place in Benjamin, Neh. 11 :34. It probably lay in a southerly 
direction, so that the three columns would proceed in all directions 
so as to ravage the whole country. 

A specimen of Philistine oppression, vs. 19-23. The point is to 
indicate that the Hebrews at the critical moment were unarmed. 
But at the attack on the Ammonites at Jabesh-gilead Saul's forces 
were armed; in ch. 14 the Hebrews do not lack weapons; and there 
would be no point in gathering an army of 3,000, v. 2, unless they 
were armed. The stoiy has no place here as it stands. We may 
suppose either that it refers to a small area near the Philistine border, 
or that it refers to some other period. 
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19. Now there was no smith found throughout all the land 
of Israel: for the Philistines said, Lest the Hebrews 

20. make them swords or spears: but all the Israelites 
went down to the Philistines, to sharpen every man 
his share,^ and his coulter, and his axe, and his mat- 

21. tock; ^ yet they had a file for the mattocks, and for 
the coulters, and for the forks, and for the axes; and 

22. to set the goads. So it came to pass in the day of 
batde, that there was neither sword nor spear found 
in the hand of any of the people that were with Saul 
and Jonathan: but with Saul and with Jonathan his 

23. son was there found. And the garrison of the Philis- 
tines went out unto the pass of Michmash. 

1 6. sickle. > Peiliaps goad. 

19. In all the land. It would be extremely difficult to abolish 
smiths from the whole land. In rural conmiunities almost any person 
can set up enough of a smithy to do such simple work as the sharpen- 
ing of tools. 

21. As this verse stands in English it means that the Hebrews had 
a tool for the temporary sharpening of their implements so that it 
would be necessaiy to make the long jotimey to Philistia but rarely. 
In the original, however, the verse is hopelessly unintelligible. The 
rendering file comes from Jewi^ sources and is clearly imjustifiable. 
The two words can scarcely be translated at dl, bltintness of edges 
being the usual attempt. The words rendered forks is equally hope- 
less. G. renders tkree shekels per tooth siiggesting the chaiges of the 
Philistine smiths. But nobody knows what the words mean. To 
set the goads is also perplexing, for the rendering is suspicious, since 
setting wouJki not be done by a file, and the word cannot mean sharpen. 
G. haa, and the harvest was ready to reap, which suggests either plimder- 
ing or the difficulty of the peasants with dull tools, but has nothing 
to do with the context. 

22. This statement is clear, though improbable. To disarm a 
people completely is nearly impossible in the days of firearms, and 
\mder conditions such that any one could construct an effective spear 
or a primitive sword, quite so. 

23. This verse joins v. 18 to ch. 14, though it is so needless here 
that it has been regarded as a gloss. The point may be that whUe 
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14. Now it fell upon a day, that Jonathan the son of Saul 
said unto the young man that bare his armour, Come 
and let us go over to the Philistines' garrison, that is 

2. on yonder side. But he told not his father. And Saul 
abode in the uttermost part of Gibeah under the pome- 
granate tree which is in Migron: and the people that 

3. were with him were about six hundred men; and 
Ahijah, the son of Abitub, Ichabod's brother, the son 
of Phinehas, the son of Eli^ the priest of the Lord in 
Shiloh, wearing an ephod. And the people knew not 

4. that Jonathan was gone. And between the passes, 

three columns went out to ravage the land, the main force of the VhSi- 
istines remained in contact with Saul's small army. G., however, has 
a very different text: and he [Jonathan] went out from the garrison of ihe 
Philistines which was beyond Michmashy but he did not tell his father 
anything [of his plans]. This prepares the way for ch. 14. Cunously 
this reading is generally overlooked. 
Jonathan pkms an attack on the Philistine garrison, 14 : i-io. 

1. That bare his annour. It was not really the task of this 
officer to carry the weapons of his chief. The armorbearer was a 
trusty aid, and was selected largely because of his military prowess. 
Philistines' garrison refers to the main force of the enemy, as distinct 
from the three raiding bands described above. Told not. The enter- 

Erize Jonathan proposes was very reckless, and Saul would certainly 
ave forbidden it. Jonathan was a bolder spirit than his father. 

2. Uttermost part, that is, on the outskirts of the town, probably 
as far as possible from the Philistines. In Migron. The only known 
Migron lies north of Michmash, and so is imsuitable. Wellhausen 
proposed in the threshing floor ^ and so an open high place, well adapted 
for Saul's camp. Six hundred indicates that the original three thou- 
sand of 13 : 2 had dwindled as the danger increased. 

3. The significance of the presence of the priest appears later, v. 18. 
Abijah is not named outside of this chapter, but as Ahimelech (22 : 9, 
20, 21 : 2) was also the son of Ahitub, and as the names have the same 
meaning, the two may be the same person. Ephod is certainly an in- 
strument used by the priest in divination; as the priest apparently 
inserted his hand into the ephod, v. 19, it may have been some kind of 
a bag;^. note on 2 : 18. 

4 f . The exact configuration of the heights which Jonathan and his 
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by which Jonathan sought to go over unto the Phil- 
istines' garrison, there was a rocky crag on the one 
side, and a rocky crag on the other side: and the name 
of the one was Bozez, and the name of the other Seneh. 

5. The one crag rose up ^ on the north in front of Mich- 
mash, and the other on the south in front of Geba. 

6. And Jonathan said to the young man that bare his 
armour, Come and let us go over unto the garrison of 
these uncircumcised: it may be that the Lord will 
work for us: for there is no restraint to the Lord to 

7. save by many or by few. And his armourbearer said 
unto him. Do all that is in thine heart: turn thee, 

8. behold I am with thee according to thy heart. Then 
said Jonathan, Behold, we will pass over unto the men, 

* G. omits. 

helper must ascend is described, presumably to show the difficulty 
of his task. The passes or ravines are offshoots from the main valley. 
At the point of mtersection were the two rocky crags, or tooths of 
rock. The names of these crags occur nowhere else. Rose up is a 
stramed rendering of an unnecessary word. The crags were so 
situated that Jonathan would have to descend one to get into the 
valley and ascend the other to reach the Philistines. 

6. These tincirctiincised is here applied to the Philistines as a re- 
proach, a usage quite common in this period, Judg. 14: 3, 15: 18, i 
Sam. 1 7 : 26, 36. The term is rarely used of other nations. The Lord 
will work for lis, otherwise failure would be certain from Jonathan's 
point of view. The task he proposed was foolhardy, as men would 
judge it, but with Jahveh's help anything was possible. 

7. Jonathan had not conmianded his assistant, the danger was too 
great for that, but laid his plan before him and invited his co- 
operation. Now the armourbearer agrees to share in the exploit, 
without whose aid even the bold prince would hardly dare to venture. 
By the help of G. we get a much clearer expression from the associ- 
ate: doaUto which thy heart inclines; behold I am with thee; as thy heart 
so is my heart. 

S-io. Jonathan realized that nothing could come of this mad 
enterprize unless Jahveh were au^icious. He could not consult the 
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9. and we will discover ourselves unto them. K they say 
thus unto US; Tarry until we come to you; then we will 
stand still in our place^ and will not go up imto them. 

10. But if they say thus/ Come up unto us; then we will 
go up: for the Lord hath delivered them into our 

11. hand: and this shall be the sign unto us. And both of 
them discovered themselves ^ unto the garrison of the 
Philistines: and the Philistines said, Behold, the 
Hebrews come forth out of the holes where they had 

12. hid themselves. And the men of the garrison an- 
swered Jonathan and his armourbearer, and said, 
Come up to us, and we will shew you a thing. And 
Jonathan said unto his armourbearer. Come up after 
me: for the Lord hath delivered them into the hand of 

1 G. adds tmto us. *G. weni otU. 

orade as Saul started to do a few hours later, so he resorts to a sign 
the sole object of which is to determine whether Jahveh approves of 
his act. {On the sign cf, further on 10 : 2-^.) The assumption is that 
only two remarks are possible for the Philistines, whereas they might 
have made many other remarks than the two named. But in sub- 
stance the enemv could only invite the lonely pair to come up the hill, 
or to remain below. The words tarry, etc. (lit. he silent, i. e., stand 
still) would mean a challenge to the pair to remain imtil the Philis- 
tines could get at them. If mey said come up, it would indicate either 
friendUness or disdain of their feebleness. The idea in Tonathan's 
mind is that if Jahveh is favorably inclined towards the bold enter- 
prize he will put the appropriate words into the mouth of the Philis- 
tines. 
Jonathan's assault on the garrison, vs. 11-15. 

11. The holes. The remark of the Philistines shows their contempt 
for the Hebrews, and indicates abundant justification for their feel- 
ings. The Hebrews had evidently kept out of reach of the enemy. 

12. Answered. Jonathan and his companion had not spoken, but 
the Hebrew uses answer freely, and the real meaning here is, in view of 
^ act of Jonathan, the men said. Shew yott a thing, or literally, make 
you know a word, i. e., tdl you something. The words are not to be 
taken as a serious challenge, for two men would not be regarded as a 
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13. Israel. And Jonathan climbed up upon his hands and 
upon his feet, and his armourbearer after him: and 
they fell before Jonathan; and his armourbearer slew 

14. them after him. And that first slaughter^ which 
Jonathan and his armourbearer made, was about 
twenty men, within as it were half a furrow's length 

menace to a strong garrison, but as a taunt. The remark conveys 
deep significance to Jonathan, however, for it is the sign that Jahveh 
bids him attack. The hand of Israel not ifUo our hands, for Jonathan 
evidently foresees the starting of a battle in which the army of Israel 
will participate.^ 

13. npon his hands and his feet, because the diff was steep. Smith 
supposes that during this climb Jonathan was hidden, so that he sur- 
prised the garrison. It is difficult to see how there could be any sur- 
prise to the Philistines, as they had seen Jonathan and asked him to 
come to them. If Jonathan had sought to reach them imawares, he 
would not have disclosed himself. It may be that the steep dimb 
indicates that he rcEudied the garrison at an imexpected point and so 
began his attach in an unexpected place. And they fell before Jona- 
thaoi is abrupt. It is better to follow G. and they turned before Jona- 
than and he struck them down. Either the Philistines were not looking 
for an attack, or he came upon some part of the camp unezpectedlv. 
When he began his assault, the amazed enemy turned to flee, but the 
fleet assailant kept after them, merely pausing long enough to strike 
them to the ground, while his companion followed and slew those 
whom his leader had felled. The Philistines had felt veiy secure and 
probably had neither weapons nor armor at hand. 

14. rirst slaughter in distinction from the havoc wrought in the 
batde which followed. Under the circumstances indicated in v. 13, 
the killing of twenty men in an outpost is not incredible. The rest 
of the verse is quite hopeless. The space of groimd within which the 
Philistines were slain is not important. The English rendering is 
scarcely warranted. The translation acre is extremely doubtful; 
length does not occur at all; furrow is certainljr a wrong rendering, 
to say nothing of its va^eness here, for the ordinary meaning would 
be answer, G. reads wtih missiles and stones of the fields indicating 
the weapons used, a reading accepted by Nowack; but such imple- 
ments would not be employed for this kmd of an attack. 

i|ii vs. 6-13, x8-ao, and in a Sam. Jonatban's name appean in the fall fonn 
Jehonathan. The lections may be from a sootce different from the rest of the 
narrative. 
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15. in an acre of land. And there was a trembling in the 
camp, in the field, and among all the people; the 
garrison, and the spoilers, they also trembled: and 
the earth quaked; so there was an exceeding great 

16. trembling. And the watchmen of Saul in Gibeah of 
Benjamin looked; and, behold, the multitude melted 
away, and they went hither and thither. 

17. Then said Saul unto the people that were with him, 
Number now, and see who is gone from us. And 
when they had numbered, behold, Jonathan and his 

i8.' armourbearer were not there. And Saul said unto 
Ahijah, Bring hither the ^ ark of God. For ^ the ark of 

1 G. Epkod. *G.Porhe carried Ike ephod Oai day btfore Israel. 

15. The trembling which fell upon the whole body of Philistines 
was apparentiy caused by Jonathan's attack, for whidi they were 
evidently not looking. The verse is redundant in defining the loca- 
tion of the trembling. The spoilers are distinguished from the garri- 
son as those who had gone out on raids, 13:17 ff . The earth quaked 
has been explained as due to the panic among the Philistines, but 
it would be more reasonable to explain the stampede of the enemy 
as due to the earthquake. If the mysterious words in v. 14 meant 
that Jonathan dunbed to a peak above the Philistines and rolled 
rocks upon them, the trembling and the earthquake would both be 
dear. Great trembling, lit. for a trembling of God, i. e., such a trem- 
bling as only God could send. 

Saul leads his forces to battle, vs. 16-23. 

16. Looked for the commotion attracted their attention. On the 
basis of G. a slight correction is required at the dose of the verse, 
and we have: the multitude dispersed in every direction, i. e., fled with- 
out order or purpose. 

17. Saul's directions indicate his belief that the Philistine panic 
was due to a battle with some Hebrews who had left his camp. As he 
had so few men this idea suggests an inconsistency with the descrip- 
tion of V. 17. Number implies rather too formal an act for a small 
imdisdplined force, such as calling the roll. The word may mean 
no more than seek. As Jonathan was a conspicuous person his absence 
would be quickly noted. 

18. Abijah, see v. 3. Ark of God, for whkh G. reads correctly 
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God was there at that time with the children of Israel. 

19. And it came to pass, while Saul talked unto the priest, 
that the tumult that was in the camp of the Philistines 
went on and increased: and Saul said unto the priest, 

20. Withdraw thine hand. And Saul and all the people 
that were with him ^ were gathered together, and came 
to the battle: and, behold, every man's sword was 
against his fellow, and there was a very great discom- 

21. fiture. Now the ^ Hebrews that were with the Phil- 

1 G. went up. * G. slaves. 

the ephod. Saul wanted to ascertain the will of God before hazarding 
a battle, and, so far as we know, the ark was not used for divination. 
The ephod was a common agent in determining the will of God, 
23 : 9, 30 : 7. Moreover, the ark was at Kiriath-jearim at this time, 
7:1. This correction requires the emending of the next clause as 
well. In harmony with v. 3 G. means that a priest was with the 
army with the necessary means of divination. 

19. Talked unto the priest, not referring to the order to bring the 
ephod, V. 18, but to the questions to which Saul wanted an answer, 
c/. 23 : ID ff. The tumult. In v. 16 the same word is translated 
mtiUitude. As the word means roaring, it is used of a crowd in a state 
of confusion, and so making much noise. The increase of the uproar 
indicated the spread of the panic among the Philistines. Withdraw 
thine hand. Saul realizes that he must be quick to take advantage 
of the confusion of the enemy, and so interrupts the priest and dis- 
penses with the oracle. It appears that considerable time was re- 
quired in obtaining an oracle by the ephod. 

20. Were gathered together, or called together. The force with 
Saul was hastily assembled in military array in order to proceed to 
the scene of action. Upon reaching the battle field, the cause of the 
commotion mentioned in v. 19 is discovered, for the Philistines were 
found to be fighting among themselves. It is impossible to know the 
cause of this quarrel among the enemy, but it may have been over 
the responsibility for the blow inflicted by Jonathan. 

2if. These verses are parenthetical, describing how Saul's troops 
were reinforced by two classes who joined him at a timely moment. 
The first class consisted of Hebrews who had been captured and en- 
slaved and were taken on the campaign for menial work. Hence the 
interpolation in the English version from the country is misleading; 
and it is better to read with G. revoked in place of round about, for 
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istines as beforetime, which went up with them into 
the camp from the coufUry round about; even they also 
turned to be with the Israelites that were with Saul 

22. and Jonathan. Likewise all the men of Israel which 
had hid themselves in the hill country of Ephraim, 
when they heard that the Philistines fled, even they 

23. also followed hard after them in the battle. So the 
Lord saved Israel that day: and the battle passed 

24. over by Beth-aven. And the men of Israel were dis- 
tressed that day: but Saul adjured the people, saying, 
Cursed be the man that eateth any food until it be 
evening, and I be avenged on mine enemies. So none 

25. of the people tasted food. And all the people came 

the point is that they took advantage of the confusion of the Philis- 
tines and fled to the army of Saul. The second class comprised the 
Hebrews who had taken refuge in the hills {cf, 13 : 6), and now that 
the enemy was in a panic came from their hiding places and attacked 
them. 

23. The writer looked upon the panic of the Phflistines as the 
work of God, and so says Jahveh saved Israel. The foe was driven 
by the Hebrews as far as Beth-aven, or better after a text of 
G., Beth-horon, on the western slope of the hills of Ephraim. At 
Uiis point G. has this substantial addition to the text which is 
quite generally accepted as authentic: and all the people who were 
with Saul were about ten thousand men, and the battle spread in the 
mountains of Ephraim. 

Jonathan innocently violates Saul's adjuration, vs. 24-30. 

24. Distressed, llie right meaning is hard pressed by the enemy 
as 13 : 6, and that sense is imsuitable here. It is better to follow G. 
and change the whole clause to read: and Saul committed a great 
blunder on that day; for the narrative is evidently in sympathy with 
Jonathan. Adjured. Saul's idea was to continue the favorable aus- 
pices of Jahveh by a great fast. He probably did not consider the 
danger of the himgry people relaxing their efforts in the fight the 
moment they captured some spoil for food. Evening, for the Hebrew 
day ended at sxmset, and then the fast would be over, and the fight- 
ing too. 

25. The people, but the text reads the land, and in Hebrew that 
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into the forest; and there was honey upon the ground. 

26. And when the people were come unto the forest, 
behold, the honey dropped: but no man put his hand 

27. to his mouth; for the people feared the oath. But 
Jonathan heard not when his father charged the people 
with the oath: wherefore he put forth the end of the 
rod that was in his hand, and dipped it in the honey- 
comb, and put his hand to his mouth; and his eyes 

28. were enlightened. Then answered one of the people, 

never means the inhabitants. G. reads, aU the land fasted^ which 
is open to the same objection, besides being redundant. The text 
is corrupt beyond the critic's power to restore. Honey. Canaan 
was called "a land flowing with milk and honey," Deut. 6 : 3, 11 :9. 
The wild bees built in every sort of crevice, even in the carcass of a 
lion, Judg. 14 : 8. 0. reads, now there were honeycombs upon the 
field, and is consistent in v. 26. 

26. As the text stands the first part of the verse is a repetition; 
and then we have the statement that the honey was dropping, not 
already on the ground as in v. 25. Partly after G. it is better to 
read: the people came to the honeycomb, whence the bees had gone (after 
Smith). This sentence prepares the way for the assertion that the 
people did not touch the abundant food lying right at hand. Put 
his hand to his mouth, a figure of speech for eat, v. 27, Prov. 19 : 24. 
Feared. Among the Hebrews there was great awe of an oath, for 
the people believed that a curse would fall on them if they violated 
its terms. 

27. Heard not, for Jonathan and his armorbearer were absent 
when Saul had enjoined the fast, v. 17, otherwise it is assumed that 
he would not have eaten the honey. Eyes were enlightened is 
explained by Smith as the reviving of the powers of vision, the weary 
man not seeing clearly; but it is better with Nowack to regard the 
description as the rekindling of the whole bodily strength as the result 
of the refreshment. Honey like sugar is rich in food that stimulates 
quickly. 

28. The object of the speaker was not to warn Jonathan of his 
danger, otherwise he would have spoken before Jonathan got the 
honey to his mouth, but to explain the abstinence of the army. 
Jonathan would naturally fail to comprehend why others did not 
follow his example, and so secure mudi needed refreshment. The 
people were faint is regarded by many as a gloss from v. 31, or as 
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and said, Thy father straitly charged the people with 
an oath, saying, Cursed be the man that eateth food 

29. this day. And the people were faint. Then said 
Jonathan, My father hath troubled the land: see, I 
pray you, how mine eyes have been enlightened, 

30. because I tasted a little of this honey. How much 
more, if haply the people had eaten freely to-day of the 
spoil of their enemies which they found? for now hath 
there been no great slaughter among the Philistines. 

a corrupt text, Smith proposing some ingenious substitutes. Some 
phrase is neces^ry here, not as an independent statement, but as the 
conclusion of the speaker's remarks. We might read, therefore the 
people are faints because Saul having ordered a fast, the people 
pass by the easily procured refreshment and are too weary to be 
effective fighters. If any change is made, it would be best to read 
something like, and so the people fast. 

29. Troubled. The word is serious, and we may bring out the 
force better by rendering the clause, my father has brought misfortune 
upon the land, because his putting food imder the ban has saved the 
Philistines from the full effect of Uieir panic. A little of this honey, 
should be this little honey. Jonathan's sharp criticism of his father 
is based on the marked effect of a bit of honey on himself. Had the 
people eaten freely their exhaustion would be relieved, and they 
would be fit for the pursuit. 

30. The Spoil. Jonathan's words imply that the pursuers had 
already found much food abandoned or thrown away by the enemy 
in their hasty flight. He would have had the people do more than 
merely take a little honey as he had. No great slau^ter. The prince 
is evidently dissatisfied with the results. He had created a panic 
in the foe's ranks, and that afforded an opportimity to administer 
a crushing defeat which might have delivered his people from their 
oppressor. This failure rather than a desire for self-defense pro- 
voked the frank disapproval of his father's oath. 

The famished people eat with the blood, vs. 31-35. 31. Aijalon, 
is near the border of the Philistine plain, and the statement there- 
fore indicates that the enemy was driven out of the Hebrew territory. 
But such a rout is regarded as inconsistent with Jonathan's words 
in V. 30, and the text is deemed corrupt. Various emendations have 
been proposed, but they are unnecessary, for though the enemy 
was pursued to his own border, a laige munber had not been slain, 
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31. And they smote of the Philistines that day from 
Michmash to Aijalon: and the people were very faint. 

32. And the people flew upon the spoil, and took sheep, 
and oxen, and calves, and slew them on the ground: 

33. and the people did eat them with the blood. Then 
they told Saul, saying, Behold, the people sin against 
the Lord, in that they eat with the blood. And he 
said. Ye have dealt treacherously: roll a great stone 

34. unto me ^ this day. And Saul said, Disperse your- 

1 G. frither, rightly. 

and so the Philistines' power was not really broken, and that is 
what Jonathan deplores. Very faint. An expression necessary here, 
for the exhaustion was due to the long pursuit and to the abstinence 
from food; therefore the words are not a reduplication of v. 28. The 
extreme hxmger of the people explains the mad rush for food, and 
the clause is dosely connected with v. 32. 

32. Evening had come; the period of Saul's ban had passed; and the 
weary pursuers had evidently reached the main camp of the enemy, 
where they found cattle which the foe had abandoned on account 
of his hasty flight. In their hurry the famished Hebrews disregarded 
the law against eating with the blood, that is, they did not wait 
until the blood was properly drained from the slain animals. For 
the law, see Gen. 9 14, Lev. 17 : 13-14, Deut. 12 : 16. The blood 
was regarded as the life, which belonged to God, and the law required 
it to be returned to the groimd. 

33. Te have dealt treacherously is inappropriate, addressed to 
Saul's informants. The simplest emendation is that proposed by 
Smith to the informers. A great stone would serve as an altar, and 
therefore involves the idea of sacrifice. The use of the stone would 
not in itself insure the complete shedding of the blood, but it would 
involve the offering of the blood to Jahveh. 

34. Disperse yourselves. Saul addresses those who had informed 
him of the sin of the people, and thus the proposed change in v. 33 is 
justified. Me would imply that Saul was to act as priest. He did 
not fault the people because they were dispensing with the services 
of a priest, but because they were not offering the blood properly; 
therefore it is better with Rlostermann to read to Jakoeh, Here. 
literally, ivith this, refers to the great stone which served as an altar. 
His ox. Sheep of the preceding clause is lacking, therefore we should 
follow G. and read every man what was in his hand, i. e., what he had. 
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selves among the people, and say unto them, Bring 
me hither every man his ox, and every man his sheep, 
and slay them here, and eat; and sin not against the 
LoKD in eating with the blood. And all the people 
brought every man his ox with him that night, and 

35. slew them there. And Saul built an altar ^ unto the 
Lord: the same was the first altar that he built imto 
the Lord. 

36. And Saul said. Let us go down after the Philistines by 
night, and spoil them until the morning light, and let 
us not leave a man of them. And they said. Do what- 
soever seemeth good unto thee. Then said the priest, 

37. Let us draw near hither unto God. And Saul asked 

1 G. adds then. 

That night is lacking in G. and is changed by several scholars to to 
Jakoeh, The slaying, however, did take place at night. 

35. An altar. Some writers regard the altar simply as the great 
stone referred to in v. 33; but a strict construction requires us to 
imderstand a new step, and I follow Budde in supposing that Saul 
laid up an altar in commemoration of his victory and of saving Ihe 
people from sin. First altar. There is no record of any other altar 
erected by Saul, and therefore the words should be referred to the 
past, meaning Uiat Saul had never before set up an altar. 

Jonathan is condemned to death, vs. 36-45. 36. The famished 
people have been revived by a liberal meal, and Saul proposes a night 
attack upon the enemy. Note that he does not command, indicatmg 
a rather democratic organization. Spoil them or better, plunder 
among them, does not prepare for the idea of total extermination 
which Saul proposes, and we may read with Budde smite them. Saul 
was not after booty, but the destruction of the enemy. The people 
agree to follow Saul, but the priest, mindful of the interrupted orade, 
V. 19, desires first to ascertain whether Jahveh favors the campaign. 
The priest was Ahijah, v. 3. Budde emends the text to make Saul 
ask for the oracle, but the change is unnecessaiy; imder the circum- 
stances the proposal would come well from the priest. 

37. Answered him not. SauPs questions required only th6 answer 
yes or no, and it is difficult on account of our ignorance of the methods 
employed to understand how there could be no answer. By such a 
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counsel of God, Shall I go down after the Philistines? 
wilt thou deliver them into the hand of Israel? But 

38. he answered him not that day. And Saul said, Draw 
nigh hither, all ye chiefs of the people: and know and 

39. see wherein ^ this sin hath been this day. For, as the 
Lord liveth, which saveth Israel, though it be in 
Jonathan my son, he shall surely die. But there was 
not a man among all the people that answered him. 

40. Then said he unto all Israel, Be ye on one side, and I 
and Jonathan my son will be on the other side. And 
the people said unto Saul, Do what seemeth good unto 

41. thee. Therefore Saul said unto the Lord, the God of 

^ Vulg. in whom 

means as Gideon employed, the same result would have been reached 
if there had been dew botn on the wool and on the ground Qudg. 
6 : 36 ff.)* In 28 : 6 we find another case in which Saul gets no answer, 
though he tries several kinds of divination. That day i. e., at that time. 

38. Chiefs, lit. comers, in a figurative sense the supporting part 
of the people. This sin. Jahveh's failure to reply to Saul's queries 
indicates wrath, and the divine anger, according to the Jewish the- 
oio^> presupposes sin, and therefore Saul sets about the discovery 
of me guilty person in order to secure again the divine favor. 

39. As Jahveh lives is the most solemn form of an oath. Saveth 
Israel is a general expression indicating that God habitually saves the 
people. But it is particularly happy at this place, for Saul's point 
IS that Israel cannot be delivered from the peril save by Jahveh. 
Jonathan. Saul is not subconsciously lighting upon the culprit. 
He means that there will be no exception to his decree of death to the 
offender even though it take the second most important life of the 
kingdom. Not a man. Many of the people who had been in the fight 
knew of Jonathan's offense, and doubtless they surmised that it was 
the cause of the divine silence; their refusal to make a charge against 
the heir apparent does them great credit. 

40. The method of divination to be employed only admits of a 
choice between two parties. To make the members of the royal house 
one party emphasizes Saul's purpose to spare nobody. Doubtless 
he expected promptiv to clear the court of blame. 

41 f . Our text is obviously defective here, especially as we note that 
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Israel, Shew the right. And Jonathan and Saul were 

42. taken by lot: but the people escaped. And Saul said. 
Cast lots between me and Jonathan my son. And 

43. Jonathan was taken. Then Saul said to Jonathan, 
Tell me what thou hast done. And Jonathan told 
him, and said, I did certainly taste a little honey with 
the end of the rod that was in mine hand; and, lo, I 

44. must die. And Saul said, God do so and more also: 

45. for thou shalt surely die, Jonathan.^ And the people 

1 G. better, this day. 

shew the right is an impossible rendering, for the words mean, give 
thummim. The Greek text has preserved the original reading, par- 
ticularly valuable because it is the only information we have to show 
how urim and thummim were used. The original text was: And Saul 
saidf O Jakoeh, God of Israd, why didst thou not answer thy servant to- 
day? If the blame be in me or Jonathan my son, give urim; and if thou 
sayestf the blame is in the people, give thummim. And Said and Jon- 
athan were taken, and the people were released. Urim and thummim 
were two objects, thought to be colored stones, which were perhaps 
put in a bag, sudi as me ephod, and the one first drawn, here being 
urim, indicated that Saul or Jonathan was the culprit. A second 
casting, one of the stones standing for Saul, the other for his son, 
fixed the blame on Jonathan. In v. 42 the Greek text has another 
interesting addition, i. e., whoever Jakveh designates shall be put to 
death. And the people said to Said, it shall not be according to this word. 
But Said prevailed over the people, and they cast between him and Jona- 
than his son, and Jonathan was taken. This appears to be authentic. 
The people knew of Jonathan's guilt, and as the casting of the lots 
was evidently about to reveal his fault, a protest was lodged against 
Saul's going any further. 

43. Tell me. Saul was convinced by the result of the lots that 
Jonathan had conmiitted an offense so serious as to arouse God's 
resentment, but up to this time he had no idea what the fault was. 
Jonathan speaks slightingly of his act, for it was not wrong in itself, 
merely a violation of an indiscreet oath that he knew nothing about. 
He does not complain at the heavy sentence, but accepts his fate 
cheerfully as we note from a more accurate rendering of the last clause; 
here I am: let me die. 

45. Saul had refused to alter his decree, v. 39, but the people who 
had assented before the lots were cast, v. 40, now rebel outright and 
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said unto Saul, Shall Jonathan die, who hath wrought 
this great salvation in Israel? God forbid : as the Lord 
liveth, there shall not one hair of his head fall to the 
ground; for he hath wrought with God this day. So 

46. the people rescued Jonathan, that he died not. Then 
Saul went up from following the Philistines: and the 
Philistines went to their own place. 

47. Now when Saul had taken the kingdom over Israel^ 
he fought against all his enemies on every side, against 
Moab, and against the children of Ammon, and 
against Edom, and against the kings ^ of Zobah, 
and against the Philistines: and whithersoever he 

1 G. rightly king. 

refuse to permit the death of the hero who had won the battle. Saul's 
power was not recognized as absolute. Wrought with God is vague, 
and hard to interpret; for if Jonathan worked with God, why should 
the sacred lot choose him as the victim of God's anger? The G. 
shows that the text is suspicious. Smith suggests /(C?r God wiU be 
gracious this day. It is simplest to change a single letter, aleph for 
ayin and we have surely God has worked to-day, i. e., in giving the great 
victory. Rescued not by force, but by a substitute which some 
scholars suppose to have been a man, oUiers an animal as allowed 
even in the early laws, Ex. 13 : 13, 34-20. 

46. Though Saul had made his peace with God, he did not attempt 
fuller to follow the enemy, and their defeat was so great that they re- 
tired to their own land. 

A summary of Saul's wars, family and court, vs. 47-52. The pas- 
sage was apparently written as the closing part of the stoiy of Saul's 
life, and would naturally come later in the book. As it is entirely 
friendly to Saul, it may have been placed here to precede the account 
of Saul's later misfortunes. The passage seems to exaggerate Saul's 
victories. 

47. The first clause must be rendered: now Saul had seized the soih 
ereigfUy over Israel, i. e., by force. The phrase seems to be based on 
the story of the victory over Nahash, c. 1 1 . After Edom the LXX has 
Beihrrehoh; as R^b and Zobah are Aramaean countries, the writer 
would make Saul's conquests almost as extensive as David's. He 
yezed them is inadmissible. The word means he condemned as guiUy. 
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48. turned himself, he vexed them. And he did valiantly, 
and smote the Amalekites, and delivered Israel out 
of the hands of them that spoiled them. 

49. Now the sons of Saul were Jonathan, and Ishvi, and 
Malchishua: and the names of his two daughters were 
these; the name of the firstborn Merab, and the name 

50. of the yoimger Michal: and the name of Saul's wife was 
Ahinoam the daughter of Ahimaaz: and the name of 
the captain of his host was Abner the son of Ner, 

51. Saul's unde. And Kish was the father of Saul; and 
Ner the father of Abner was the son of Abid. 

52. And there was sore war against the Philistines all the 

As the sense is imsuitable, and the verb has no object, it is better to 
correct with the G.: wherever he turned, he was victorious, an emen- 
dation now generally accepted. 

48. Did valiantly shoidd be dosely associated with v. 47. Other- 
wise we may render: and he organised an army. As the battle with 
the Amaleldtes is described in c 15, it is dear that we have a smnmary 
of the whole reign of Saul. 

49. Ishvi is evidently a corruption of Ishbaal, later changed to Ish- 
bosheth on account of the revolt against the term Baal, He was Saul's 
successor, 2 Sam. 2 : 8 f. Abinadab who is named among the sons of 
Saul slain at Gilboa, 31 : 2, is lacking here. According to i Chron. 
8 : 33, Saul had four sons, Ishbaal being the yoxmgest, a fact which 
would explain his absence from the disastrous battle of Gilboa. 
Both daughters were used in Saul's attempts to ensnare David in the 
toils, according to ch. 18. 

50. Neither Saul's wife nor his father-in-law are mentioned else- 
where. David had a wife named Ahinoam, but it can hardly be the 
same person. Rizpah, Saul's concubine, and her children are not 
induded in the catalogue. Abner figures prominently in the history 
after Saul's death, but otherwise appears but inddentally. 

51. This verse evidently intends to define the family relationship 
more dosely. S^ish was a son of Abiely 9:1, therefore after Josephus 
we should read: for Kish the father of Saul, and Ner the father of Ab^ 
ner were sons of Abid, As Abner means Ner is my father, he was evi- 
dently named appropriately. 

52. The verse is partly connected with v. 46, but the dosing part, 
showing how Saul gathered his army goes well with v. 48. 
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days of Saul: and when Saul saw any mighty man, 
or any valiant man, he took him imto him. 
I5« And Samuel said unto Saul, The Lord sent me to 
anoint thee to be king ^ over his people,^ over Israel: 
now therefore hearken thou unto the voice of the 

2. words ^ of the Lord. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, 
I have marked that which Amalek did to Israel, how 
he set himself against him in the way, when he came 

3. up out of Egypt. Now go and smite Amalek, and 
utterly destroy ' all that they have, and spare them 
not; but slay both man and woman, infant and suck- 
ling, ox and sheep, camel and ass. 

I 1 T4trking in G. * Lacking in G. properly. * G. adds them^ and. 

(2) SauVs tvar against Amalek, his disobedience and rejection, ch. 15 

It is assumed in the narrative that this war is Satd's first act as 
king, and that he is entirely under Samuel's orders. The marked 
hostility to Saul's rule adds to the reason for classing this passage with 
the stories in chs. 7; 8; 10: 17-25; 12. (See Introduction.) It is a 
parallel to 13: 7b-i5a, neither accoimt of Saul's rejection containing 
allusion to the other, or allowing for a second deposition. As the 
Philistines are assumed to have been completely defeated under 
Samuel (di. 7), to find an enemy, Saul must go far away to the desert 
regions bordering on Egypt. 

Saul is ordered to exterminate the Amalekites as an act of reven^ 
vs. 1-3. I. Sent me to anoint thee goes back to the story in 
chs. 8, 10: 17-25, 12, of which this is the sequel. 

2. Marked, correctiyoi»^ with punishment. Therefore we should 
render: / will punish or avenge. AnuUek attacked Israel soon after 
the escape from Egypt; Ex. 17 :8-i6; Num. 14 : 45; Deut. 25 : i^. 
The present war is in execution of the threat of Ex. 17 : 16. It is 
implied tiiat Israel does not engage in improvoked war, and the 
wrongs of Israel justify the extermination of the offending tribe. 

3. Utteriy destroy. Tlie word is usually translated deoote. The 
term implies the setting apart from ordinary use, and so often as 
here to exterminate. Infant, better child, as me combination of child 
and baby indicates the slaughter of diildren of all ages. 
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4. And Saul summoned the people, and numbered them 
in Telaim, two hundred thousand footmen,^ and ten 

5. thousand men of Judah.^ And Saul came to the dty * 

6. of Amalek, and laid wait in the valley. And Saul 
said unto the Kenites, Go, depart, get you down from 
among the Amalekites,' lest I destroy you with them: ^ 
for ye shewed kindness to all the children of Israel, 
when they came up out of Egypt. So the Kenites 

7. departed from among the Amalekites. And Saul 
smote the Amalekites, from Havilah as thou goest to 

8. Shur, that is before Egypt. And he took Agag the 

1 Lacking in G. * G. cities. *G.do not join thyself vUk them, 

Saul gathers an army and defeats Amalek, but reserves the king 
and the best of the booty, vs. 4-9. 4. Telaim, in Josh. 15 : 24, 
Telem, one of the cities on the southern border of Egypt. This 
was probably the point of concentration, where the warriors were 
directed to assemble. The number of warriors is impossibly large, 
but late writers are inclined to predicate big things of the early 
dajrs. The structure of the sentence in Heb. &ows that the Judean 
force is a clumsy addition. 

5. Laid wait in the valley or wadi, the low bed of a stream. Said's 

Eurpose was to remain in hiding along one of the routes traversed 
y the Bedouin foe until he could fall upon them imexpectedly. 
His force could not have been large. And for the end in view it 
would not need to be large. 

6. The Kenites were a friendly people according to Judg. i : 16, 
the stock into which Moses married, cf. Num. 10 : 29 f., Judg. 4:17. 
The notice to them and their departure is deemed inconsistent with 
Saul's plans of secrecy. That would be the case only if they were 
actually mingled with the quarry. The warning may have been a 
hint to take themselves and their cattle out of the neighborhood. 

7. Havilah is mentioned as a place remote from Palestine, Gen. 
2:11, 10 : 7, 29. Such a location would not serve here. Either 
the text is corrupt, or a place no longer known is meant. Skur was 
on the border of Eg3rpt. The writer supposes the campaign to cover 
a large amount of territory. 

8. Agag alive. The captive king, like the reserved booty, and the 
monument, was to mark Saul's triumph. 
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king of the Amalekites alive, and utterly destroyed 
9. all the people with the edge of the sword. But Saul 
and the people spared Agag/ and the best of the 
sheep, and of the oxen, and of the fatlings, and the 
lambs, and all that was good, and would not utterly 
destroy them: but every thing that was vile and 
refuse, that they destroyed utterly. 
ID. Then came the word of the Lord unto Samuel, saying, 

11. It repenteth me that I have set up Saul to be king: 
for he is turned back from following me, and hath 
not performed my commandments. And Samuel was 

12. wroth; and he cried unto the Lord all night. And 
Samuel rose early to meet Saul ^ in the morning; and 
it was told Samuel, saying, Saul came to Carmel, and, 

* G. adds alive. ^ G. Israel. 

9. The people were associated with Saul in the act of disobedience; 
later he blames them for the error, vs. 20, 24. FatUngs involves an 
emendation of the text, but is accepted by many, though the word 
is very doubtfuL 

Samuel api>ears, upbraids the king, and pronounces his rejection 
from the throne, vs. 10-23. ii* It repentetii me. The idea is brought 
out that God's appointment was conditional, so that a king held 
office only during j^ood behavior. Wroth does not seem to be the 
right idea, otherwise the all night appeal would be jneaningless. 
G. reads tifos disquieted, certainly expressing a more appropriate feel- 

12. Samud s all night pleas had produced a message, v. 16, and 
early in the morning he sets out to execute the divine decree. In G. 
the order of names is reversed, a fact unnoticed by the commentators: 
It was told Saul had come to Cannel, a place a few miles south of 
Hebron, in itself a more natural situation. A monument to commemo- 
rate his victory. G. makes Samuel the subject and has an additional 
clause: and he turned his chariot and went down to Gil gal to Saul, and 
behold he was offering a sacrifice to Jakueh, the best of the booty which 
he had taken from Amalek. According to this text Samuel comes 
upon Saul at a sacred place in the veiy act of making his guilty 
offering; cf, 13 : 10. 
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behold, he set him up a monument, and is gone about, 

13. and passed on, and gone down to Gilgal. And Samuel 
came to Saul: and Saul said unto him, Blessed be 
thou of the Lord: I have performed the command- 

14. ment of the Lord. And Samuel said, What meaneth 
then this bleating ^ of the sheep in mine ears, and the 

15. lowing ^ of the oxen which I hear? And Saul said, 
They have brought them from the Amalekites: for the 
people spared the best of the sheep and of the oxen, to 
sacrifice unto the Lord thy God; and the rest we have 

16. utterly destroyed. Then Samuel said unto Saul, Stay, 
and I will tell thee what the Lord hath said to me this 

17. night. And he said unto him, Say on. And Samuel 

1 Heb. voice or sound. 

13 f . Blessed be thou. Saul's words show that he was full of joy 
at his great victory, and is quite unaware of any transgression. The 
captured animals would naturally pour forth their cries. That 
Samuel makes no reference to any sacrifice counts against the Greek 
text dted above, but does not exclude it. 

15. The people spared. In v. 9 we read that Said and the people 
saved the best animals for sacrifice; here the king puts the whole 
responsibility on the troops. Fatlings and lambs as v. 9 are not men- 
tioned here, adding to oiu: suspicion of that verse. Sheep and ozen 
are comprehensive enough, </. v. 21. 

16. ^lis nighty lit. the nig/U, The meaning can only be the past 
night here, v. 11, in spite of the fact that elsewhere the reference 
is always to the coming night. The words of the seer show what had 
come to him during his long intercession. 

17. The text is difficult and the translation uncertain. The Eng- 
lish versions are very questionable. The best rendering is: Wast thou 
not too small in thy eyes to be head of the tribes of Israel? Yet Jahoeh 
hath anointed thee king over Israel, G. has an amplified text which 
may be more original: Wast thou not too little in thy eyes to be a leader 
of the tribe of Benjamin, the smallest tribe of Israd? Yet Jakoeh, etc. 
The idea is plainly to emphasize Jahveh's exaltation of Saul to a posi- 
tion beyond what he had any claim to, and so to establish an obliga- 
tion of obedience. 
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said, Though thou "wast little in thine own sight, wast 
thou not made the head of the tribes of Israel? And 
i8. the Lord anointed thee king over Israel; and the 
Lord sent thee on a journey, and said, Go and utterly 
destroy the sinners ^ the Amalekites, and fight against 

19. them until they be consumed. Wherefore then didst 
thou not obey the voice of the Lord, but didst fly 
upon the spoil, and didst that which was evil in the 

20. sight of the Lord? And Saul said unto Samuel, Yea, 
I have obe)red the voice of the Lord, and have gone 
the way which the Lord sent me, and have brought 
Agag ^ the king of Amalek, and have utterly destroyed 

21. the Amalekites. But the people took of the spoil, 
sheep and oxen, the chief of the devoted things, to 

22. sacrifice unto the Lord thy God in Gilgal. And 
Samuel said. Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt 
offerings and sacrifices, as in obe3dng the voice of the 
Lord? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 

1 G. adds against me. * G. adds alive as v. 8. 

18. Sinners in view of their hostility to Israel. They be consumed 
is based on a necessarily emended text, as the Hebrew reads urUU 
they have consumed them. G. reads untU thou hast consumed them. 

19. Fly. The verb is a denominative from a noun meaning a 
bird of prey, hence pounce eagerly. The expression is more suitable 
in 14 : 32, its only other occurrence, for here the reproach was not 
for gre^lily devouring the booty, and for saving it alive. 

20. G. reads, because I listened to the demand \voice[ of the people^ 
So Saul explains the saving of the animals as the work of his army, 
in agreement with vs. 9, 21, 24. Otherwise he insists that he has 
executed his orders. 

22. Samuel expresses in beautiful language the common prophetic 
conception of Gcxl's demands upon the people, cf. Am. 5 : 2 iff., Hos. 
6 : 6, Is. X : II ff., Mic. 6 : 8ff. The prophetic religion was ethical 
rather than ceremonial. 
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23. hearken than the fat of rams. For rebellion is as the 
sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness is as idolatry and 
teraphim. Because thou hast rejected the word of the 
Lord, he hath also rejected thee from being king.^ 

24. And Saul said unto Samuel, I have sinned: for I have 
transgressed the commandment of the Lord, and thy 
words: because I feared the people, and obeyed their 

25. voice. Now therefore, I pray thee, pardon my sin, and 
turn again with me, that I may worship the Lord. 

26. And Samuel said unto Saul, I will not return with 
thee: for thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, and 
the Lord hath rejected thee from being king over 

27. Israel. And as Samuel turned about to go away, he ^ 

^ G. adds over Israel^ as v. 26. * G. Saul. 

23. Witchcraft or divination was put down by Saul himself accord- 
ing to ch. 28. Stttbbonmess lit. causing to push, hence probably pre- 
sumption^ i. e., in taking upon himself the modifying of the prrohet's 
order. Teraphim were images, sometimes in human form, and were 
considered harmless in David's time, 19 : 13, cf, Peters, Rdig, of the 
Hebrews f 99 f . 

Saul pleads for recognition before the people, vs. 24-31. By several 
scholars this paragrapn is regarded as an addition. The chief reasons 
being that SamuePs attitude towards Saul relents, and the state- 
ment that God never repents. The slaughter of Agag woidd in* 
dicate that Samuel's feelings had not changed. 

24. I have sinned. In view of the decree of deposition, the jdng 
at last awakes to his fault, but blames it upon his fear of the people. 
They were determined to save the valuable spoils, which doubtless 
they sadly needed, and Saul dare not risk his throne by thwarting 
them. 

25. Pardon my sin, an act at the time regarded as quite within 
the power of a man of God, c/. Ex. 10 : 1 7, Mt. 9 : 2 ff . Turn with me, 
or better rdum as the same Hebrew word is rendered in v. 26. The 
meeting had taken place apart from the camp, and now that Said 
has confessed and asked forgiveness, he desires the prophet to go 
back with him to the possibly interrupted sacrifice, so as to have 
Samuel's approbation before the people. 

27. Laid hold* Saul may have intended to take Samuel back 
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laid hold upon the skirt of his robe, and it rent. 

28. And Samuel said unto him. The Lord hath rent the 
kingdom of Israel from thee this day, and hath given 
it to a neighbour of thine, that is better than thou. 

29. And also the Strength of Israel will not lie nor repent: 

30. for he is not a man, that he should repent. Then 
he said, I have sinned: yet honour me now, I pray 
thee, before the elders of my people, and before 
Israel, and turn again with me, that I may worship 

31. the Lord thy God. So Samuel turned again after 
Saul; and Saul worshipped the Lord. 

32. Then said Samuel, Bring ye hither to me Agag the 
king of the Amalekites. And Agag came imto h\m 

by force, or the seizing of the robe may have been only to reinforce 
his supplication. That the robe was torn, indicates that the scene 
was violent. 

28. The tearing of a robe was a highly symbolical act, i Kings 
II : 30 f; but the spoiling of his garment apparently angers the seer, 
for he goes further than before in declaring that his successor is 
already appointed, <f, 13 : 14. Neighbour or companion presupposes 
such a situation as we have later when David is an honored attach^ 
of Saul's court. 

29. Strength, or better with Driver, the Glory of Israel, Such terms 
for the deity are marks of a late period. Repent. The rejection of 
Said had been based wholly on the declaration that Jahveh had 
repented, v. 11. The doctrine taught now is that a divine decree 
is unalterable. 

30. Saul's request is now (cf, v. 25) that he may be privileged to 
keep up the appearances of the royal position. The elders were the 
leaders of the various clans which made up the army. 

31. Thexelenting of Samuel is quite contrary to his usual attitude. 
Samuel slays Agag and returns to Ramah, vs. 32-34. The passage 
connects closely with v. 23. Immediately after the rebuke was the 
time for the complete execution of the decree of extermination. 

32. DdUcately is weak and inappropriate. ToUeringly may be 
extracted from the rare Hebrew word, and that suits Agag's remark. 
Apparently he had been badly wounded and was now so weak and 
depressed over his caLamity that death would be a relief. 
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delicately. And Agag said, Surely the bitterness of 

33. death is past. And Samuel said, As thy sword hath 
made women childless, so shall thy mother be childless 
among women. And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces 
before the Lord in Gilgal. 

34. Then Samuel went to Ramah; and Saul went up to his 

35. house to Gibeah of Saul. And Samuel came no more 
to see Saul imtil the day of his death; for Samuel 
mourned for Saul: and the Lord repented that he had 
made Saul king over Israel 

^3. Hewed In pieces is the traditional rendering of a word used 
only here, and the meaning of which is quite unknown. That Samuel 
slew Agag as a sacrifice is quite clear, but there is no need to suppose 
that unusual violence was used. 

34. This parting shows an interview between Samuel and Saul of 
wmch we have no record. 

35. This statement is contradicted in 19 : 24, but the latter passage 
is late and belongs to another source. Samuel mourned because Saul 
had failed either to show the qualities of a king or to do anjrthing 
effective to relieve his people of their distress. For the same reason 
Jahveh repented his choice of a king. Such a statement would have 
no place if it originally foUowni 15 : 1-33. 

Ch. 16 is all assigned to T, the early source. The real beginning 
of this stoiy is 15 : 34 f ., in which we have a reference to an interview 
between Samuel and Saul, of which there is no record in T, but for 
which we may have a late substitute in 13 : yb-isa. It was the last 
interview between these two. Samuel haa been greatly disappointed 
in the work of the man he had inspired to take the throne. Samuel 
had under God made Saul king to rescue Israel from the Philistines, 
but he had taken no action untU his hand was forced by Jonatlum, 
and even then his efforts were made abortive by his rash oath. The 
natural result is that Samuel mourned for Saul, that is lamented 
that his rule was so unpromising, and that Jahveh repented his 
choice of a king, a statement quite absurd after 13 : 7b~i5a and 15 : 

1-33- 
In ch. 16 we find Jahveh resolved to put another king in Saul's 

place, and we find that Samuel is afraid of Saul. Evidently this is 
not the Samuel who had so mercilessly denounced the king to his 
face and declared that he was to be supplanted by one more worthy. 
Nor is this the Saul who had cringed and begg»i at Samuel's feet, 
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2. The Second Stage: David is Attached to Satd's Court, 

i6: 1-18 :4 

16. And the Lord said unto Samuel, How long wilt thou 

mourn for Saul, seeing I have rejected him from being 

king over Israel? fill thine horn with oil, and go, I will 

send thee to Jesse the Beth-lehemite: ^ for I have 

2. provided me a king among his sons. And Samuel 

1 G. to Bethldiem, in some texts preceding to Jesse, 

but the Saul who would have put Jonathan and David to death, 
and who did slay without scruple the priests of Nob. 

In N the king is chosen by lot from all the tribes of Israel, in T he 
is chosen directly by Jahveh, and that is the metiiod here. In T 
the chosen one is anointed by the seer, and then turned free to win 
his kingdom as he may, and that is precisely the method here. 

We notice that Samuel does not say a word to the Bethlehemites 
or to Jesse or to David about the kingdom; nor is David told the 
purpose of his anointing. Anointing was very common, and the rite 
was applied to material things and to men, and men were anointed 
for many purposes. The residt of the anointing of David was that 
Tahveh was with him from that day forward, and as a consequence 
he did many valiant deeds; but he may never have dreamt that he 
was to become a king. The heroic deeds in guerilla war performed by 
David under the influence of Jahveh's spirit explain the reputation 
that he soon attained, and which led to his choice as coiut musician 
to the psychopathic king. 

It is usually assumed that David was a mere boy at the time of 
the anointing. As a matter of fact there is not a word in the passage 
to indicate ms age. He was the youngest of Jesse's sons, but so far 
as that goes he might have been forty. He was of fair complexion 
and handsome, but those qualities do not imply boyhood. A reason- 
able guess is that he was in the early twenties. The most distinguished 
hero of the British Royal Flying Squadron was 23 years old. There- 
fore the same David serves m vs. 14-23 as the noted warrior. 

(i) David is anointed by Samud, 16: z-13 

1. Jahveh reproves the prophet for lamenting the loss of one 
rejected by him, since steps must be taken to put the divine decree 
into effect. Horn, commonly used as a vessel among a i>rimitive 
people. Similarly Samuel had used a vial of oil for the anointing of 
Saul, 10 : 1. 

2. Will kill me. Saul slew the priests of Nob for befriending 
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said, How can I go? if Saul hear it, he will kill me. 
And the Lord said, Take an heifer with thee, and say, 
3. 1 am come to sacrifice to the Lord. And call Jesse to 
the sacrifice, and I will shew thee what thou shalt do: 
and thou shalt anoint unto me him whom I name imto 

4. thee. And Samuel did that which the Lord spake, 
and came to Bethlehem. And the elders of the dty 
came to meet him trembling, and said, Comest thou 

5. peaceably? And he said, Peaceably: I am come to 
sacrifice unto the Lord: sanctify yourselves, and come 
with me to the sacrifice. And he sanctified Jesse and 

David when he was a fugitive, 22 : 9 ff.; Samuel might well have hesi- 
tated to instigate a rebellion even against one rejected of God, for 
Saul still held the position as king. Samuel is told to allege an inci- 
dental mission in place of his real one. The prophet supposed all 
his plans to come from God. Take an heifer or calf suggests that 
the animal was led all the way from Ramah, but we cannot press the 
details of a story like this. Still the taking of the calf would serve 
to disarm the suspicion of any spies of Saul tbat might see him. Sam- 
uel is really afraid of Saul. 

3. The prophets felt assured of constant divine guidance, Am. 7:15, 
Jer. I : 7 f . Whom I name. Samuel had been told in advance that 
the new king would be one of Jesse's sons; the disclosure of the 
individual was reserved till the moment for action came. In the 
anointing of Saul, there was no such reservation, 9 : 1 5 ff . In the man- 
ner of choosing the king, by direct designation, not by lot, this story 
is allied to the older version of the choosiog of Saul. 

4. Trembling. The fear of the elders suggests that Samuel's 
visits to various parts of the country did not always bring joy. The 
prophets were usually messengers of dark tidings. Peaceably is 
reminiscent of ambassadors who might bring a warlike message. 
It is better to render. Is thy coming auspicious? 

5. Come with me to the sacrifice. If the elders were really pre- 
sented at the sacrifice, as the words imply, then the anointing of 
David was not secret, an idea on which Smith la3rs much stress. 
G. makes the point plainer reading, and rejoice with me today ^ i. e., in 
view of what he was to do. Sanctify. The elders were left to 
perform the necessary rites of purification themselves, but it is said 
that Samvel himself made sure of the fitness of Jesse's family. The 
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6. his sons, and called them to the sacrifice. And it came 
to pass, when they were come, that he looked on Eliab, 
and said, Surely the Lord's anointed is before him. 

7. But the Lord said unto Samuel, Look not on his 
countenance, or on the height of his stature; because 
I have rejected him: for the Lord seeth ^ not as man 
seeth; for man looketh on the outward appearance, 

8. but the Lord looketh on the heart. Then Jesse called 
Abinadab, and made him pass before Samuel. And 

9. he said. Neither hath the Lord chosen this.^ Then 
Jesse made Shammah to pass by. And he said, 

10. Neither hath the Lord chosen this.^ And Jesse made 

^ The italicized words are rightly in G. ' Or, this one. 

statem^t is difficult, for Samuel later did not know of the existence 
of David, and had apparently never seen the other sons till they 
appeared at the feast. Instead of sanctified we should probably 
read seiU for. The elders were present, but the proceeding would 
be vain unless the presence of Jesse's sons was assured. 

6. Eliab was in Saul's army, according to a late stoiy, 17 : 28, and 
was large and impressive, v. 7, hence Samuel thought Jesse's oldest 
son was the choice of Jahveh, cf. 10 : 23. 

7. Countenance is too limited. The word means z&^ may 5« jeen, 
htSMfx appearance, Eliab was evidently a fine looking man. Otttward 
appearance on the other hand is a generous rendering of a word that 
means eyesy though the lexicons go almost as far. Countenance would 
be better here, and the \ise would not be strained. The heart is 
applied to the seat of intelli^nce and of the secret motives which 
dominate one's life, hence it is the test in God's judgment. 

8 f . Abinadab was the second in age and Shammah the third ac- 
cording to 17 : 13. The honor would naturally fall to the eldest, and 
then to the next in age successively. Chosen implies that Jahveh 
spoke to Samuel as in v. 7. 

10. Seven of his sons is an inaccurate rendering to make the ntim- 
ber a^ree with the facts, but the Hebrew means, his seven sons. The 
error is only apparent, for these were all the sons who were with their 
father at the feast. According to 17 : 12 Jesse had eight sons, but 
only four are known by name. In i Chr. 2 : 13-15 there are seven 
sons including David; three of them are not mentioned elsewhere, 
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seven of his sons to pass before Samuel. And Samuel 

11. said imto Jesse^ The Lord hath not chosen these. And 
Samuel said imto Jesse, Are here all thy children? ^ 
And he said, There remaineth yet the yoimgest, and, 
behold, he keepeth the sheep. And Samuel said imto 
Jesse, Send and fetch him: for we will not sit down till 

12. he come hither. And he sent, and brought him in. 
Now he was ruddy, and withal of a beautiful coun- 
tenance, and goodly to look upon. And the Lord 

13. said. Arise, anoint him: for this is he. Then Samuel 
took the horn of oil, and anointed him in the midst of 
his brethren: and the spirit of the Lord came mistily 
upon David from that day forward. So^ Samuel 
rose up, and went to Ramah. 

1 Better, boys * Better then. 

and the implication of 17 : 12 f. is that Jesse had only the four sons 
actually named here.^ 

11. Sit down implies a correction of the text, accepted by Driver 
and others. The Heb. word means turn or walk around. Perhaps 
Samud means that they will not turn away from the task until 
he has seen Jesse's last son. There may be no thought of sitting at 
a table. 

12. Ruddy, or red, so 17 : 42, otherwise only applied to Esau as a 
babe, Gen. 25 : 25. In 17 : 42 it marks a basis of contempt. It is un- 
certain whether it applies to the hair or the countenance. The de- 
scription varies somewhat in 17 : 42. The text is scarcely soimd, and 
we may correct with Smith and read: a youth of fine eyes and goodly 
appearance, though eyes, while literal, may be too specific. Anoint. 
We should either follow G: anoint David, thus giving point to the 
phrase for this is he{ or, perhaps better, restore some lost words, 
thus: anoint }am,for this one I have chosen, in contrast to those rejected 
before. 

13. His brethren. The anointing was not secret, for the elders 
must have been present too, cf, on v. 5. Spirit came or rushed as 
the result of the anointing, d, 10 : 6. Forward means that the spirit 
was with David permanently. Samuel does not say a word about 
the throne, but probably used a cryptic phrase as he had to Saul 
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14. Now the spirit of the Lord had departed from Saul, 

15. and an evil spirit from the Lord troubled him. And 
Saul's servants said unto him, Behold now, an evil 

16. spirit from ^ God troubleth thee. Let our lord now 
command thy servants^ which are before thee, to 
seek out a man who is a cunning player on the harp: 
and it shall come to pass, when the evil spirit from ^ 
God is upon thee, that he shall play with his hand,' 

17. and thou shalt be well. And Saul said imto his 

1 Heb. <!f. *G.<mhis karp. 

(10 : 7) meaning to seize his chance. The chance came in the deeds 
by which he won the fame of v. 18, and in the slaughter of a noted 
Philistine, according to the original story of ch. 17. 

(2) David^s first introducUon to the court of Saul, 16 : 14-23 

A mental ailment had fallen upon the king, and at the suggestion 
of his servants he sent for David, already well known as a seasoned 
warrior as well as a skillful musician, that by his art he might aUay 
the attacks which seized the king. 

14. Sjiuit of the Lord, or of Jahvehf is carefully distinguished 
from spirit from Jakveh or spirit of God which has a baleful influence. 
The idea is that the good spirit is Jahveh's own spirit, while the 
evil spirit is sent from Jahveh, like Satan in the book of Job, or 
the lying spirit in the mouth of Ahab's prophets, i Kings 19 : 22 ff.^ 

Saul's disease appears to be melancholia with a homiddal tend- 
ency. Such aMctions were attributed to the presence of an evil 
spirit even in N. T. times. Troubled. The root idea seems to be to 
come upon suddenly and so to terrify. The indications are pUdn that 
the attacks were periodic and severe. The verb troubled has a fre- 
quentative force. 

16. Let our Iwd command. The phrase is hardly grammatical 
in the original, and the rendering should probably be: let our lord 
now say the word and thy servants before thee wiU seek. The coiirtiers 
adroitly ask the king to order them to carry out their own recommen- 
dation. Cunning or expert; the phrase means literally one who knows. 
Shall be well, literally, gocd wtU be to thee, i. e., it will do thee good. The 
power of music to sootne mental suffering was evidently well known. 

^On thcM spirits, see my Oood and SvU, 
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servants, Provide me now a man that can play well, 
i8. and bring him to me. Then answered one of the 
young men, and said, Behold, I have seen a son of 
Jesse the Beth-Iehemite, that is cunning in playing, 
and a mighty man of valour, and a man of war, and 
prudent in speech, and a comely person, and the 

19. Lord is with him. Wherefore Saul sent messengers 
unto Jesse, and said. Send me David thy son, which 

20. is with the sheep. And Jesse took an ass laden with 
bread, and a bottle of wine, and a kid, and sent them 



18. Young men. In spite of the change of tenns, the q)eaker was 
one of the body of servants doing duty as courtiers. He was already 
personally acqiiainted with David. According to our text David's 
name is not given, an evident omission, as v. 19 shows that Saul 
knows which son is meant. David is apparently the most famous 
of Jesse's sons. A man of war is not r^undant, as it implies that 
David was experienced in the art of war as well as valiant. The at* 
tainments of David go beyond the essential condition of skill in 
music; doubtless in view of 14 : 52, with which our passage is closely 
associated, his ability as a warrior would coimt much in his favor 
with Saul. Prudent in speech would suggest that David could be 
trusted about court; but the idea is rather clever with words, and the 
meaning seems to be that David was wise or entertaining. Comely 

Jerson, rather a man of figure, i. e., a man of impressive form, 
ahveh is with him, the result of the anointing, v. 13, and shown in 
the deeds of prowess which, it is assumed, David had already per- 
fonned. 

19. Which is with the sheep is easily recognized as a note by an 
editor inserted from a harmonistic motive. It would be more natural 
to find who is an expert harpist, as Said woidd probably give Jesse 
a reason for desiring David's presence at court. Though David 
was mature and had achieved fame at arms, he is subject to his 
father's orders, lq harmony with the conditions of Hebrew family life. 

20. Laden with bread. The Hebrew has an ass of bread, ass being 
used as a measure like bottle. Such a usage is unknown and would 
indicate a disproportionate amount of bread, especially as Jesse 
was a small herdsman. Most scholars substitute ten loaves for ass, 
c/. 17 : 17. I prefer a reading suggested by G.: Jesse took an ass 
and placed upon him bread and a skin of wine and one kid, Sudh 
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21. by David his son unto Saul. And David came to 
Saul, and stood before him: and he loved him greatly; . 

22. and he became his armour-bearer. And Saul sent to 
Jesse, saying, Let David, I pray thee, stand before 

23. me; for he hath found favour in my sight. And it 

humble presents were evidently quite common. It was meant as 
a mark of appreciation for the nonor conferred upon David. 

21. Stood before him, not merely as a momentary act, for the 
words really mean that David took his place in SauFs household, 
cf. v. 22. Loved him is an evidence, of which there is mudi else- 
where, of David's winsome personality. Armour-bearer denotes 
an important office for it means the royal body-guard; it is clear 
that David was in close and constant attendance upon the king. 

22. Stand before me clearly implies a permanent position, accord- 
ing to Hebrew usage. David might not be in attendance at court 
without his father's consent. The fact that he was approved by 
Saul was deemed a sufficient reason. ' 

23. The verbs are all frequentative, the tense indicating habitual 
action. Evil is not necessary here, though of course the same spirit 
is meant; indeed many regard the word evil as a late insertion in 
vs. 14 ff. Departed implies the belief that the attack was caused 
by the presence of the spirit, hence the relief from the crisis coin- 
cided wiUi the departure of the spirit. It is an interesting idea tiiat 
though it was a divine spirit, it was under certain conditions subject 
to human control. We note that though David was brought as a 
musician, here and throughout the history his military activity 
stands first. 

(3) The story of David* s victory over Goliath, 17 : 1-18 : 5, 17-19 

This account is usually regarded as unhistorical, for the narrative 
shows many traces of a late origin, and in an early source, 2 Sam. 
21 : 19, it is records! that one of David's heroes, Elhanan, "slew 
Goliatib the Gittite, the staff of whose spear was like a weaver's 
beam." 

In its present form the section is late and shows unmistakable 
traces of the national point of view. For Saul leads his army into 
Judean territory, Israel and Judah attack the fleeing enemy (v. 52), 
and Goliath's speech presupposes an equality in the positions of 
the two combatants. 

The story is highly composite. It is quite clear that a single 
original narrative has been greatly amplified by combining dupli- 
cates, and by additions. The long passage, vs. 12-31, which is 
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came to pass, when the evil spirit from God was upon 
Saul, that David took the harp, and played with his 
hand: so Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the 
evil spirit departed from him. 

lacking in Gb. belongs to another account of the stoiy, and was 
tiie beginning of that narrative. David is here introduced because 
in that version his history begins here; vs. 19, 21, 23, repeat what 
b aheady told in vs. i~ii. The compiler has evidently modified 
V. 23b to avoid repetition and possibly contradiction, for Goliath's 
challenge may have been quite different in the two sources. There 
is a divergence too in that in v. 24 the Israelites flee when the Plul- 
istine advances; v. 31 is an awkward attempt to fit the section to 
vs. 32 ff.; 18 : 17-19 is the sequel to this story. 

The passage 17 : 55-18 : 5 is likewise from another source, whether 
the same as vs. 12-31 or not is hard to say. Saul's inquiry about 
David is meaningless after their conversation in vs. 32 ff. The 
point of this piece is to make David an attach^ of the court, and 
to report the bond between Jonathan and David. 

When we relegate these three sections, 17 : 12-31, 17 : 55-18 : 5, 
18 : 17-19, to a parallel and later version, we still have an accoxmt 
which betrays much amplification. In the first place the original 
story did not contain the name of the enemy slain by David. Ex- 
cept in V. 4 and the duplicate v. 23 this foe is invariably called the 
PhUisUne, and that is what he calls himself, v. 8. The proper desig- 
nation of this giant is Goliath the Gittite, 2 Sam. 21 : 19. In v. 23 
it is plain that Goliath is a gloss, for the proper designation the Phil- 
istine stands between Goliath and his name; vs. 46, 47 is an ampli- 
fication of the accoimt of Goliath found in 2 Sam. 21 : 19, and a 
substitute for a simple description of the Philistine of the ori^nal 
story. The name of Goliath is a gloss also in 21 : 9 preceding die 

E roper term the Philistine. David had made a name for himself 
y sla3dng a Philistine. Goliath was a famous Gittite warrior, and^ 
to exalt David's fame the identification was made. ^y« 

Another considerable amplification is in vs. 41-47; v. 48 follows 
directly upon v. 40. David's speech is filled with late ideas, and is 
feeble in that he merely repeats the threat of his opponent. There 
are nimierous other glosses, which have been added from time to 
time as the story developed. It is possible now to unearth approxi- 
mately the original story. 

Said once more led his forces against the oppressors of his people. 
A Philistine warrior offered a challenge to single combat, creating 
a panic in Saul's hosts. David was Saul's armor-bearer, and tiie 
q)irit of Jahveh came upon him, and he volunteered to meet the one 
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17. Now the Philistines gathered together their armies to 
battle, and they were gathered together at Socoh, 
which belongeth to Judah, and pitched between 

who defied Israel. He rejected the usual equipment of the soldier, 
because he saw that with sword and spear he was no match for the 
Philistine. He reverted to the weapons he had used in his boyhood, 
and which he had never wholly abandoned. He plays around his 
opponent, avoiding his long and heavy spear, until he sees an open- 
ing, and then drops him to earth with a well-aimed stone from his 
sling. Quickly rushing forward, he takes the Philistine's sword 
and cuts off his head, and retains the sword for use upon the rest of 
the host. Ihe Philistines flee, the Israelities pursue and a great 
victory is won, David using the sword to good effect. 

The above is precisely the necessary setting for the song of the 
women in 18 : 7. Saul had distinguished himself, but David's glory 
was much greater. 

It should be added that there is nothing whatever in the narrative, 
even in its latest form, which proves that David was a mere boy, 
though Cheyne argues that he cotild not have been over 14 (Aids 
to the Devoid Study of Criticism, p. 100). Even in the late section, 
17:1 2-31, Jesse is an old man, and his youngest son is not necessarily 
a kid. Saul says David is a youth, vs. 33, 55 f.; so he was, relative 
to the seasoned warrior he proposed to attack. The Hebrew term 
for youth is a very flexible word, indeed it is in EngUsh, for it is al- 
ways relative; one's youth may dbver the twenties as well as the 
teens. The Philistine disdained David, and the account of him is 
similar to that in 16 : 1-13; but again David may have been much 
smaller and younger than his opponent, and still not be a young boy. 

In the later story which contains the first account of the hero, 
David happens to be at the front when a single Philistine drives 
back the hosts of Israel, and learning of the great reward offered by 
the king, slays the foe and is brought before Saul with the head in 
his hand. Saul keeps him at court, and proposes to give him his 
daughter Merab as promised, but when the time comes, she is given 
to another. 1 

The challenge to single comi)at, vs. i-ii. i. In very modem 
terms we woidd say: the Philistines mobilized their forces for war^ 
and they were concentrated at Socoh . . . and they made their camp, 
Socoh Ues between Bethlehem and Gath, on the Judean border. Tins 
strange combat is located nearly midway between the homes of the 
two participants. Azekah is named after Socoh in Josh. 15 : 35, and 
must have been near. Ephes-danunim does not occur elsewhere, 
though there is a Pas-danunim mentioned in z Chron. 11 : 13 as the 
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2. Socoh and Azekah, in Ephes-dammim. And Saul 
and the men of Israel were gathered together, and 
pitched in the vale of Elah, and set the battle in array 

3. against the Philistines. And the Philistines stood on 
the mountain on the one side, and Israel stood on the 
mountain on the other side: and there was a valley 

4. between them. And there went out a champion out 
of the camp of the Philistines, named Goliath, of 

5. Gath, whose height was six ^ cubits and a span. And 
he had an helmet of brass ^ upon his head, and he was 
clad with a coat of mail; and the weight of the coat 

6. was five thousand shekels of brass.^ And he had 
greaves of brass ^ upon his legs, and a javelm of brass ^ 

>G./<wr. * Bronte. 

scene of one of David's battles with the Philistines. As the name 
means ceasing of blood it may have come from this event, as the 
Philistines' purpose was to end the war by a single combat. Lagarde 
suggested on the edge of the waters (see Smith), but there is little 
water in the region. 

2. Vale of Elah or valley of the terebinth, was so named from the 
prevalence of this tree. As it extends from Gath into the hills of 
Judah, it marks the course of the Philistine mardi. 

3. Mountain, better hill, for the annies were in the low country. 
This disposition of the forces prepares the way for the combat which 
takes place in the sight of both armies. Valley or ravine as Cheyne 
suggests. 

4. Champion, lit. man of the two intervals , thought to refer to the 
repeated standing of the warrior in the space between the two ar- 
mies. The text may be wrong, for G. offers a striking variant: there 
came forth the mightiest of all the people of the Philistine army. Goliath 
is a feminine, but Semitic usage justifies the form. The name is a 
gloss, see above. Six cubits would be about ten feet. 

5. Driver points out that the armor for defense was all of bronze, 
while the weapons of attack were of iron. Coat of nuul is properly 
armor for the breast made in scales like those of a fish. Five tiiou- 
8and shekels would be about one hundred and fifty pounds. The 
picture of the giant is at all events consistent. 

6. Javelin or dart as a part of the defensive armor seems inappio- 
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7. between his shoulders. And the staff of his spear was 
like a weaver's beam; and his spear's head weighed 
six hundred shekels of iron: and his shield-bearer 

8. went before him. And he stood and cried unto the 
armies of Israel, and said unto them, Why are ye come 
out to set your battle in array? am not I a Philistine, 
and ye servants to Saul? choose you a man for you, 

9. and let him come down to me. If he be able to fight 
with me, and kill me, then will we be your servants: 
but if I prevail against him, and kill him, then shall 

10. ye be our servants, and serve us. And the Philistine 
said, I defy the armies of Israel this day; give me a 

11. man, that we may fight together. And when Saul and 
all Israel heard those words of the Philistine, they 

were dismayed, and greatly afraid. 

- - - — ■ — 

priate, and such a weapon wotild not be carried between the shoulders, 
G. has shield which gives better sense. 

7. Staff. The Hebrew reads arrow, but in 2 Sam. 21 : 19 where tMs 
weapon is described, we have shafi and should so read here. The 
shield-bearer apparently only accompanied the giant on parade, for 
he does not appear to be present at the combat; but see v. 41. 

8. Set yottr battle in array or provoke a haiUe, The Philistine 
is about to propose a plan to make the battle unnecessary, and at the 
same time to instire victory for his side, for his confidence in his 
prowess was great. Come down, since Saul's army was on a hill. 
The combat was to take place in the ravine between the armies. 

9. And serve us. The giant makes the terms more emphatic in 
case, as he surely expected, he be the victor. Serve means be subject 
to. The implication is that the two peoples are at the time on an 
equal footing. 

10 f . Defy. By this taunt the Philistine hoped to force an Israelite 
for very shame to accept his challenge. Fig^t together. G. is very 
specific: both fight in single combat. Dismayed. It is assiuned that 
Saul could not honorably refuse the challenge. When David later 
took up the challenge, tibe giant's terms were ignored, as a general 
battle followed. 

David's arrival at the camp of Israel, vs. 12-31. This section is 
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12. Now David was the son of that Ephrathite of Beth- 
lehem-judah, whose name was Jesse; and he had eight 
sons: and the man was an old man in the days of Saul, 

13. stricken in years among men. And the three eldest 
sons of Jesse had gone after Saul to the battle: and 
the names of his three sons that went to the battle ^ 
were Eliab the firstborn, and next unto him Abinadab, 

14. and the third Shammah. And David was the young- 

15. est: and the three eldest followed Saul. Now David 
went to and fro from Saul to feed his father's sheep at 

16. Beth-lehem. And the Philistine drew near morning 
and evening, and presented himself forty days. 

17. And Jesse said unto David his son, Take now for thy 
brethren an ephah of this parched com, and these ten 
loaves, and carry them quickly to the camp to thy 

18. brethren; and bring these ten cheeses unto the captain 

> Or war. 

lacking in the Codex Vaticanus, the best Greek text. It belongs to 
another account of David; see above. 

12. The particularity of David's introduction, imnecessaiy after 
c. 16, betrays an independent section. Eight sons, cf. on 16 : 10. The 
last clause b difficult, lit. it says he went among men. After Driver 
we may read: new the man in the days of Saul was aged among men, 
giving the reason why he was not at the front. 

15. The verse is evidently introduced by an editor to harmonize 
this passage with 16 : 14-23, but the result is not very satisfactory. 

16. The author reports that for forty days the giant comes out 
twice each day to repeat his challenge, the two armies meanwhile 
remaining on their respective hills. 

17. £i&ah is a diy measure containing a bushel and a third. 
Paithed com is com in the ear roasted over a fire, and a common 
artide of food among the primitive Orientals. These ten loaves 
should be ten loaves of this bread. The loaves were usually flat. 
The passage suggests that these annies were largely provisioned by 
stores of food sent from home. 

18. Cheeses, lit cuts of milk. Thousand is equivalent roughly to 
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of their thousand, and look how thy brethren fare, and 

19. take their pledge. Now Saul, and they, and all the 
men of Israel, were in the vale of £lah, fighting with 

20. the Philistines. And David rose up early in the 
morning, and left the sheep with a keeper, and took, 
and went, as Jesse had commanded him; and he came 
to the place of the wagons, as the host which was 

21. going forth to the fight shouted for the battle. And 
Israel and the Philistines put the battle in array, aimy 

22. against anny. And David left his baggage in the 
hand of the keeper of the baggage, and ran to the 

23. army, and came and saluted his brethren. And as he 



our regiment. Fare. David was enjoined to greet his brothers and 
to learn their condition, whether well or ill, whole or hurt. Pledge is 
not dear. It probably means that David was to bring back some 
token from his brethren. 

19. They naturally refers to the three sons at the front; therefore 
the verse is best interpreted as a part of Jesse's directions to 
David, here informing hmi where to go. Or it may show how poorly 
this section is rdated to its context, cf, y. 2. 

20. Morning following the day on which he had received his in- 
structions. Keeper woidd not be applied to a brother; if there were 
four still at home one of them would naturally care for the sheep, 
d, V. 28. Took or took up, the load of provisions he was to carry to 
tne camp. Cheyne reads and loaded (the ass). Place of the wagons 
is doubtful. Saul could hardly have had wagons in the hills, and en- 
trenchment after BDB is better. To the fight suggests a condition in 
whid^ tiiere was actual fighting, not merdy an armistice while Go- 
liath uttered his semi-daily challenge. 

22. Baggage has rather a modem soxmd. The word means vessds, 
i. e., those in which David had carried the provisions. The keeper 
of the baggage was apparently the head of the commissary depart- 
ment, though Smith suggests the guard of the equipage. 

23 f . Same words refers to the challenj^e in v. 8 ff . If this were the 
same source, there would be less detail m the account of the Philis- 
tine. In G. the order of the last clause is more natural: were sore 
afraid and fled. They ran back from the battle line to the entrench- 
ment. 
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talked with them, behold, there came up the cham- 
pion, the Philistine of Gath, Goliath by name, out of 
the ranks of the Philistines, and spake according to 

24. the same words: and David heard them. And all the 
men of Israel, when they saw the man, fled from him, 

25. and were sore afraid. And the men of Israel said. 
Have ye seen this man that is come up? surely to 
defy Israel is he come up: and it shall be, that the man 
who killeth him, the king will enrich him with great 
riches, and will give him his daughter, and make his 

26. father's house free in Israel. And David spake to the 
men that stood by him, saying. What shall be done 
to ^ the man that killeth this Philistine, and taketh 
away the reproach from Israel? for who is this un- 
circimicised Philistine, that he should defy the armies 

27. of the living God? And the people answered him 
after this manner, saying. So shall it be done to the 

28. man that killeth him. And Eliab his eldest brother 

1 Better /9f. 

25. Come up expresses a different idea from v. 8, according to 
which each army was on a hill. Men were deputed to publish a 
prodamation announcing the great reward for the conquest of the 
giant. Free, i. e., from taxes, nulitaiy service and all other obligations 
to the state. 

26. David's first question implies that he had not heard distinctly 
the words of the herald. This second question indicates his readiness 
to undertake the task which all the men in the army shunned. The 
Uvlng God suggests a later source. 

27. After this maimer means that some person repeated the terms 
of the reward. Saying, or better, adding. 

28. Eliab's anger was due to the effrontery of the youth in discuss- 
ing with the warriors the affairs of the war. Possibly he felt the sting 
in David's second question. Left or entrusted. The question implies 
that Eliab knew 01 no one to take care of the small flock, which in- 
dicates Jesse's poverty. Pride or presumptuousness. The real chaige 
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heard when he spake unto the men; and Eliab's anger 
was kindled against David, and he said, Why art thou 
come down? and with whom hast thou left those few 
sheep in the wilderness? I know thy pride, and the 
naughtiness of thine heart; for thou art come down 

29. that thou mightest see the battle. And David said, 
What have I now done? Is there not a cause? And 

30. he turned away from him toward another, and spake 
after the same manner: and the people answered him 

31. again after the former manner. And when the words 
were heard which David spake, they rehearsed them 

32. before Saul; and he sent for him. And David said to 
Saul, Let no man's heart fail because of him; thy 

is curiosity, which had led the boy to forsake his work in order to see 
a fight. 

29. The first question is an assertion of innocence; the second is 
difficult, but the English version is hardly possible, and is too vague. 
The phrase is: was it not a word? This is luiderstood to mean that the 
accused asserts that he had done nothing but ask a (juestion. Smith 
suggests: " is it not a matter of importance," but this strains the text 
to the utmost. Moreover, David's first question indicates a minimiz- 
ing of the whole affair so far as EUab was concerned. 

30. From him, i. e., from his brother. After fhe same manner in- 
dicates that David repeated the two questions of v. 26, and as the 
former answer was repeated David heard Saul's offer three times. 
He appears to be much concerned about the character of the 
reward, to which there is no reference in the earlier account of the 
combat. 

31. This verse is an editor's attempt to fit the -preceding section 
into the narrative into which it is incorporated. The dose is very 
awkward; sent for him strains the text, but G. goes much fiulher 
in the interest of harmony, reading: and they took kim and brought 
him before Saul, 

The combat between David and Goliath, vs. 32-54. The story 
of V. II is here resmned. 

32. No man's. G! with better force reads let not the heart of my 
lord fail. The faint-heartedness carries us back to v. 11, where Said 
is included in those seized with panic. 
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33. servant will go and fight with this Philistine. And 
Saul said to David^ Thou art not able to go against 
this Philistine to fight with him: for thou art but 

34. a youth, and he a man of war from his youth. And 
David said unto Saul, Thy servant kept his father's 
sheep; and when there came a lion, or a bear, and 

35. took a lamb out of the flock, I went out after him, and 
smote him, and delivered it out of his mouth: and 
when he arose against me, I caught him by his beard, 

Z6. and smote him, and slew him. Tliy servant smote 
both the lion and the bear: and this undrcumdsed 
Philistine shall be as one of them, seeing he hath 

37. defied the armies of the living God. And David said, 

3^. Saul lays no stress on the gigantic stature and superior 
equipment of the Philistine, but only on his great maturity and 
ms iaige experience in war. 

34 f . David does not claim ever to have fought with a man. and 
so the pictiure is consistent in this respect with vs. 12-31; he bases 
his confidence on his experience as a shq)herd in which he had dain 
the wild animals that ^leyeA upon the flock. David's speech bra,rs 
marks of later amplification. The verbs are usually interpreted as 
frequentatives, but we shotild suppose that such experiences would 
not be common; and v. 36 implies the slaughter of one lion and one 
bear. Beard would hardly give a good hold for offense. The word 
means ckin, or here the lower jaw. This method of killing would 
be more suitable for David the mature warrior than for David the 
ruddy youth. 

37. Out of the paw impUes that the lion and bear had already 
seized David; therefore it is better to render more literally, from the 
faw. Will deliver me. David's last words constitute his insX point 
m the answer to Saul's objections to his youth. His first pomt is 
that he has shown his courage and skill in the killing of a lion and a 
bear; the second is that Jahveh will protect him in all dangers, 
all the more since the giant in taunting Jahveh's armies taunted 
Jahveh himself with impotence. David was ever deeply religious. 
Shall be. Saul's words are not the usual pious wish, but a strong 
assertion based on David's revelation of his character and of his 
faith. 
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The LosD that delivered me out of the paw ^ of the 
lion, and out of the paw of the bear, he will deliver 
me out of the hand of this Philistine. And Saul said 
unto David, Go, and the Loild shall be with thee. 

38. And Saul clad David with his apparel, and he put an 
helmet of brass ^ upon his head, and he clad him with 

39. a coat of mail. And David girded his sword upon 
his apparel, and he assayed to go; for he had not 
proved it. And David said tmto Saul, I cannot go 
with these; for I have not proved them. And David 

40. put them off him. And he took his staff in his hand, 
and chose him five smooth stones out of the brook, 
and put them in the shepherd's bag which he had, 
even in his scrip; and his sling was in his hand: and he 

41. drew near to the Philistine. And the Philistine came 

1 G. numUt. » Bronte. 

38. Apparel. The word usually refers to the outer garment; but 
such a sense would be xmsuitable here, for there would be no point 
In dressing David in Saul's robes. In 18 : 4 the woid means oiMty 
of a military character, and the same idea is intended here. The 
last sentence is rightly lacking in G. as it is redundant after outfit, 

39. His sword. David had no sword, and it is better to read 
and he [Satil] girded David with kis sword. Assayed to go makes no 
sense in connection with the following clause. Most modem sdioku^ 
follow G. and read he labored in vain to walk; but a youth able to 
seize a lion by the jaw and day him would not stagger under SauPs 
armor. We may render the same substituted word: he was impatienl 
to he ojf^ i. e., to the combat, and testing a strange outfit would cause 
delay. 

40. Staff is not the shepherd's crook, but the stick carried by 
walkers. David took it as a possibhr offensive weapon. Shepherd's 
bag may be a gloss inaccurately denning scrip or pouchy which seems 
to be a technical name for the bag in whidi the slinger carried his 
missiles; or we may read with G., shepherd*s bag which served as a 
pouch. And his sUng was in his hand, is obviously faulty; render: 
and with his sling in his hand, he advanced towards the Philistine, 

41. G. lacks uiis verse, and it is at least superfluous, needlessly 
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on and drew near unto David; and the man that bare 

42. the shield went before him. And when the Philistine 
looked about, and saw David, he disdained him: for 
he was but a youth, and ruddy, and withal of a fair 

43. cotmtenance. And the Philistine said imto David, 
Am I a dog, that thou comest to me with staves? And 

44. the Philistine cursed David by his gods. And the 
Philistine said to David, Come to me, and I will give 
thy flesh unto the fowls of the air, and to the beasts of 

45. the field. Then said David to the Philistine, Thou 
comest to me with a sword, and with a spear, and with 
a javelin: but I come to thee in the name of the Lokd 
of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, which thou 

46. hast defied. This day will the LoiiD deliver thee into 
mine hand; and I will smite thee, and take thine head 
from off thee; and I will give ^ the carcases of the host 

^ G. adds thy carcass and. 

anticipating v. 48; moreover the shield-bearer could hardly have been 
present at Uie actual combat. The whole section 41-47 is suspicious: 
see above. The giant felt affronted because he was met by a youth 
with a staff instead of one of the mightest of Saul's warriors. 

43. Staves is a textual error, for David carried but a single dub, 
V. 40. By his gods. Swearing by a god added solenmity to the oath. 
The ciirsmg was not a mere indulgence in profanity, but the free 
use of imprecations. 

44. This verse is regarded as a duplicate of v. 43 which seems to 
afford sufficient for the Philistine to say. David's threat in v. 47 is 
weak as a mere repetition of his antagonist's. 

45. Sword was not mentioned in the description of Goliath's out- 
fit, vs. 4-7, probably because it was not of abnormal size. Javelin 
here appears to be an offensive weapon, cf. v. 6. la the name. David 
feels divinely conmiissioned to remove the stigma placed upon Israel 
and so upon God. 

46. David's threat includes not only the champion, but the whole 
Philistine army. There is no indication that he felt bound to a 
single combat on Goliath's terms, v. 9. A God in Israel is not accu- 
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of the Philistines this day unto the fowls of the air, 
and to the wild beasts of the earth; that all the earth 

47. may know that there is a God in Israel: and that all 
this assembly may know that the Lord saveth not 
with sword and spear: for the battle is the Lord's, 

48. and he will give you into our hand. And it came to 
pass, when the Philistine arose, and came and drew 
nigh to meet David, that David hastened, and ran 

49. toward the army to meet the Philistine. And David 
put his hand in his bag, and took thence a stone, and 
slang it, and smote the Philistine in his forehead; and 
the stone sank into his forehead, and he fell upon his 

50. face to the earth. So David prevailed over the 
Philistine with a sling and with a stone, and smote the 
Philistine, and slew him; but there was no sword in 

51. the hand of David. Then David ran, and stood over 

rate, though some emend the text to get this faulty rendering; we 
shoiild translate: that Israel has a God, 

47. This assembly apparently means Israel as contrasted with 
all the earth, v. 46, i. e., adl other nations. The word used for assembly 
is of late origin. 

48. The story is resumed from v. 40. Arose does not imply that 
Goliath had been sitting. The Hebrew uses the word to mark the 
b^^nning of an action without reference to posture. Toward the 
anny is difficult, for evidenUy the army of Israel is meant. With 
Budde it is better to read from the army. 

49. David's actions are described minutely at the point of supreme 
interest. Forehead. G. amplifies thus: the stone passed through 
the helmet into his forehead. The big bronze helmet afforded no pro- 
tection against the terrific blow from the stone. 

50. G. lacks this verse also. It looks like a prosaic elaboration, 
and besides is not quite correct, for the slaying comes later. After 
V. 39 it would be needless to say that David had no sword. 

51. The Philistine was not necessarily killed by the impact of the 
stone. David hastened to complete his victory before interference 
from other Philistines was possible. Evidently there was no armor- 
bearer at hand. FlecL Panic seized the host when they saw a Hebrew 
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the Philistine, and took his sword/ and drew it out of 
the sheath thereof/ and slew him, and cut off his 
head therewith. And when the Philistines saw that 

52. their champion was dead, they fled. And the men of 
Israel and of Judah arose, and shouted, and pursued 
the Philistines, until thou comest to Gai, and to the 
gates of Ekron. And the wounded of the Philistines 
fell down by the way to Shaaraim, even unto Gath, 

53. and unto Ekron. And the children of Israel returned 
from chasing after the PhiUstines, and they spoiled 

54. their camp. And David took the head of the Philis- 
tine, and brought it to Jerusalem; but he put his 
armour in his tent. 

1 Lacking in G^. 



youth with a sling vanquish their famous wairior. They did not 
offer to become the subjects of Israel as they were bound by the 
Philistine's agreement. 

52 f. PursoecL As the Philistines had broken the compact for a 
angle combat, the Hebrews were free to damage their foe as much 
as possible. Gai means valley and is not a proper name; with G. 
we should read Goth, an important dty of the Philistines like Ekron. 
Shaaraim, according to Josh. 15 : 36, is a place near Socoh. But 
we should read: tke wounded fell along the road from Shaaraim to Gath 
and to Ekron (so Smith) . The whole course of the pursuit was marked 
by wounded Philistines. The Hebrews evidently assailed the enemy 
vigorously, an inference supported by chasing, v. 53, which really 
should be hotly pursuing. Spoiled. The Philistines had established 
a permanent camp, and had fled so suddenly that rich booty was 
left behind, which plunder the Hebrews promptly appropriated. An- 
cient wars, and perhaps many modem ones, were waged chiefly 
for plunder. 

54. As Jerusalem was still held by a foreign people, the anachron- 
ism is evident. la his tent suggests a relation to 16 : 14-23 according 
to which David would be with the army, and an important figure 
there. The sword of the Philistine was later reported to be at the 
temple in Nob, 21 : 10; we do not hear of the other armor again. 
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55. And when Saul saw David go forth agamst the Philis- 
tine, he said unto Abner, the captain of the host, 
Abner, whose son is this youth? And Abner said, As 

56. thy soul liveth, O king, I cannot tell. And the king 
said, Inquire thou whose son the stripUng is. And as 

57. David returned from the slaughter of the PhiUstine, 
Abner took him, and brought him before Saul with 

58. the head of the Philistine in his hand. And Saul said 
to him. Whose son art thou, thou yoxmg man? And 
David answered, I am the son of thy servant Jesse the 
Beth-lehemite. 

x8. And it came to pass, when he had made an end of 

speaking unto Saul, that the soul of Jonathan was 

knit with the soul of David, and Jonathan loved him 

2. as his own soul. And Saul took him that day, and 

would let him go no more home to his father's house. 



David is attached to SauPs court, 17 : 55-18 : 5. This section is 
lacking in G. and belongs to the same strand as chs. 12-31. 

55 f . The story reverts now to the point of David's advance to meet 
the Philistine, v. 48. Whose son now is the boy? is the correct ren- 
dering. In harmony with this narrative, but contrary to 16 : 14-23, 
Saul, and for that matter Abner too, do not know who David is. 
I cannot tell. A literal rendering, I do not know, is better. Strip- 
ling or youth. The word means a yoimg man just attaining mar- 
riageable age. 

18 : 1. End of speaking. So far as our text goes the conversation 
consisted merely of a brief question and a terse reply. It would be 
more natural to join together 17 : 58 and 18 : 2, 5, connecting the 
whole of Satil's dealings with David, after which the story of Jona- 
than's love wotild fit in well. It is better to render: the life of Jonathan 
was bound up vnth the life of David, The friendship established here 
was faithfiilly kept by both parties. After Jonathan's death David 
pays a fine tribute to his friend, 2 Sam. i : 19-27. 

2. Corresponding to 16 : 22, David is permanently attached to 
the king's court, the fuller details of nis duties being told in 
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3. Then Jonathan and David made a covenant, because 

4. he loved him as his own soul. And Jonathan stripped 
himself of the robe that was upon him, and gave it to 
David, and his apparel, even to his sword, and to his 

5. bow, and to his girdle. 

3. The Third Stage: Vain Efforts to Destroy David, 18 : 5- 

28 :2 

And David went out * whithersoever Saul sent him, 
and behaved himself wisely: ^ and Saul set him over 
the men of war, and it was good in the sight of all 
the people, and also in the sight of Saul's servants. 
6. And it came to pass as they came, when David re- 

^ Or, in whatever Saul sent him he succeeded, 

3. This verse should follow directly on v. i. The coyenant was an 
agreement, the terms of which we do not know, but the inference 
from V. I, and later passages, is that the two made their interests 
common. The reading, however, should be, Jonathan made a cove- 
nant with David. 

4. Jonathan bestows the highest honor on David by putting on 
him Uie complete outfit of a prince, including his military accoutre- 
ments. David had been made a member of the court; and doubtless 
had been poorly enough clothed. 

5. This verse is an editorial gloss to pave the way for vs. 6 f. Da- 
vid's position is greater than in 16 : 23. At first he was in charge of 
small expeditions, and later on account of his unfailing success, Saul 
made him the head of the army, thus replacing Abner, 17 : 55. The 
exaltation of David was approved by the people at large and by the 
men of war who f oimd him an effective leader. 

(i) Said's attempts to kill David frustrated, and result in David's 

flighty 18 : 6-21 : 15 

18 : 6-30. Of the various stories recorded here, vs. 18 : 6-21 ; 15 : 10- 
12 have a parallel in 19 : 9 f. The section is lacking in G. (except v. 
1 2a, and must be look^ upon as a duplicate, as the incident is out of 
place here. Similarly vs. 17-19 (also lacking in G.) are parallel to vs. 
20-27. '^^c incident is to be connected with the secondary source 
in di. 17 in which the king's daughter was promised to the one who 
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turned from the slaughter of the PhiUstine, that the 
women came out of all the cities of Israel, singing and 
dancing, to meet king Saul/ with timbrels, with joy, 
7. and with instruments of music. And the women sang 
one to another in their play, and said, 

3^ Saul hath slain his thousands. 

And David his ten thousands. 

And Saul was very wroth, and this saying displeased 
him; and he said. They have ascribed unto David ten 
thousands, and to me they have ascribed but thou- 
sands: and what can he have more but the kingdom? 
9. And Saul eyed David from that day and forward. 
10. And it came to pass on the morrow, that an evil 

I G. David. 

slew the Philistine. There are certain modifications by the editor 
in his unsuccessful attempt to make the section fit into its present 
place. There are various other duplicates which add to the evidence 
of double sources. 

Saul's jealousy is aroused, vs. 6-^. 6. As fhev came must be 
omitted as a hannonistic note, and with G. we should read David in- 
stead of king Saul. The song was simg to praise David's great feat, 
cf.jMdg, II 134. 

7. One to another, i. e., antiphonally. la their ^day conveys the 
idea of making sport or entertaining. The rendering of the song is 
very doubtful. The Heb. runs literally Saul has slain with his tium- 
sanij and David with his myriad. The meaning is not dear, but it is 
certain that David is honored above Saul. 

8 f . Saul's malady made him morbidly su^idous, and he seizes 
upon the words praising David more than himself, and he interprets 
them to his own discredit. The last clause is not a question, but an 
assertion: there is yet for him only the crown. This is lacking in G., 
probably rightly as it antidpates too much. Eyed occurs omy here, 
and is doubtful, but the idea is that Saul kept his eye on David, i. e., 
watched him suspidously. In v. 29, we find was enemy. 

The threat with the spear vs. 10-12. 

10 f. G. lacks this passage, which is a parallel to 19 : 9 f ., where 
Sauls attempt on David's me fits in better, after his cmming at- 
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spirit from^ God came mightily upon Saul^ and he 
prophesied in the midst of the house: and David 
played with his hand, as be did day by day: and Saul 

11. had bis spear in his hand. And Saul cast the spear; 
for he said, I will smite David even to the wall. And 

12. David avoided out of his presence twice. And Saul 
was afraid of David, because the Lord was with him, 

13. and was departed from Saul. Therefore Saul removed 
him from him, and made him his captain over a 
thousand; and be went out and came in before the 

14. people. And David behaved himself wisely in aU his 

»0r</. 

tempts to bring about his destruction bad failed. Prophesied in 
19 : 9 sitting. The prophetic frenzy was regarded as a sign of mad- 
ness. Here it is wrongly attributed to the presence of an evil spirit. 
Cast* As Saul apparently did not hurl the spear as he did in 19 : lo, 
it is better to emend with G.: Saul raised the spear. After this pre- 
liminary act the expression of his intentions is in its natural place. 
After tnrowing the spear, it would be late to say what he intended to 
do. Avoided, i. e., turned about or dodged. Out of his presence im- 
plies leaving the room; the idea is out of his way, so as to avoid the 
spear. Twice indicates that Saul made two unsuccessful attempts 
to get David in range of the lance. 

12. Afraid. If we follow G. the cause of Saul's fear was David's 
popularity as shown in the song of the women. The reason given 
here is lacking in G. Departed, cf. 16 : 14. 

David is reduced in position, 13-16. 13. Removed him from with 
him is a literal rendering necessary to bring out the true force. Up 
to this time David was Saul's armor-bearer, 16 : 21, and so closely 
attached to his person. The king degrades him from this high office 
and gave him a subordinate command, where supposedly he would 
have no chance to distinguish himself. Before the people, as the 
clause manifestly explains what David did as commander of a 
regiment, we might render at the head of the troops (similarly Smith). 

14 f . Ways is rather specific; better, duties as leader of a body of 
soldiers. Stood in awe is meant to be stronger than afraid, v. 12. 
Saul's terror was growing as David achieved one success after an« 
other. 
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15. ways; and the Lord was with him. And when Saul 
saw that he behaved himself very wisely^ he stood in 

16. awe of him. But all Israel and Judah loved David; 
for he went out and came in before them. 

17. And Saul said to David, Behold, my elder daughter 
Merab, her will I give thee to wife: only be thou 
valiant for me, and fight the Loia)'s battles. For 
Saul said, Let not mine hand be upon him, but let the 

18. hand of the Philistines be upon him. And David said 
unto Saul, Who am I, and what is my Ufe, or my 
father's family in Israel, that I should be son in law to 

19. the king? But it came to pass at the time when 
Merab Saul's daughter should have been given to 

16. David's popularity was increased by the means Saul took 
probably in the hope that he would fall in battle. This new com- 
mand evidently brought him in the public eye more than the old 
one. 

Saul breaks his promise to give Morab to David, vs. 17-19. This 
section is also lacking in G. to the great improvement of the narrative. 
It is the sequel to 17 : 12-31. fi David had once become eligible 
to many in the king's family he would not have raised the obstacles 
as he does, v. 23. Michal would have been called Saul's youngest 
dauj^ter in contrast to Merab the eldest. David would scarody 
have tried to earn Michal if Saul had tricked him in a similar bar« 
gain. 

17. For Saul said, better as bringing out the circumstantial 
clause : now Saul had said (to himself) . M:f life should be my kins' 
folk to which my father* s family in Israel is an explanatory ^loss. 
David's idea was tnat his origin was too htunble to permit an alliance 
with the family of tiie king, then though Saul had once been humble 
too. It appears that in spite of his objections Saul persisted in his 
ofifer and that David won the victories demanded by Saul. When 
David had thus won ^e wife she was given to another, for which act G. 
brings in as a reason that she was afraid of David. Adriel the Meho- 
latfaite appears in 2 Sam. 21 : 8 as the husband of Michal, by whom 
she had borne five sons who were put to death by David. Meholah 
or Abel Mekolah, Judg. 7 : 22, was in the valley of the Jordan. It 
was the home of Elisha the prophet, i Kings 19 : z6. 
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David, that she was given unto Adriel the Meholathite 

20. to wife. And Michal Saul's daughter loved David: 

21. and they told Saul, and the thing pleased him. And 
Saul said, I will give him her, that she may be a snare 
to him, and that the hand of the Philistines may be 
against him. Wherefore Saul said to David, Thou 
shalt this day be my son in law a second time. And 

22. Saul commanded his servants, saying, Commune with 
David secretly, and say, Behold, the king hath delight 
in thee, and all his servants love thee: now therefore 

23. be the king's son in law. And Saul's servants spake 
those words in the ears of David. And David said, 
Seemeth it to you a light thing to be the king's son in 
law, seeing that I am a poor man, and lightly es- 

24. teemed? And the servants of Saul told him, saying, 

David marries Michal the daughter of Saul, vs. 20-29. 20. Loved 
otfeU in love wUh. As Jonathan had at once been attracted to David, 
so now the king's daughter is won by his attractions. They told, 
presumably the coiutiers to whom MichaFs secret had been revealed. 
Fleased Um because he discerned the base use to which he would 
put his daughter's affections, making it a snare to entrap his 
enemy. 

21. Said either to himself as v. 17 or to his informers who con- 
ducted the negotiations with David. The last part of the verse is 
lacking in G. rightly, for it conflicts with the narrative following. 
A second time is not a correct rendering, but it is hard to say what 
is right. Literally we have with two, perhaps meaning wtth two 
daughters and implying that Merab had been given to David, or 
that he was still working to win her. The whole verse may be edi- 
torial as V. 25 sufficiently explains Saul's purpose. 

22. The king's pleasure and the courtiers' love are dted as a suffi- 
cient groimd for the high alliance, but Saul does not expect David 
to accept such an offer, otherwise his plot would fail. 

23. Poor is a strong word in the original indicating very slender 
means indeed. Lightly esteemed suggests obscurity. David's fam- 
ily had not distinguished themselves. From such a source, how- 
ever, great kings may come. 
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25. On this manner spake David. And Saul said. Thus 
shall ye say to David, The king desireth not any 
dowry, but an hundred foreskins of the Philistines, to 
be avenged of the king's enemies. Now Saul thought 

26. tomakeDavidfallby the hand of the Philistines. And 
when his servants told David these words, it pleased 
David well to be the king's son in law. And the da)rs 

27. were not expired; and David arose and went, he 
and his men, and slew of the Philistines two hundred * 
men; and David brought their foreskins, and they 
gave them in full tale to the king, that he might be the 
king's son in law. And Saul gave him Michal his 

28. daughter to wife. And Saul saw and knew that the 

1 G. one hundred. 

25. Dowry. The word really means the price paid for a wife, for 
wives were sold and the purchase money went to the bride's father. 
David's reference to his poverty meant that he could not pay the 
large price necessary to secure a princess. Foreskins were the mark 
of the Philistines' inferiority, cf. 17 : 26. In Ps. 118 : 10-12, circum- 
cise is used to denote destruction. Make David fall. It is dear that 
the Philistines were regarded as a desperate foe in that Saul felt sure 
that David's attempt to procure a hundred dead bodies of Philis- 
tines would result in his own death. 

26. Dajrs were not expired implies that a time limit had been set 
in order to increase the danger of the imdertaking. In that case it 
would have been referred to in the negotiations. On the basis of the 
omission in G. we may regard the clause as an interpolation, or con- 
nected with Merab's marriage. The words would fit well at the end 
of V. 18. 

27. His men would mean the body of which he had been appointed 
commander, v. 13. Two himdred may be an exaggeration to exalt 
David. It appears that David exactly met the king's terms, for the 
word rendered gave in full tale means to fill, complete or satisfy. It 
contains no hint of a work of supererogation. Saul gave. Had the 
king dishonorably withheld Merab previously, he would probably 
have adopted the same tactics now. 

David's growing favor, vs. 28-30. The section duplicates vs. 14-16. 

28. The Lord with David* Saul recognized the fact from the 
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LosD was with David; and Michal Saul's daughter 

29. loved him. And Saul was yet the more afraid of 
David; and Saul was David's enemy continually. 

30. Then the princes of the Philistines went forth: and it 
came to pass, as often as they went forth, that David 
behaved himself more wisely than all the servants of 
Saul; so that his name was much set by. 

19. And Saul spake to Jonathan his son, and to all his 
servants, that they should slay David. But Jonathan 
2. Saul's son delighted much in David. And Jonathan 
told David, saying, Saul my father seeketh to slay 
thee: now therefore, I pray thee, take heed to thyself 
in the morning, and abide in a ^ secret place, and hide 

^ Or the, 

wonderful feat David had perfonned. The last clause is better as 
G.: and all Israel loved him, Michal's love was related in v. 20. 

29 f . Saul's fear was increased because of the evidence of Jahveh's 
favor, for by this favor he himself had become kmg. The last half of 
v. 29 and V. 30 are lacking in G.; v. 30 contains a general summary 
of David's continued successes over the Philistines and of his con- 
sequent increase in fame. The evidence in later sections indicates 
that David did not wage war with this people. The story of David 
and Michal is resumed in 19 : 11. 

Said issues a decree that David be slain, but is reconciled through 
Jonathan's^ mediation, 19 : 1-7. i. Slay David. His attempt to 
accomplish David's destruction by a plot having failed, God appar- 
ently protecting him, Saul resolved to take a surer means to gain his 
end. As the order was general, we may suppose that any one of his 
officers was directed to slay David at the first opportimity. De- 
lighted in David is scarcely necessary after 18 : 1-5, except as it 
may explain Jonathan's present action. 

2. Morning presupposes that Jonathan's warning is given in the 
evening. David was emphatically cautioned to be on his guard 
and to remain concealed in fhe secret place, showing that JonaUian 
regarded the danger as serious. The hiding place was evidently 
wdl known to both, for Jonathan plans to lead Saul to the same 
locality, v. 3. 
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3. thyself: and I will go out and stand beside my father 
in the field where thou art, and I will commune with 
my father of thee; and if I see aught, I will tell thee. 

4. And Jonathan spake good of David unto Saul his 
father, and said unto him. Let not the king sin against 
his servant, against David; because he hath not sinned 
against thee, and because his works have been to 

5. thee-ward very good: for he put his life in his hand, 
and smote the Philistine, and the Lord wrought a 
great victory for all Israel: thou sawest it, and didst 
rejoice: wherefore then wilt thou sin against innocent 

6. blood, to slay David without a cause? And Saul 
hearkened unto the voice of Jonathan: and Saul sware, 
As the Lord liveth, he shall not be put to death. 

7. And Jonathan called David, and Jonathan shewed him 
all those things. And Jonathan brought David to 
Saul, and he was in his presence, as beforetime. 

8. And there was war again: and David went out, and 

MMM^BP^HBH^Ba^iBB^— allies— iii--'—'^iiBi>i'aBiBi~>^-———>i>'^B-n^'>—~i>>>->^-^i>ii>-'—^——iiaii-i^->^Bip^^iSi^aaBi«~BaaaiaaawaH^B^ 

3. The narrative presupposes the execution of Jonathan's plan; 
the morning had come; David had retired to the hiding place in the 
wild land (the true sense of "field" here); and Jonathan under some 
pretext had led his father dose to the spot. The appeal is first to 
the king's sense of justice: he should not commit a wrong against 
one who had alwa3rs been loyal to him. 

5. The Philistine evidently refers to ch. 17, and therefore Jona 
than's appeal is based on that exploit. Innocent blood is a com- 
bination first .occurring in Deut. The cities of refuge were insti- 
tuted as a safeguard against the shedding of innocent blood, Deut. 
19 : 10. 

7. Said's decree had been countermanded, v. 6, and now, Saul 
presumably having departed, David is called from hiding to learn 
the news. The story is not very consistent, for the plan had been 
carefully made to have the interview in David's hearing. As before' 
Htne, i. e., David became court-musidan and armor-bearer agam as 
he had been before his degradation, 18 : 13. 

Saul's attempt upon David's life, vs. 8-10. cf. z8 : zo f. 8. 
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fought with the Philistines, and slew them with a 

9. great slaughter; and they fled before him. And an evil 

spirit from the Lord was upon Saul, as he sat in his 

house with his spear in his hand; and David played 

10. with his hand. And Saul sought to smite David even 
to the wall with the spear; but he slipped away out of 
Saul's presence, and he smote the spear into thei wall: 

11. and David fled, and escaped that night. And Saul 
sent messengers unto David's house, to watch him, 
and to slay him in the morning: and Michal David's 
wife told him, saying. If thou save not thy life to-night, 

12. to-morrow thou shalt be slain. So Michal let David 



The great success achieved by David in the war, instead of win- 
ning Saul's favor, stirred up his jealousy again, 18 : 8, and this 
brought on an attack of his disease. The verse may be an edi- 
torial connecting link. 

10. Even to the wall is lacking in G. There would be no point 
in trying to pin David to the wall. Slipped away is doubtful, as 
the word means open or separate. Jumped or dodged would be better. 
Saul hurled the spear, but as David dodged, it went into the wall, 
from which it may have been inferred that the king had meant to 
transfix him to the wall. Escaped or slipped away as he went to his 
own home. That night belongs to the next paragraph. 

Michal enables David to escape, vs. 11-17. 11. It is better to be- 
gin with G.: and U came to pass that night. This verse is now 
usually connected directly with 18 : 27, so that this took place on 
the first night after the marriage. But David's home here seems 
to have a rather settled state as if he and Michal had lived there 
for some time. David's hotise. The possession of a home of his 
own probably followed his marriage. And to Slav. As rendered 
the emissaries of Saul were to slay David, but that clearly was 
not intended as v. 15 shows that Saul meant to kill David 
himself. Therefore we should omit a conjimction so that we have 
to guard him [against escape] that he might slay him in the morning. 
Saul had learned that David had gone to his house, and apparently 
a friendly voice had warned Michal. 

1 2. Through the window, a means of escape mentioned in Josh. 2 : 
15, Acts 9 : 25. Such a means of exit was so difficult that the window 
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down through the window: and he went, and fled, 

13. and escaped. And Michal took the teraphim, and 
laid it in the bed, and put a pillow of goats' hair at the 

14. head thereof, and covered it with the clothes. And 
when Saul sent messengers to take David, she ^ said, 

15. He is sick. And Saul sent the messengers to see 
David, saying, Bring him up to me in the bed, that I 

16. may slay him. And when the messengers came in, 
behold, the teraphim was in the bed, with the pillow 

17. of goats' hair at the head thereof. And Saul said unto 

^ Better, they. 

was not guatded. Michal shows her love in a practical way, though 
she knew it would sorely displease the king. 

13. Teraphim. An idol or household deity here evidently having 
the shape and size of a man, cf, on 15 : 23. Michal wanted to gain 
time, and in case the watchman inspected the house, the teraphim 
was made to look like David. Pillow is hardly right, but the real 
meaning is imknown. The sense is clear, however. The head of 
the teraphim could not pass for David's for lack of hair. Michal 
put some object made from a goat-skin at tiie place where the head 
would be, and so completed the disguise. 

14. Messengers, evidently not the same ones named in v. 11; the 
former were to watch the house, the latter to bring David into Saul's 
presence. He is sick. Michal had doubtless shown the supposed 
invalid confined to his bed. 

15. To see David cannot be right, for the messengers had already 
seen him, or what was supposed to be him, and their errand now was 
to seize him. Smith reads: to the house of David. It is best to trans- 
pose V. 14a and V. 15a. 

16. On their former visit the messengers had been satisfied with 
a glance at the figure in the bed and Michal's statement. Their 
orders now require a nearer view, and the deception appears. 

17. The messengers reported me trick to Saul and he evidently 
sent for his daughter to reprove her for shielding his enemy. Why 
should I kill thee is hardly as strong as the original, which may be 
rendered lest I kill thee, Michal feared to tell Saul that she had dis- 
covered his evil design, probably through a disaffected messenger, 
and had planned David's escape. The story ^e made up was self- 
evidently false, but Saul was not very acute. 
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Michal, Why hast thou deceived me thus^ and let 
mine enemy go, that he is escaped? And Michal 
answered Saul, He said unto me, Let me go; why 
should I kiU thee? 

18. Now David fled, and escaped, and came to Samuel to 
Ramah, and told him all that Saul had done to him. 

19. And he and Samuel went and dwelt in Naioth. And 
it was told Saul, saying, Behold, David is at Naioth 

20. in Ramah. And Saul sent messengers to take David: 
and when they saw the company of the prophets 
prophesying, and Samuel standing as head over them, 
the spirit of God came upon the messengers of Saul, 

21. and they also prophesied. And when it was told Saul, 
he sent other messengers, and they also prophesied. 
And Saul sent messengers again the third time, and 

22. they also prophesied. Then went he also to Ramah, 

David finds asylum with Samuel at Ramah, vs. 18-24 </. Introd. 
18 f. To Samtiel. The intimation is that David had fled to Samuel 
for protection, showing a relation of this story to z6 : 1-13. Naiofh 
is doubtful. My guess from its use in this passage is that it is the 
name of some particular place in Ramah; G. adds in Ramak, as 
we have in v. 19. Told Saul. This spy system was evidently in 
active operation. 

20. Samuel standing as head over fhem is a parenthetical clause 
and not a part of the explanation of the contagion of the prophetic 
frenzy. The messengers were unable to seize David because they 
were rendered powerless by the ecstatic state. Smith cidls this 
David's ''miraculous protection"; there is certainly nothing mirac- 
ulous about it, although the frenzy was attributed to the presence 
of the spirit of God. But the same spirit produced great physical 
strength. 

21. We have to assume either that the messengers returned and 
reported the condition of affairs, or that they were detained in Ramah, 
by exhaustion after their frenzy, the tidings reaching Saul by others. 

22. In G. the verse begins very aptly: and Saul was moved with 
anger, because his plans were thwarted, and he was again denied 
the victim he sought First the general locality is named Ramah, 
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and came to the great well that is in Secu: and he 
asked and said, Where are Samuel and David? And 

23. one said, Behold, they be at Naioth in Ramah. And 
he went thither to Naioth in Ramah: and the spirit of 
God came upon him also, and he went on, and proph- 

24. esied, imtil he came to Naioth in Ramah. And he also 
stripped off his clothes, and he also prophesied before 
•Samuel, and lay down naked all that day and all that 
night. Wherefore they say, Is Saul also among the 
prophets? 

20. And David fled from Naioth in Ramah, and came and 

and then the particular place where Saul made his inquiries, to the 
great well that is in Secu, for which G. gives a more intelligible 
reading : to the pit of the threshing-floor on the bare hill. Saul's informers 
told him no more than he had known already, v. 19. 

23 f. To makt sense it is necessary to omit the first Naiofh in 
Ramah. for what Saul did on the way shoidd precede the announce- 
ment of his arrival. The description of the prophetic frenzy is not 
exaggerated. In the wild dances, Saul stripped off his outer and 
heavy robe, which woidd impede his action. Naked is not to be 
taken literally; it describes a condition in which one is only dad in 
the short timic, ^. Is. 20 : 2. The terrific strain of the frenzy is 
shown from the duration of the collapse. There were two versions 
of the origin of this proverb (cf, also 10 : 10 f.), as there are about 
the origin of many proverbs. The scene would not be very strange 
in the case of the maid king, nor would it be remarkable in view of the 
fact that his messengers had also caught the frenzy. It is otherwise 
in 10 : 10 f . 

Ch. 20 is peculiarly difficult. In this story David is expected to 
attend the feast at Saul's table, and Jonathan knows of no hostility 
towards his friend, a situation hard to fit in after Said's repeated 
efforts to slay David. Moreover the story is in part badly told. 
It begins smoothly, vs. i~8, and ends clearly, vs. 20-42, but the inter- 
mediate part is confusing. In one place David proposes the test, 
vs. 5-7, in another place Jonathan puts the matter as a plan of his 
own, vs. 18 f. The plain reference to David's future glory in the 
perplexing section, vs. 9-19, shows a late hand. It is impossible 
to see any reason why Jonathan and David should retire ''to the 
field " in the midst of their conversation. It is probably unnecessary 
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said before Jonathan, What have I done? what is 
mine iniquity? and what is my sin before thy father, 

2. that he seeketh my life? And he said unto him, God 
forbid; thou shalt not die: behold, my father doeth 
nothing either great or small, but that he disdoseth 
it unto me: and why should my father hide this thing 

3. from me? it is not so. And David sware moreover, and 
said, Thy father knoweth well that I have found grace 
in thine eyes; and he saith, Let not Jonathan know 
this, lest he be grieved: but truly as the Lord liveth, 
and as thy soul liveth, there is but a step between 

4. me and death. Then said Jonathan unto David, 
Whatsoever thy soul desireth, I will even do it for 

to go further than to hold that vs. 11-17 are a late addition, the 
msertion of which led to other slight modifications. On the historical 
problem, cf. Introduction. 

Jonathan devises a plan to ascertain Saul's attitude towards David, 
20 : i~24a. I. Fled presumably while Said was helpless as the result 
of his prophetic frenzy. The passage is evidently redactional to con- 
nect passages originally quite imrelated. We should transpose with G. 
and read: came into the presence of Jonathan and said, 

2, It is not so is a very emphatic assertion like ** there is nothing 
in it.'' Jonathan flatly denies any hostile purpose on Saul's part to- 
wards David, on the ground that he has never heard of it, and that 
Saul took no steps even in small matters without revealing his inten- 
tions (literally uncovering his ear) to him. Plainly this stoiy is qiute 
independent of 19 : i f. 

3 f . Sware moreover, really swear again. There seems to be no 
place here for taking an oath and it is better to follow 0., and David 
said in reply. Lest he be grieved. G. gives a better reason for Said's 
keeping ms son in the dark: lest he tell David, and so thwart the king's 
plans. Thy sotil is often no more than an emphatic pronoim, and 
we shoidd render as thou livest. The same rule applies to thy soul de- 
sireth, the verb coming from G. Here the Hebrew text is good: 
whatever thou sayest I will do for thee, Jonathan gives up protesting 
his father's innocence. He le^dizes that his friend has come to him 
to secure his aid, and now asserts his readiness to comply with any 
request that David should make. 
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5. thee. And David said unto Jonathan, Behold, to- 
morrow is the new moon, and I should not fail to sit ^ 
with the king ^ at meat: but let me go, that I may hide 
myself in the field imto ^ the third day ^ at even. 

6. If thy father miss me at all, then say, David earnestly 
asked leave of me that be might run to Beth-lehem his 
dty : for it is the yearly sacrifice there for all the family. 

7. 1i he say thus. It is well; thy servant shall have peace: 
but if he be wroth, then know that evil is determined 

1 Omit G. 

5. David now unfolds his plan to ascertain Saul's attitude, and it 
would appear that David himself is ignorant on that point. The 
real aim of David's plea may be to secure permission to absent him- 
self from the feast, knowing how dangerous it would be for him to 
come into the presence of the king. New moon was an ancient festi- 
val and it is observed scrupulously by the king. The only rite indi- 
cated here is the feasting. I should not faaL to sit. Driver has 
shown that it was David's custom to sit at the royal table eveiy day. 
Therefore he follows G. in which David says: / will not sU to eat with 
the king. The test is to see how the king will take David's absence. 
The field means the wild lands. Third day at even is hardly to be 
drawn from the text. Third is an interpolation because David was 
obliged to hide till the third day, though that time could not be an- 
ticipated, and we should have here simply until evening. David natu- 
rally expected Saul's attitude to show itself the moment his absence 
was noted. 

6. Miss me. In a company of four, one would surely be missed. 
The word means observe, and David's idea is: if thy father observe my 
absence, i. e., takes any notice of it, as he did only on its repetition on 
the second day. On the first day the king missed David and specu- 
lated to himself on David's absence, but as he made no comment, 
Jonathan was silent. Yearly sacrifice. This is precisely the same 
sort of festival that was kept by ElkansJi, z : 3, 2 : 19. 

7. This test is almost like a sign, though it would be a natural as- 
sumption that if Saul approved of Jonathan's act, it woidd indicate 
a favorable attitude towards David. If he be wroth. G. has here as 
V. 10 if he answer thee roughly. Evil is determined by him is not quite 
exact. The phrase is: evil from him is complete, i. e., the evidence that 
harm will come from him is sure. The conception of the sign is dear 
from the expressions used. 
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8. by him. Therefore deal kindly "with thy servant; for 
thou hast brought thy servant into a covenant of the 
Lord with thee: but if there be fai me iniquity, slay 
me thyself; for why shouldest thou biing me to thy 

9. father? And Jonathan said, Far be it from thee: for 
if I should at all know that evil were detennined by 
my father to come upon thee, then would not I tell it 

10. thee? Then said David to Jonathan, Who shall tell 

8. Covenant of the Lord is an agreement which Jahveh is called 
upon to witness, and therefore pecuUiarly binding. In 18 : 3 we learn 
of a covenant, but it is not there called a covenant of Jahveh. Cf. 
also 23 : 18. Iniquity. David like Job stands upon his innocence, 
a point important to be noted. He asks Jonathan to be his execu- 
tioner if he has committed a capital offense. If David is brought 
into Saul's presence, he will be slain without being guilty of crime. 
The question must mean that unless Jonathan gives him leave, he 
will have to appear before Saul, and so in ^ect Jonathan will bring 
him there. The situation is of course (][uite inconsistent with c. i^. 

9. Scholars are divided as to the meanmg and interpretation of this 
difficult verse. I think we should emend Sightly and render: and J. 
said, far be it from me that I should know that eml from my father was 
determined against thee, and did not let thee know it. In answer to 
David's plea that Jonathan force him not into the king's presence, 
Jonathan asserts lus readiness to take the grave step of informing 
David and so interfering with the king's plan. That point settled, 
the next step is to agree on a means of notifying David of the result 
of the test. 

10. If perchance is based partly on G. and is usually accepted. 
But while the text is thus made easy, there is another difficulty, for 
no provision is made In case Saul answers Jonathan gently. Budde 
says that in that case Jonathan could bring his own message, but 
as a matter of fact the sequel shows that Jonathan's plan carefully 

Erovided for a cryptic signal in both cases. Li the first place the text 
as: who shaU tdlmeor what thy father answers thee roughly? Emen- 
dation is obviously vital, but it should be thorough, and must meet 
the conditions. The simplest is to drop two words, and we have: 
who shall tell me what thy father answers theef But it is difficult to see 
how or and roughly crept in to destroy the sense, and a more sweeping 
supposition may be justified, as: who shall t^ me if what thy father 
answers thee is good or rough? Vs. i i-i 7 interrupts the story, for Jona- 
than's answer to David's question is found in vs. z8 ff . It is impossible 
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me if perchance thy father answer thee roughly? 

11. And Jonathan said unto David, Come and let us go 
out into the field. And they went out both of them 
into the field. 

12. And Jonathan said unto David, The Lord, the God of 
Israel, be witness; when I have sounded my father 
about this time to-morrow, or the third day, behold, 
if there be good toward David, shall I not then send 

13. unto thee, and disclose it unto thee? The Lord do so 
to Jonathan, and more also, should it please my father 
to do thee evil, if I disclose it not unto thee, and send 
thee away, that thou mayest go in peace: and the 
Lord be with thee, as he hath been with my father. 

14. And thou shalt not only while yet I live shew me the 

15. kindness of the Lord, that I die not: but also thou 

to see any reason for the adjoununent to the wild country, and the 
references to David's greatness mdces ^e p>assage suspicious. In 
many places the text is corrupt or so difficult it is hard to understand. 
Even so thp passage is (mly a repetition of Jonathan's assertion that 
he would not withhold information from David. 

12. This verse is corrupt and difficult, but is clearer in G.: and /. 
said to D,t Jahveh the God of Israd knows that I wiU sound my father 
. . . and behold, if ihere is good concerning David f I wiU send tiiee word 
to thefidd, 

13. A more solemn affinnation is now made because it would be 
both more important and more difficult to convey the tidings if Saul 
were hostile. Tahvdi be wi^ thee as he was with my father points 
to David's enthronization. The verse repeats v. 9. 

14. While yet I live is a suspicious effort to avoid a plain reference 
to David's kingdom. We should render, if I am still alive, i. e., when 
thou dost become king. That I die not, snould read, hutifl am dead, 
and connects with the following demand that David should spare 
the family of Jonathan. The whole thing seems to depend upon the 
actual treatment of the famfly of Jonatha^ by David. 

15 f. To get the true sense we must emend freely with the aid of 
G., the result being: when Jahoeh cuts ofi the enemies of Davids each 
one from the face of the ground, if he [David] shall cut ojff Jonathan with 
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shalt not cut off thy kindness from my house for ever: 
no, not when the Lord hath cut off the enemies of 
i6. David every one from the face of the earth. So 
Jonathan made a covenant with the house of David, 
saying, And the Losd shall require it at the hand of 

17. David's enemies. And Jonathan caused David to 
swear again, for the love that he had to him: for he 

18. loved him as he loved his own soul. Then Jonathan 
said unto him. To-morrow is the new moon: and thou 

19. shalt be missed, because thy seat will be empty. And 
when thou hast stayed three days, thou shalt go down 
quickly, and come to the place where thou didst hide 
th3rself when the business was in hand, and shalt re- 

20. main by the stone Ezel. And I will shoot three 

the house of Saul, then Jahveh will require it at the hand of David, The 
enemies of David are those who stand in the way of his reaching the 
throne. Jonathan assumes that David will follow the usual course in a 
revolution and exterminate the whole house of his predecessor. This 
stipulation is that if he lives, David shall spare his life, and that if he 
is dead, David shall spare his family. 

17. The oath here makes any covenant in v. 16 superfluous. Jona- 
than exacts another oath of David to keep the terms he has just pro- 
posed. It may be that G. is right in making Jonathan swear to 
David, a situation more in harmony with the motive of Jonathan's 
great love. Jonathan would swear to aid David in keeping out of the 
toils of Said. 

18 f. Jonathan proceeds now to answer David's question of v. 10, 
but speaks as if he were proposing the plan already made by David. 
The rendering of v. 19 is very \mcertain, and there is doubt about 
the text. On the whole it seems possible to render: thou shalt go down 
for the full three days, i. e., to Bethlehem, so that this visit to his 
family was not a mere pretext, then David was to go into the hiding 
place agreed upon. When the business was in hand is really on the 
day of the deed, an occmrence well known to Jonathan and David, 
but of which we are entirely ignorant. The stone Ezel marks the ex- 
act locality more definitely. It is better, however, to read with G.: 
by yonder mound, 

20. Three arrows. As a matter of fact Jonathan shot but one, 
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arrows on the side thereof, as though I shot at a 

21. mark. And, behold, I will send the lad, saying, Go, 
find the arrows.^ If I say unto the lad. Behold, the 
arrows ^ are on this side of thee: take them, and come; 
for there is peace to thee and no hurt, as the Lord 

22. liveth. But if I say thus unto the boy. Behold, the 
arrows ^ are beyond thee: go thy way; for the Lord 

23. hath sent thee away. And as touching the matter 
which thou and I have spoken of, behold, the Lord is 
between thee and me for ever. 

24. So David hid himself in the field: and when the new 

* G. Arrow. 

and the whole plan involves the use of but a single arrow. We should 
probably read: an the third day I wiU shoot an arrow. The pretense 
of shooting at a target was of course a part of the secret plan to 
avoid suspicion of David^s hiding place. 

21. The lad is not mentioned before, yet is a natural accompani- 
ment of one practicing archery. We should read send the lad to find 
the arrow. Take them is addressed to David as our text stands, 
but that cannot be right, for David would not be expected to re- 
trieve the arrows. The words must be addressed to the servant, who 
would be sent a distance away, so as to see where the arrow fell; 
making a necessary correction we get: the arrow is this side of thee, 
arise and come. Jonathan would shoot the arrow short, and then his 
words would mean to David that it was safe for him to come back. 
In that case, though, all this elaborate precaution would not be 
necessary. 

22. The sign of Saul's hostility was the shooting of an arrow 
beyond the boy. The Lord hath sent, by giving him timely warning, 
and by absolving him of any further obedience to SauFs court. 

23. The matter is the agreement just reached. It is a question 
of life and death, and so a divine obligation is added to make it 
binding and impressive. With G. it is necessary to read: Jakveh 
is witness between thee and me. 

Jonathan discovers Saul's evil intentions concerning David, vs. 24- 
34. 24. The new moon was come, on the day after the agreement 
was made between Jonathan and David. Sat down, etc., or better 
with G. came to the table to eat, cf. v. 29. The king's sitting down 
comes in v. 25. 
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moon was come, the king sat him down to eat meat 

25. And the king sat upon his seat, as at other times, even 
upon the seat by the wall; and Jonathan stood up, and 
Abner sat by Saul's side: but David's place was 

26. empty. Nevertheless Saul spake not any thing that 
day: for he thought, Something hath befallen him, 

27. he is not clean; surely he is not clean. And it came to 
pass on the morrow after the new moon, whuA was 
the second day, that David's place was empty: and 
Saul said unto Jonathan his son, Wherefore cometh 
not the son of Jesse to meat,^ neither yesterday, nor 

28. to-day? And Jonathan answered Saul, David ear- 
nestly asked leave of me to go to^ Beth-lehem: 

29. and he said, Let me go, I pray thee; for our family 
hath a sacrifice in the city; and my brother, he hath 

i G. ike table as V. 29. *G. Adda kis city. 

25. By the wall. The king's place is venr particularly described. 
The seat was evidently so placed that Saul had his back to the wall. 
Stood up or rose up is inappropriate, and we should read withG.: 
Jonathan was opposite; that he was sitting is dear from v. 34. Abner 
sat between Said and his son on one side, and David's empty seat 
was evidently opposite Abner. 

36. Spake not anjrflikig. Saul had evil designs on David, but he 
was powerless in David's absence, and therefore he was silent so as 
not to disclose his purpose. Befallen him. Saul's idea is that an ac- 
cidental defiling (Budde suggests Deut. 23 : 11) of David, and as this 
was a religious feast, he could not eat until purification was effect«l. 
Clean. G. avoids the tautology, reading: he is undean^ and has not 
been purified, because after the defilement, time had not served. 

27. Unto Jonathan. Because of the known intimacy between 
the two, the king asstunes that Jonathan will know why David was 
absent. Possibly he was irritated because an explanation had not 
been volunteered. His own theory, of course, broke down at the 
continued absence on the second day of the feast. 

28 f . Jonathan states very fully and forcibly the excuse which 
had been devised, v. 6. It is not impossible that David had actually 
gone to Bethlehem, cf, on v. 19. 
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commanded me to be there: and now, if I have f omiid 
favour in thine eyes, let me get away, I pray thee, 
and see my brethren. Therefore he is not come unto 

30. the king's table. Then Saul's anger was kindled 
against Jonathan, and he said unto him, Thou son of a 
perverse rebellious woman, do not I know that thou 
hast chosen the son of Jesse to thine own shame, and 

31. unto the shame of thy mother's nakedness? For as 
long as the son of Jesse liveth upon the ground, thou 
shalt not be stablished, nor thy kingdom. Wherefore 
now send and fetch ^ him unto me,^ for he shall siurdy 

32. die. And Jonathan answered Saul his father, and 
said unto him. Wherefore should he be put to death? 

33. what hath he done? And Saul cast his spear at him to 

^ G. The yaut^ man. 

30. Against Jonathan, because he had allowed the enemy to es- 
cape from his hand at least for the time being. The anger of Saul 
was heightened because another such favorable chance to strike David 
down might not come again soon. Jonathan may have exceeded 
his rights in giving David leave of absence. Penrerse, rebeUiotis 
woman is a doubtful rendering of a very difficult text. Many follow 
a slightly amended text and get: son of a rebeUious girl, L e., a runaway 
slave or one who has departed from the paths of virtue. Saul had 
married whfle he was an obscure peasant, and his wife's social status 
may have been very humble. Abusing the son by casting reproach 
on his origin is not uncommon. Hast chosen or better with G., 
art a companion of. Mother's nakedness. The disloyalty of the son 
brings shame to his mother. Saul may also mean that Jonathan's 
loss of the throne brings nakedness to his mother. 

31. Saul now discloses his fear of David as a rival, the natural 
construction for him to put on the song of the women, 18 : 7. It is 
more forcible to read with G. simply: thy kingdom shdl not he estab- 
lished. If David lives, he will be a menace to the succession. Saul 
seems to have felt no doubt that he could maintain himself against 
David. 

33. Jonathan's question incensed the king to the point that he 
came near slaying nis son. Cast implies that he tried to slay Jona* 
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. smite him: whereby Jonathan knew that it was deter- 

34. mined of his father to put David to death. So Jona- 
than arose from the table in fierce anger, and did eat 
no meat the second day of the month: for he was 
grieved for David, because his father had done him 
shame. 

35. And it came to pass in the morning, that Jonathan 
went out into the field at the time appointed with 

36. David, and a little lad with him. And he said unto his 
lad, Run, find now the arrows which I shoot. And as 

37. the lad ran, he shot an arrow beyond him. And when 
the lad was come to the place of the arrow which 
Jonathan had shot, Jonathan cried after the lad, and 

38. said, Is not the arrow beyond thee? And Jonathan 
cried after the lad. Make speed, haste, stay not. And 
Jonathan's lad gathered up the arrows,^ and came to 

* Arrow. 

than and failed. The word may be rendered as Gr. raised, and that 
is better, for he could hardly have failed if he had attempted to 
strike. Further, it appears that Jonathan did not leave his seat, v. 34. 
The king threatened Jonathan, and his act convinced the latter that 
David's life was indeed in great danger. 

34. Jonathan la turn was angered, so that he refused the food at 
his father's table, even though it was a religious festival. Done him 
shame in accusing of crime one who was gmlty of no wrong. 

David's apprehension is confirmed by Jonathan, and he ^es flight, 
vs. 35-42. 35. At the time appointed. The word stresses rather 
the appointment than time; indeed it often means place; or here 
both, and we might well render for the meeUng with David, 

36 f . The plan to warn David by the words to the lad who was to 
retrieve the arrows is now carried out. The expressions vary some* 
what from those used in v. 21 f., but such differences are not uncom- 
mon. 

38.' Make speed, haste, should be rendered hasten ^icJdy, The 
words ostensibly addressed to the boy are intended to unpress upon 
the concealed David the urgency of the danger. 
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39. his master. But the lad knew not anything: only 

40. Jonathan and David knew the matter. And Jonathan 
gave his weapons mito his lad, and said mito him, 

41. Goy carry them to the dty. And as soon as the lad 
was gone, David arose out of a place toward the 
South, and fell on his face to the ground, and bowed 
himself three times: and they kissed one another, and 

42. wept one with another, until David exceeded. And 
Jonathan said to David, Go in peace, forasmuch as we 
have sworn both of us in the name of the Losd, sa3dng, 
The Losd shall be between me and thee, and between 
my seed and thy seed, for ever. And he arose and de- 
parted: and Jonathan went into the dty. 

2Z* Then came David to Nob to Ahimdech the priest: 
and Ahimelech came to meet David trembling, and 

40. Weapons includes the bow and other arrows which Jonathan 
had. The boy we are told, v. 39, knew nothing of David's presence 
or of the signal that had been given, and to keep him in ignorance 
he is sent back to the dty while his master has a few parting words 
with his friend. Smith thinks this interview due to the grace of 
the redactor, because the danger would be too great. But brave 
men will often run serious risks for sentiment, and neither Jonathan 
nor David was timid. 

41. The place was that mentioned in v. 19 and we should read 
here also: from the side of the mound. As soon as David heard the 
dismissal of the boy, great as the peril was to him, he emerged from 
his hiding place once more to greet his trusty friend. David ex- 
ceeded is improbable. We may follow G. and get ihey wept , . , to 
excess. But the text is probably corrupted more deeply than that. 

42. Jonathan invites David to depart in safety b^use they are 
mutually bound to protect each other by a solemn covenant in the 
name of Jahveh. 

At the temple of Nob David obtains holy bread and a sword, 21 : i-^. 
I. Nob is in Benjamin and not very far from Jerusalem, Neh. 11 : 
32, Is. zo : 32. David apparently started towards his own home. 
Tl^mbllng, cf, 16 : 4. David as the captain of a troop had journeyed 
with his men, and Ahimelech was alanned at the \musual spectacle. 
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said unto him. Why art thou alone, and no man with 

2. thee? And David said unto Ahundech the priest. 
The king hath commanded me a business, and hath 
said unto me. Let no man know anything of the 
business whereabout I send thee, and what I have 
commanded thee: and I have appointed the young 

3. men to such and such a place. Now therefore what is 
under thine hand? give me five loaves of bread in 

4. mine hand, or whatsoever there is present. And the 
priest answered David, and said. There is no common 
bread under mine hand, but there is holy bread; if 
only the young men have kept themselves from 

5. women.^ And David answered the priest, and said 

1 G. adds: ihey migki eai U, 

2. To avoid suq>icion David makes up a story of a secret mission 
to accomit for his being alone. A retinue woiud attract too much 
attention. To secure as much provision as possible he further says 
he has directed his men to meet him at a certain place, an obscure 
eipressbn for which G. has the interesting reading (U a place catted 
Faith at God. 

3. Tne specific request for five loaves does not fit well after the 
general inquiry, and it is therefore better to read with Gr: and now 
if there are five loaves of bread under thy hand, give them into my hand, 
or whatever may be found. The five loaves indicate that David 
often travelled with a small band. As there was a large company 
of priests living at the sanctuary, he would naturally expect to find 
a good store of bread. 

4. Common bread is that ordinarily eaten for food. The holy 
bread, which had been used as an offering, could be eaten by any one 
who was dean, and probably served as the ordinary food of the 
large company of priests,^ to whose use it was restricted in the later 
laws. According to the ideas of the age any sexual intercourse was 
defiling for a time. (See art " Undean,'' Hastings, Diet, Bib.) 

5. In our text David's assurance is obscure. It is best to render: 
Assuredly women had been kept from us as heretofore when I came out. 
Then David asserts that though the mission was a common one, 
in contrast to the sacred mission of war, not requiring offerings or 
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unto him, Of a truth wamen have been kept from us 
about these three days; when I came out, the vessels 
of the young men were holy, though it was but a 
common journey; how much more then to-day shall 

6. their vessels be holy? So the priest gave him holy 
bread: for there was no bread there but the shewbread, 
that was taken from before the LosD, to put hot bread 

7. in the day when it was taken away. Now a certain 
man of the servants of Saul was there that day, de- 
tained before the Losd; and his name was Do^ the 
Edomite, the chiefest of the herdmen that belonged 

8. to Saul. And David said unto Ahimelech, And is 
there not here under thine hand spear or sword? for I 
have neither brought my sword nor my weapons with 

9. me, because the king's business required haste. And 

Grades, the vessels of the company were ceremomaUy dean. One 
point seems to be dear: that David was particular about deamiess 
even for a profane enterprise. The vessds have been explained as 
the sacks in which the men carried their provisions, as their weapons, 
and as their bodies or euphemistically as in N. T. for the sexual 
organs. In view of the priests' requirement, the last theory seems 
most fitting. 

6. Shewbread is literally bread of presence, bread that has been 
consecrated bv the presence of Tahvdi. Tins bread was kept on 
the altar until rq>laced by fr^ bread, the change according to the 
late law being made on the Sabbath, Lev. 24 : 8. 

7. The mention of Doe^ is important in view of the tragic sequel 
to David's visit described m 23 : 9 ff. Detained indicates uiat Doeg 
had visited the sanctuary for some ceremony that was not yet com- 
pleted. Thoi^ a foreigner he was f ndy admitted to the privileges 
of the temple. Chiefest ol the herdsmen is an impossible rendering. 
We may reul with G.: the manager of SauTs mules, or with Grfttz» 
followed by Driver, ^ mightiest of SauPs runners, 

9. So far as it goes this statement confirms the story in di. 17 of 
David's slaughter of Goliath. If the hitter's sword were as large 
proportkmatdy as his other weapons, 17 : 5-7, it would have been 
pretty heavy for David. Goliath is, however, probably a gloss. 
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the priest said^ The sword of Goliath the Philistine, 
whom thou slewest in the vale of Elah, behold, it is 
here wrapped in a cloth behind the ephod: if thou 
wilt take that, take it: for there is no other save that 
here. And David said, There is none like that; give 
it me.^ 

10. And David arose, and fled that day for fear of Saul, 

11. and went to Achish the king of Gath. And the serv- 
ants of Achish said unto him, Is not this David the 
king of the land? did they not sing one to another of 
him in dances, saying, 

Saul hath sl^ his thousands, 

12. And David his ten thousands. 

1 G. adds: and he gave it to him. 

The ephod is here an image such as Gideon made, Judg. 8 : 27. The 
sword was laid up in the temple as a trophy, and its being at Nob 
indicates that this was a favorite resort for David. 

David's flight leads him to Gath, when he finds fresh danger, 
vs. 10-15. The passage is from a different source tiian w. 1-9, ana 
describes an initial flight from Saul; David deems the danger so great 
that he abandons his own coimtry. He is seized by the Philistines 
and taken before Achish who releases him in the belief, that he is 
deranged. Cf. Introd. 

II. The king of the land is usually regarded as an indication of 
the poor historical insight of the writer. It is barely possible that 
king is used in a loose sense, the Philistines meaning that David 
rather than Saul was the real power in Israel. The song which con- 
firmed the suspicions of the Phuistine courtiers is repeated &om 18 : 7. 

12 f. Laid up suggests storing in memory, a wrong idea here; 
render took these words to heart, David knew the natiu^ course 
for one recognized as an enemy, and had good reason to fear for his 
life. But he was resourceful always. His course of action was 
suggested by his dose association with the mad king of Israel and 
by the fact that the person of an insane man was held sacred. In 
their hands suggests that David had been seized by the Philistines. 
Scrabbled is not as good as the reading of G., drummed, i. e., with his 
fingers. His spittle. David was imitating frothing from the mouth 
to indicate the severity of his attack. 
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And David laid up these words in bis heart, and was 

13. sore afraid of Achish the king of Gatb. And he 
changed his behaviour before them, and feigned him- 
self mad in their hands, and scrabbled on the doors of 

14. the gate, and let his spittle fall down upon his beard. 
Then said Achish unto his servants, Lo, ye see the man 

15. is mad: wherefore then have ye brought him to me? 
Do I lack mad men, that ye have brought this fellow 
to play the mad man in my presence? shall this fellow 
come into my house? 

22* David therefore departed thence, and escaped to the 

cave of AduUam: and when his brethren and all his 

father's house heard it, they went down thither to 

2. him. And every one that was in distress, and every 

14. The king's reproof of his subjects can best be explained by 
supposing that on his way to Gath David was sized and taken to 
the king, that he might pass judgment on him. 

15. Achish's question shows that he had enough madmen, prob- 
ably such as were found in any coimtry. It is not necessary to 
asstmie any plethora, but the king naturally did not want any more. 
There is no sequel to this story. 

(2) SatiTs decline and David* s rise, 22 : 1-28 : 3 

David becomes the leader of a band of outlaws, 22 : 1-5. This 
section is important as it marks an epoch in David's career, when 
he becomes for the first time the leader of a force of men that were 
his own. Never again does he appear as a solitary fugitive. His 
action in organizing this band is a step towards the throne, i . Cave. 
In V. 5 it is dear that David's habitat is a stronghold. In 2 Sam. 
23 : 13 f. and i Chron. 11 : 15 f. we have the same combination of 
cave and stronghold. Most scholars follow Wellhausen and read 
stronghdd here. AduUam was in the lowlands of Judah, the general 
region of David's home. Father's house. David was proscribed as 
an outlaw, involving his family in danger, and so his clan gathers 
to support him and to protect themselves. 

• 2. Distress or straHs covers trouble of various kinds. In debt so 
hopelessly that the victim was in danger of being sold as a slave. 
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one that was in debt^ and every one that was discon- 
tented, gathered themselves unto him; and he became 
captain over them: and there were with him about 
four hundred men. 

3. And David went thence to Mizpeh of Moab: and he 
said unto the king of Moab, Let my father and my 
mother, I pray thee, come forth, and be with you, till 

4. I know what God will do for me. And he brought 
them before the king of Moab: and they dwelt with 

5. him all the while that David was in the hold. And 
the prophet Gad said unto David, Abide not in the 
hold; depart, and get thee into the land of Judah. 
Then David departed, and came into the forest of 
Hereth. 



Discontentedi literally, biUer of spirit, because of wrongs suffered, or 
for failure to get along in the soaal order. David's band was there- 
fore made up of this own dan who were in danger, and of various 
lawless elements who sought relief \mder his banner. Under David's 
capable leader^p this rough material was welded into a most effective 
fighting force. Some time must have been consumed in mustering 
this force. 

3. Come forth is not very appropriate; it is better to read with 
Vidgate dweU, and dispense with the interpolated and he. What God 
will do shows David's invariable piety, and his belief that God would 
direct his fortunes. His parents were in danger on his accoimt, and 
' so he seeks asylum for them in Moab, the home of his great-grand- 
mother, Ruth 4 : 21 f. 

5. Gad rather than Abiathar appears here as David's counsellor, 
revealing God's will to him. Hold or better stronghold, refers to 
Adullam, and not to Mizpeh of Moab. Gad's point is that if David 
remains in a fortified place with his small force, he might easily be 
trapped. In contrast to the fortress be was counselled to live in the 
land or open country of Judah, but the specific place called the forest 
of Herelh has not yet been identified. In a forest he would find the 
safest retreat. 

Saul puts to death all the priests of Nob save Abiathar who escapes 
and joins David, vs. 6-23. This passage is the sequel to 21 : i-^. 
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6. And Saul heard that David was discovered, and the 
men that were with him: now Saul was sitting i^ 
Gibeah^ under the tamarisk tree in Ramah,^ with his 
spear in his hand^ and all his servants were standing 

7. about him. And Saul said unto his servants that 
stood about him, Hear now, ye Benjamites; will the 
son of Jesse give every one of you fields and vineyards, 
will he make you all captains of thousands and cap- 

8. tains of hundreds; that all of you have conspired 
against me, and there is none that discloseth to me 
when my son maketh a league with the son of Jesse, 
and there is none of you that is sorry for me, or dis- 

1 G. Bamak, a sanctuaiy on a hill. 

The cold-blooded murder of the innocent priests reveals the fierceness 
of Saul's pursuit of David. 

6. The first sentence would fit admirably before v. 5 as the ground 
for Gad's advice, but it is so meaningless in its present place that 
Smith deems it an editorial insertion. The basis of SauPs action is 
not the discovery of David's resort, but of the treasonable relations 
between Jonatiian and David. 

7. Benjamites. Saul's body-guard or household was made up of 
members of his own tribe. He evidently strove to preserve their 
loyalty by generous gifts both of property and of offices. His question 
shows that he believed that David was trying to supplant him. He 
shows something of his owh methods of holding his people. 

8. Conspired against me, by silence in failing to report what it is 
asstuned wrongly that they all knew. There are two counts in the 
charge, i. The failure to report the agreement between Jonathan 
and David, doubtless that described in ch. 20 of which Saul had 
heard. 2. Tlie failure to report Jonathan's moving David against 
Savi. This idea was due to Saul's mad jealousy, for there is no hint 
in our sources that Jonathan went any further than to aid David 
to escape from Saul. Sorry. The Hebrew word means sick. The 
translators have followed G. which reads: has compassion on me. 
Lie In wait is an extreme charge even for Saul, unless we put this 
incident after chs. 24, 26. It suffices to follow G. stirred up my 
servant as an enemy against me. As Smith says, Saul's chaiges lie 
against Jonathan rather than David. 
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closeth unto me that my son hath stirred up my serv- 

9. ant against me, to lie in wait, as at this day? Then 

answered Doeg the Edomite/ which stood by the 

servants ^ of Saul, and said, I saw the son of Jesse 

10. coming to Nob, to Ahimelech the son of Ahitub. And 
he inquired of the Lord for him, and gave him victuals, 
and gave him the sword of Goliath the Philistine. 

11. Then the king sent to call Ahimelech the priest, the 
son of Ahitub, and all his father's house, the priests 
that were in Nob: and they came all of them to the 

12. king. And Saul said, Hear now, thou son of Ahitub. 

13. And he answered, Here I am,' my lord. And Saul 
said unto him, Why have ye conspired against me, 
thou and the son of Jesse, in that thou hast given 
him bread, and a sword, and hast inquired of God for 
him, that he should rise against me, to lie in wait, 

14. as at this day? Then Ahimelech answered the king, 

^ G. Aramean. > G. mules, * G. inserts, speak. 

9 f . Doeg (c/. 21:8) was not one of Saul's courtiers, but happened 
to be present, perhaps because he served under them. His report 
goes beyond the narrative of 21 : 1-9, for there was no mention 
of an oracle. As Saul includes this in the chaige against Ahimelech^ 
and the priest does not deny it, the statement is probably correct. 
Goliath IS harmonistic, cf, on 17 : 1-18 : 5. 

II. All his father's hottse and the priests that were in Nob are in 
apposition, for all of the priests belonged to the same dan, the office 
bemg held by all in the same family. 

13. Saul regards the favors shown to David as acts of hostility 
against himseJf, immindful of the fact that the priest knew nothing 
of Saul's quarrel with David. To lie in wait should be amended as 
v. 8, G. having the same reading in both places. 

14 f . Is taken into thy council is a strained rendering. The text 
really has: ttims aside to thy obedience. By a slight change based on 
G. we get a more suitable text : is chief of thy hody-guafd, Ahimelech 
enumerates the honors which have been conferred upon David by 
Saul as a sufficient justification of the services he had rendered. 
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and said^ And who among all thy servants is so faith- 
ful as David, which is the king's son in law, and is 
taken into thy council, and is honoiuable in thine 

15. house? Have I to-day begun to inquire of God for 
him? be it far from me: let not the king impute any 
thing unto his servant, nor to all the house of my 
father: for thy servant knoweth nothing of all this, 

16. less or more. And the king said. Thou shalt surely 
die, Ahimelech, thou, and all thy father's house. 

17. And the king said unto the guard that stood about 
him. Turn, and slay the priests of the Lord; because 
their hand also is with David, and because they knew 
that he fled, and did not disclose it to me. But the 
servants of the king would not put forth their hand to 

18. fall upon the priests of the Losd. And the king said 

At the same time he asserts the loyalty of David. The priest further 
declares that he had habitually obtained oracles for David when he 
was on the king's business, and ends by declaring that neither he nor 
any of his company knew anything whatever of the charges which 
Saul now makes against David. 

16. The king's judgment was based on the priest's admission that 
he had committed the acts that were charged. That he was innocent 
of any evil intention makes no difference to the king. The punishment 
of the whole family was unhappily quite usual, cf, the case of Achan, 
Josh. 7 : 24. 

17. Gtuuxl, literally fM^iMf^. These were different from the coiut- 
iers mentioned above. They ran before the ro3ral chariot and served 
as a guard. To justify his severe sentence the king now falsely 
charges the priests with a gtdlty knowledge of David's flight. The 
persons of the priests were sacred, and the guard mutiny rather than 
slay them, incurring serious risk to themselves, though Saul overlooked 
their disobedience. 

18. Doeg was a foreigner and would not stand so much in awe of 
the priests of Jahveh; moreover, by his readiness to tell about 
Ahunelech's innocent act, he appears to have been keen to stand 
well with Saul. Fotir score and five. The large company of priests 
shows that Nob was an important sanctuary at the time. G. has 305 . 
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to Doeg^ Turn thou, and fall upon the priests. And 
Doeg the Edomite turned, and he fell upon the priests, 
and he slew on that day fourscore and five persons 

19. that did wear a linen ephod. And Nob, the dty of the 
priests, smote he with the edge of the sword, both 
men and women, children and sucklings, and oxen 
and asses and sheep,^ with the edge of the sword.^ 

20. And one of the sons of Ahimelech the son of Ahitub, 
named Abiathar, escaped, and fled after David. 

21. And Abiathar told David that Saul had slain the 

22. Lord's priests. And David said unto Abiathar, I 
knew on that day, when Doeg the Edomite was there, 
that he would surely tell Saul: I have occasioned the 
death of all the persons of thy father's house. Abide 

23. thou with me, fear not; for he that seeketh my life 
seeketh thy life: for with me thou shalt be in safeguard. 

1 Omit with G. 

19. Probably the runners or guard of v. 17 executed this brutal 
order. Saul's vengeance was thorough. 

20. Abiathar becomes an important figiire in the history imtil he 
was deposed by Solomon on accoxmt of his participation in the rebel- 
lion of Adonijah, i Kings 2 : 36 f. Smith suggests that he had been 
left behind at Nob. It is more probable that in the confusbn of the 
daughter he took to his heels and got away. 

22. I have occasioned the dea& gives the right sense, but it is a 
very free rendering of a passage which has caused much discussion. 
It is simplest in view of the expression turn and fall ufon in v. 17 f. to 
suppose an ellipsis, / have turned and fallen upon (he Itfe of thy family, 
David realizes that his misrepresentations have been theimdoing 
of a company of innocent men. His remark is psychologically inter- 
esting. He says he knew that Doeg would tell, and yet he went on 
the course to bring trouble to the priests. David refers to a knowl- 
edge perceived at the time and yet not coming sufficiently in the 
field of consciousness to serve as a basis for action. 

23. The same person who would slay David would kill Abiathar^ 
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23. And they told David, saying, Behold, the Philistines 
are fighting against Keilah, and they rob the threshing- 

2. floors. Therefore David inquired of the Lord, sayiagf 
Shall I go and smite these Philistines? And the Losd 
said unto David, Go, and smite the Philistines, and 

3. save Keilah. And David's men said unto him, Behold, 
we be afraid here in Judah: how much more theij if 
we go to Keilah against the armies of the PhiUstines? 

4. Then David inquired of the Lokd yet again. And the 
Lord answered him and said. Arise, go down to 
Keilah; for I will deliver the Philistines into thine 

5. hand. And David and his men went to Keilah, and 

therefore to protect himself he must protect the fugitive priest. 
It is better to transpose: he that seekest thy life seekest my life. 

David rescues Keilah, but flees upon learning of Saurs purpose 
to attack him, 23 : 1-15. x. Keilah is in the lowlands of Judah, 
closely bordering on the Philistine plains. David was presumably 
in the forest of Hereth, 22 : 5. Adullam, the first headquarters 
of David, was not far from Keilah, and he was still probably in 
the wild lands of the neighborhood. Threshing-floors. The inva- 
sion was evidently made by a small band of plunderers, and it 
was evidently harvest time. The Philistines came to rob the Ju- 
deans of their grain just after it was threshed. Doubtless some of 
the Keilites sought David to procure his protection. 
• 2. Ihqtiired. Divine counsel was probably obtained through God 
the prophet, 22 : 5; we shall see reason to believe that Abiathar had 
not yet joined David. 

3 f . We be afraid points to the dangers from Saul as indicated by 
Gad, 22 : 5. The men mean that an attack on the Philistines would 
weaken them and put them in an exposed position. In Tudah does 
not imply that Keilah was outside of Judean power: the contrast 
is between the open country and the exposed position of a town. 
David's second inquiry of Jahveh indicates no doubt on his part, 
but serves as an assurance to his men. Military discipline is not 
very strong in a body organized like this. 

5. And brought away their cattle for which G. has a better read- 
ing: and they fled from before him, though it has the Hebrew text too, 
apparently a duplicate by correction. The only animals the Plulis- 
tmes woidd have would be a few beasts to carry off the grain. If 
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fought with the Philistines, and brought away their 
cattle, and slew them with a great slaughter. So 
David saved the inhabitants of Keilah. 

6. And it came to pass, when Abiathar the son of Ahime- 
lech fled to David to Keilah, that he came down with 

7. an ephod in his hand. And it was told Saul that David 
was come to Keilah. And Saul said, God hath de- 
livered him into mine hand; for he is shut in, by 

8. entering into a town that hath gates and bars. And 
Saul smnmoned all the people to war, to go down to 

9. KeQah, to besiege David and his men. And David 
knew that Saul devised mischief against him; and he 



the text is right, it would naturally follow the stoiy of the slaugh- 
ter (as it is in G.). David again flees to the wilderness because he 
learns of Saul's preparations to attack him in Keilah, vs. 6-15. 
6. To Keilah implies that Abiathar joins David at Keilah after he 
had driven off the Philistines. Driver follows G. making Abiathar 
go witii David to Keilah. The text is right, for otherwise the refer- 
ence to the ephod should come sooner; moreover, the description of 
David's inquiry shows that it is different from that in vs. 2, 4. The 
ephod is now i^ed for the first time. For the last clause the Hebrew 
text can only be rendered: an ephod came down in his hand. The 
simplest change which can be made is to read: he brought an ephod in 
his hand. The ephod is that from Nob, behind which the sword of 
the Philistine had been placed, 21 : 9. In his flight, Abiathar had 
gone to Nob and rescued the ephod which was of great value as an 
instrument of divination. 

7. Delivered is from G. The Hebrew has alienated, which is un- 
suitable. Most scholars adopt the reading sold or delivered. Shut in. 
so that he can no longer run away when Saul approaches. Gates and 
bars shows that Keilah was a fortified dty. Once it was surrounded 
by Saul's forces there would be no escape for David. 

9. Against him is so placed in the original as to make it emphatic. 
The reason is, as Smith suggests, that Saul presumably had given out 
that he was mobilizing against the Philistines. For this reason we 
have knew instead of the usual was told, David had probably been 
informed of the muster of the Benjamites, and he knew that he 
would be the objective. 
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said to Abiathar the priest, Bring hither the ephod.^ 

10. Then said David, O Lord, the God of Israel, thy 
servant hath surely heard that Saul seeketh to come to 

11. Keilah, to destroy the city for my sake. Will the men 
of Keilah deliver me up into his hand? will Saul come 
down, as thy servant hath heard? O Lord, the God of 
Israel, I beseech thee, tell thy servant. And the 

12. Lord said. He will come down. Then said David, 
Will the men of Keilah deliver up me and my men 
into the hand of Saul? And the Lord said. They will 

13. deliver thee up. Then David and his men, which were 
about six himdred,^ arose and departed out of Keilah, 
and went whithersoever they could go. And it was told 

i G. adds oj JaJnek, * G. four hundred. 

10. In seeking an oracle by the ephod the inquirer addresses 
Jahveh, as if Jahveh and the ephod were identical. 

II f. The text is evidently corrupt as one question is repeated. G. 
bears testimony to corruption, but offers little help to clear up the diffi- 
culty. Omitting the first query in v. 11, it appears that David seeks 
an authoritative reply to two questions: Will Saul come down against 
him as reported? Will the citizens of Keilah hand him and his men 
over to Saul? The first question was unnecessary as we learn in v. 9, 
that David knew that Saul was coming against him, and in the Syriac 
version this question is lacldng. It looks as if G. had originally the 
same text, but it has been corrected partly to get closer conformity to 
the Hebrew. At all events the main point on which David needs 
light is whether the Keilites will stand by their rescuer when flieir 
city is attacked, or will save themselves any danger by turning traitor 
to David. The oracle confirms David's suspicions, so that he would 
have to contend against Saul's forces without and traitors within. 

13. If our text is right David's force had increased by fifty per 
cent since its organization. Such an augmentation is not improbable. 
Whithersoever fhey could go indicates that while the danger from 
Saul continued, David sought no fixed abode, but moved about from 
place to place as he foimd provisions and shelter. Forbare. Saul 
gave up his expedition when he learned that David had abandoned 
Keilah. At this time he was not prepared to follow him on a wild 
chase in the wilderness. 
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Saul that David was escaped from Keilah; and he 
forbare to go forth. 

14. And David abode in the wilderness in the strong holds, 
and remained in the hill coimtry in the wilderness of 
Ziph. And Saul sought him every day, but God de- 

15. livered him not into his hand. And David saw that 
Saul was come out to seek his life: and David was in 

16. the wilderness of Ziph in the wood. And Jonathan 
Saul's son arose, and went to David into the wood, and 

17. strengthened his hand in God.^ And he said unto him, 
Fear not: for the hand of Saul my father shall not 
find thee; and thou shalt be king over Israel, and I 

^G.Jakpeh, 

14. This verse shows a different source, for contrary to v. 13, 
David abides in a definite locality and Saul engages in constant though 
fruitless pursuit. Ziph is in the barren country to the south of He- 
bron. Smith thinks that this name does not belong here, as the 
wfldemess refers to the portion of Judah lying along the Dead Sea. 

15. Saw seems unsuitable, and it is best with Ewald, followed by 
many sdbolars, to read was afraid^ i. e., because Saul was in pursuit. 
Thus we have a motive for David's retirement to some secure place. 
Wood, or wooded height, the real meaning of the word, could hardly 
be foimd in the Judean wilderness. The word is i^parendy a proper 
name in Horesh, the location of which is imknown. 

Jonathan's last interview with David, vs. 16-18. Cf, Introd. 
16. Into the wood, or at Horesh, cf, on v. 15. Strengmened his 
hand means to sustain or encourage, sometimes by supplying means, 
Judg. 9 : 24, sometimes merely by word or example, Ter. 23 : 14. 
In God suggests Jonathan's assurance that David would be raised 
to the throne by divine power. 

17. Next unto thee. Jonathan expresses himself as being content 
to occupy a subordinate place under David like his place under Saul. 
Knoweth. This assertion introduces something quite new, for we 
have no information to justify the statement. Jonathan declares that 
Saul knew that David was chosen of Jahvdi to supplant him on the 
throne, as if the king knew of Samuel's anointing. Saul accused 
David of a^iring to the throne wrongly. If Saul were infonned of 
this interview his charges in 22 : 8 would be justified. 
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shall be next unto thee; and that also Saul my father 

18. knoweth. And they two made a covenant before the 
Lord: and David abode in the wood, and Jonathan 

19. went to his house. Then came up the Ziphites to 
Saul to Gibeahy saying, Doth not David hide himself 
with us in the strong holds in the wood, in the hill 

20. of Hachilah, which is on the south of the desert? Now 
therefore, O king, come down, according to all the 
desire of thy soul to come down; and our part shall be 

2 1 . to deliver him up into the king's hand. And Saul said. 
Blessed be ye of the Lord; for ye have had compassion 

22. on me. Go, I pray you, make yet more sure, and 

x8. To his house implies that Jonathan had left his home to seek 
Davidy and as he would almost certainly be with the forces of Saul, 
this section appears out of place in its context, which represents Saul 
as being in the neighborhood of David's retreat. 

Saul pursues David in the wilderness, vs. 19-29 [Heb. 24 : iff.]. 
19. Gibeah shows either that this passage is unrelated to vs. i-iSy 
or that Saul had given up the pursuit for the time and returned home. 
The story implies that Saul was quite ignorant of David's where- 
abouts. The Ziphites were disaffected towards David or saw an op- 
portunity to win favor from Saul by betraying a fugitive. In the 
wood or Boreshj cf, on v. 15. The Ziphites' description is not only rep- 
etitious, but contradictory, as in the strongholds implies that David 
moved from one desert fastness to another. If the informers had been 
able to locate the quarry so specifically, Saul would not need to urge 
them to find his haunts, v. 22. Hachitah is mentioned only here and 
26 : 1-3. In the latter passage it appears to be in the eastern part of 
the desert of Judah, here in the south. 

20. The Ziphites are familiar with the desert region and assure the 
king that they will track the fugitive to his lair if Saul will follow 
with a sufficient force to take him. 

21. Had compassion, cf, 22 : 8. The Ziphites had felt the peril to 
Saul's throne and unlike ms own tribesmen, 22 : 8, were ready to aid 
him in removing the danger. 

22. Saul had found it impossible to catch David and did not want 
to be led on another fruitless chase. It is told me overlooks the fact 
that Saul himself had been the constant pursuer of David, and would 
hardly need to be told that his quarry was exceedingly crafty. 
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know and see his place where his haunt is, and who 
hath seen him there: for it is told me that he dealeth 

23. very subtilly. See therefore, and take knowledge of 
all the lurking places where he hideth himself, and 
come ye again to me of a certainty, and I will go with 
you: and it shall come to pass, if he be in the land, that 
I will search him out among all the thousands of 

24. Judah. And they arose, and went to Ziph before ^ 
Saul. But David and his men were in the wilderness 
of Maon, in the Arabah on the south of the desert. 

25. And Saul and his men went to seek him. And they 
told David: wherefore he came down to the rock, and 
abode in the wilderness of Maon. And when Saul 
heard that, he pursued after David in the wilderness of 

26. Maon. And Saul went on this side of the mountain, 

1 Or in advance of. 

23. The expansion of the instructions is laigely repetitious of 
V. 22. The directions imply that the Ziphites were to locate David 
exactly and return to inform Saul who would then go with them to 
seek him; v. 24 implies that Saul followed them immediatdy. The 
matter is cleared up by making a bold change in the text translating 
at Nakon a proper name in 2 Sam. 6 : 6, instead of of a certain^ 
both here and in 26 : 4. Saul appoints a place near the wilderness 
where he will meet the Ziphites ai ter they have secured more definite 
knowledge of David's haunts. Thousands of Judah refers to the 
many dans which made up the tribe. Saul expresses his readiness 
to traverse the whole Judean wilderness once he is on David's trail. 
Maon is a hamlet south of Carmel. In the desert about this town 
David and his band had taken refuge. Arabah is the Jordan valley, 
extending south to indude the Dead Sea. 

25. And abode, with G. read: which is. David had moved upon 
hearing of Saul's advance, and the rock or crag, presumably a rocky 
ridge, marks his new position. 

26. Made haste. In the original we find a strong word, suggesting 
great alarm or panic. Compassed is doubtful. The word is rare, 
and the idea of being surrounded is inconsistent with the description 
of the hot pursuit. Some phrase like pressed hard upon is more 
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and David and his men on that side of the mountain: 
and David made haste to get a\vay for fear of Saul; 
for Saul and his men compassed David and his men 

27. round about to take them. But there came a messen- 
ger imto Saul, sa3dng, Haste thee, and come; for the 

28. Philistines have made a raid upon the land. So Saul 
returned from pursuing after David, and went against 
the Philistines: therefore they called that place Sela- 

29. hammahlekoth. And David went up from thence, and 
dwelt in the strong holds of Engedi. 

24. And it came to pass, when Saul was returned from 

following the Philistines, that it was told him, saying, 

2. Behold, David is in the wilderness of En-gedi. Then 

suitable. It is dear that David was not surrounded, otherwise Saul 
could have taken him without serious delay to his departure to meet 
the Philistines. On the other h^d it appears that David's band 
was so closely pressed that escape was becoming doubtful. 

27. The Philistines held most of the land of Israel, but Saul had 
a small area in which his people were free. The enemy doubtless 
learned that he was far away with all of his armed forces and so 
started to plunder in the districts of Benjamin. 

28. Sela-hammahlekoth may mean rock of escape^ but rock of 
divisions is sounder etymologically and in better accord with the 
conditions. There was only the ridge of a rocky hill dividing David 
from his pursurers when Saul was called away. The rock is that of 
V. 25. 

29. Having found traitors in this neighborhood, David trans- 
ferred his forces to £n-gedi, an oasis in the desert bordering on the 
Dead Sea. His new haunts are in the same general territory, be- 
cause it was sparsely settled and aboimded in places difficult of 
access. 

Chs. 24 and 26 are accotmts of essentially the same events, both 
ending with a reconciliation between Saul and David, cf. Introd. and 
ch. 26. David refuses to slay Saul, 24 : 1-7. i. From following im- 

Elies that Saul had driven the raiding Plulistines back to their own 
orders; probably it was only a small band, cf. 23 : 27. Wilderness 
of En-gedi. In 23 : 29 the strongholds of En-gedi. The text is wrong 
in one place or the other; wilderness is perhaps more suitable. 
2. Tliree tfaousand was the size of Saul's army at the beginning 
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Saul took ^ three thousand chosen men out of all Israel^ 
and went to seek David and his men upon the rocks 

3. of the wild goats. And he came to the sheepcotes by 
the way, where was a cave; and Saul went in to cover 
his feet. Now David and his men were abiding in 

4. the innermost parts of the cave. And the men of 
David said unto him, Behold, the day of which the 
LoKD said unto thee. Behold, I will deliver thine 
enemy ^ into thine hand, and thou shalt do to him as 
it shall seem good unto thee. Then David arose, 

5. and cut off the skirt of Saul's robe privily. And it 

1 G. adds with him * So G. has enemia. 

of his reign, 13 : 2. As David had at most six hundred men, Saul 
was taking no chances. Still to catch David he needed a force big 
enough to divide and yet leave each part strong enoiigh to cope 
with David's hardy band of desperadoes. Upcm or probably to die 
east of (Driver). Wild goats still aboimd in the region, but the exact 
spot cannot be located. It was some rocky ridge upon which the 
goats habitually gathered. It was evidently a wild region. 

3. Sheep coteSy literally waUs of thefiock, may have been caves as 
Smith suggests, but as a cave is particularly mentioned, it is more 
natural here to think of fenced enclosures. The sheepfolds indicate 
the place to which the nomads brought their flocks from the scattered 
grazing lands. To cover his feet is a euphemism which occurs in 
Judg. 3 : 24 (of Eglon the king of Moab). The figure comes from the 
posture. Now suitably introduces a circumstantial clause. Abiding. 
better siting. It is probable that as Saul's forces i^proached, instead 
of flight David chose to risk hiding in a deep cave, where in case of 
discovery a few could defend themselves against superior niunbers. 

4. The men quote an orade of which there is no record. The 
Hebrew enemies suggests that it was a general promise which the 
men apply to an inctividuaL Privily^ so that Saul did not detect 
the action. To accomplish such a feat David was able to move and 
act most stealthily. David evidently had formulated his whole plan, 
but he as yet says nothing to his men. Doubtless they had expected 
him as he advanced to slay the king. 

5. David's act was a serious affront to the majesty of a king; 
cf, 2 Sam. 10 : 4 where a similar act even to ambassadors is made 
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came to pass afterward, that David's heart smote 
him, because he had cut off Saul's skirt. And he said 

6. unto his men, The Lord forbid that I should do this 
thing imto my lord,^ the Lord's anointed, to put forth 
mine hand against him, seeing he is the Lord's 

7. anointed. So David checked his men with these 
words, and suffered them not to rise against SauL 
And Saul rose up out of the cave, and went on his 

8. way. David also arose afterward,^ and went out of 
the cave, and cried after Saul, saying. My lord the 
king. And when Saul looked behind him, David 
bowed with his face to the earth, and did obeisance. 

1 Omitted in GB. s G. after ktm. 

a casus belli, David had never before committed a hostile act against 
the king. 

6. David's statement is not an expression of regret because he 
has mutilated Said's robes, but a reply to the suggestion of his men, 
v. 4. The men see an opportunity to end their troubles; David 
dedines to take it because he is tmwilling to slay the anointed of 
Jahveh. Evidently this source knows nothing of the anointing 
of David. 

7. Checked rq>resents G.; the Hebrew has tore in two, too strong 
a word and unsuitable to the means, i. e., words. Suffered not indi- 
cates that the men were minded to rid themselves of an inveterate foe, 
but that David would not consent. G. makes the piupose pUun red- 
ing: would not permU (hem to arise and kill Said, At this point vs. 4, 5 
would be more appropriate than where the^ are. The order of events 
would thus be; the men point out the divinely given opportimity; 
David refuses to strike Jahveh's anointed; the men, having no 
such scruples, themselves prepare to slay Saul; David restrains them, 
and then cuts off Saul's robe as evidence that the king was at his 
mercy. 

Saul is convinced of David's magnanimity and makes peace with 
him, vs. S-23. 8. Obeisance. The act was the usual homage to a 
person in a superior position. David prostrates himself when Saul 
sees him as an evidence of his recognition of Saul's royalty. In 
this story David deliberately puts himself in Saul's power. 
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9. And David said to Saul, Wherefore hearkenest thou 
to men's words/ sa3dng, Behold, David seeketh thy 

10. hurt? ^ Behold, this day thine eyes have seen how 
that the Lord had delivered thee to-day into mine 
hand in the cave: and some bade me kill thee: but 
mine eye spared thee; * and I said, I will not put forth 
mine hand against my lord; for he is the Lord's 

11. anointed. Moreover, my father, see, yea, see the 
skirt of thy robe in my hand: for in that I cut off the 
skirt of thy robe, and killed thee not, know thou and 
see that there is neither evil nor transgression in mine 
hand, and I have not sinned against thee, though 

12. thou huntest after my soul * to take it. The Lord 

II 1 I - - -■ 

^ G. words of tke people. *G. thy life. * G. and I spared thee. * Better life. 

9. It appears to be David's conviction that he is the victim of 
false charges, somebody having accused him of aiming at Saul's 
life. Yet David's idea is quite contrary to the origin of Saul's hos- 
tility as oiu* soiux:es reveal it. There is no record of any charge against 
David. 

zo. Have seen is tmsuitable. David's act was so stealthy that 
Saul did not detect it. We should have shaU see, i. e., when the evi- 
dence of Saul's danger is disclosed, v. 11 . Some bade me woidd refer 
to the counsel of his men. G. reads: but I rrfuse to slay thee, as 26 : 23, 
which is good in itself, but tautologous before and I spared thee. 
It is tempting to interpret as Budde: Jakoeh delivered thee . . . and 
bade me slay thee; but I spared thee. By putting Saul in David's power, 
Jahveh incites David to slay, even as his men suggested. But even 
when God offered him the life of Saul, David could not lift his hand 
against the anointed of Jahveh. David's position towards Saul is 
quite different from Samuel's. 

11. My father is in G. attached to v. 10, Uie Lord*s anointed and 
my father, i. e., my king. David thus professing his loyalty to Saul. 
Huntest makes good sense, but the Hebrew means Hest in wait, 
indicating that Saul was disposing his men to trap the fugitive. G. 
reads, harass. 

1 2. Avenge refers to the wrong Saul has done to David, and makes 
the latter look for divine punishment. David does not cherish such 
feelings and we might perhaps render, vindicate, David's words fit 
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judge between me and thee, and the Lord avenge me 

13. of thee: but mine hand shall not be upon thee. As 
saith the proverb of the ancients, Out of the wicked 
Cometh forth wickedness: but mine hand shall not be 

14. upon thee. After whom is the king of Israel come out? 
after whom dost thou pursue? after a dead dog, after 

15. a flea. The Lord therefore be judge, and give sen- 
tence between me and thee, and see, and plead my 

16. cause, and deliver me out of thine hand. And it 
came to pass, when David had made an end of speaking 
these words unto Saul, that Saul said. Is this thy 
voice, my son David? ^ And Saul lifted up his voice, 

17. and wept. And he said to David, Thou art more 
righteous than I: for thou hast rendered unto me good, 

18. whereas I have rendered unto thee evil. And thou 
hast declared this day how that thou hast dealt well 
with me: forasmuch as when the Lord had delivered 

i G. adds: and David said^ it is thy servant; my lord the hing, cf. 26 : 17. 

well Budde's interpretation of v. 10. He will not seize the opening 
which Jahveh has made, but leaves his case in Jahveh's own hands 
to work it out as he will. The idea is repeated in v. 15. 

13. This verse is usually regarded as an interpolation. It would 
mean that as wickedness comes from the wicked, and as David 
would do no wrong, he pannot be wicked. 

14. Dead dog and flea indicate the insignificance of the qiiarry. 
It is unworthy of the king of Israel to expend his energy in piirsuit, 
not of a menacing rival, but of a humble and powerless individual. 
David has in mind his lowly origin, cf, z8 : 18, 23, and his present 
straits, being utterly imable to do other than hide and flee. 

z6. My son is a recognition on SauPs part of the lojralty of David; 
it corresponds to my father, v. 11. Wept Saul was very emotional, 
a trait enhanced by his mental infirmity. The familiar voice and 
the evidence of magnanimity move the king to tears. ^ The strong 
emotions of the king show that he had once loved David greatly. 

17. SauPs acknowledgment is emphatic: David requited him good 
for evil, while he had requited David evil for good. 
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19. me up into thine hand, thou killedst me not. For if 
a man find his enemy, will he let him go well away? 
wherefore the Losd reward thee good for that thou 

20. hast done unto me this day. And now, behold, I 
know that thou shalt surely be king, and that the king- 

21. dom of Israel shall be established in thine hand. Swear 
now therefore unto me by the Lord, that thou wilt 
not cut off my seed after me, and that thou wilt not 

22. destroy my name out of my father's house. And 
David sware unto Saul. And Saul went home; but 
David and his men gat them up unto the hold. 

25. And Samuel died; and all Israel gathered themselves 
together, and lamented him, and buried him in his 
house at Ramah. And David arose, and went down 
to the wilderness of Paran.^ 

1 G. Maom as v. 2. 

19. His enemy. The fact that David had not aUin Saul when he 
had the chance proves to Saul that David does not regard him as a 
foe. Saul cannot conceive of any one's letting an enemy escape. 

20-22. This passage recognizes David's destiny as the successor 
of Sauly and Saul contents hunself with exacting an oath from David 
that he would not follow the usual course of putting to death the 
family of the overthrown king. If David took such an oath he cer- 
tainly did not keep it, 2 Sam. 21 : 7-9. Budde deems the section 
an insertion from a later hand. The story ends by Saul's withdrawing 
from the pursuit of David, while the latter remains in the wild landb 
of Judah. The reconciliation is incomplete, otherwise David would 
have returned to his place at Saul's court. 

David lays tribute upon the dans of the wilderness, ch. 25. 
There is no reason to question the authenticity of this story, 
but it seems to be out of place, for David's resolve to leave 
Judah, ch. 27, would naturally follow his dose escape from Saul, 
23 : 19-29. Perhaps this passage belongs before 23 : 19-29. xa. 
This statement bdongs to the Me of Samud, cf, the duplicate 
in 28 : 3 where at least it is appropriate. That such a frajgment 
could have slipped in here shows what changes have been wrotight 
in the sacred texts. Panm isin the far sout^m part of the Judean 
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2. And there was a man in Maon, whose possessions were 
in Cannd; and the man was very great, and he had 
three thousand sheep, and a thousand goats: and he 

3. was shearing his sheep in Carmd. Now the name of 
the man was Nabal; and the name of his wife Abigail: 
and the woman was of good understanding, and of a 
beautiful countenance: but the man was churlish and 
evil in his doings; and he was of the house of Caleb. 

4. And David heard in the wilderness that Nabal did 

5. shear his sheep. And David sent ten young men, 
and David said unto the young men. Get 3rou up to 
Carmd, and go to Nabal, and greet him in my name: 

6. and thus shall ye say to him that liveth in prosperity , 

Dead Sea coast. It is difficult to make a connection for David's 
movement, but he probably moved about a good deal dtuing this 
period of life in the wilderness. 

David is about to destroy Nabal because he had refused tribute, 
vs. 2-13. 2. Maon, 23 : 24, was near Carmel and both were dose to 
Ziph, 23 : 19 ff., 26. The region supported only one industry and so 
Nabal's wealth, like Job's, consisted of large flocks. Great means 
rich, as in Tob, i : ^. 

3. The (maractenstics of Nabal and his wife are sharply contrasted, 
the descriptions being based on this story. Churiish. The Hebrew 
word means hard, severe, and so perhaps niggardly, Caleb was the 
leader of the dan which had first t^dcen Hebron, Josh. 15 : 13 ff. 
The Calebites had evidently overspread the region to the south of 
Hebron. Caleb means dog and G. has rendered here not infelid- 
tously dog4ike. 

5. Ten were sent so as to have an adeauate force to bring back 
the supplies which Nabal was expected to hand over. The shearing 
season is the harvest of the shepherds, and at such a time a tribute 
would naturally be forthcoming. Greet is literally ash kim of wdfare 
In my name indicates that David had won at least a local reputation, 
and that he was exercising a certain authority in the desert rej^ion. 

6. To him that liveth in prosperity is a big rendering of a smgle 
Hebrew word of three letters, the true significance of which no man 
knows to this dav. Wellhausen's To my brother is approved by many; 
but to him is all that is needed. The following is best rendered as 
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Peace be both unto thee, and peace be to thine house, 

7. and peace be unto all that thou hast. And now I 
have heard that thou hast shearers: thy shepherds 
have now been with us/ and we did them no hurt, 
neither was there aught missing imto them, all the 

8. while they were in Carmel. Ask thy young men, 
and they will tell thee: wherefore let the young men 
find favour in thine eyes; for we come in a good day: 
give, I pray thee, whatsoever cometh to thine hand, 

9. unto thy servants, and to thy son David. And when 

1 G. adds in the wilderness. 

an affirmation: now thou and thy household and aU that thou hast are in 
peace. David's protection has secured peace for Nabal's herds, and 
David hints that a return is due to him. 

7. Did them no hurt or pui them to no shame by plimdering them 
and so obliging them to mdce a shameful report of a shortage in the 
flock. And David had gone further: he had not permitted the raiders 
of the desert to exercise their usual practice of robbing the shepherds. 
On the ground that he had thus afforded protection, he demands 
tribute. David acts as a ruler dealing with his subjects. 

8. The voting men, G. thy young men, making them David's mes- 
sengers in both cases, and contrary to Budde, this seems to me right. 
David proposes that Nabal shall question his men, who were with 
him in the field, for confirmation of the protection he had afforded 
Nabal's flocks. David would not dream that their word coidd be 
doubted. Good day in late usage is a phrase meaning a festival, 
Esth. 8:17; here perhaps the idea is favorable, 2l day when one would 
expect to find Nabal gracious. Thy servantSy etc., is surely wrong. 
Most writers are content to follow G., omitting thy servants and to. 
What we should have is: unto thy servant David, the son of Jesse, 
Nabal names ^ son of Jesse in his reply, therefore it must have be^ 
in the address. David was demanding, not begging, and he would 
never have said thy son. He was not asking gifts for his messengers, 
but for himself as chief. 

9. And ceased is a crux. Budde thinks it means that the messen* 
gers added nothing to the words David had put in their mouths. 
Nowack renders and they waited. As Nabal was angry they wotdd 
not have to linger long. Smith suggests rested, as Uie men were 
weary from the joiuney. Messengers do not deliver their message, 
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David's young men came, they spake to Nabal acccMrd- 
ing to all those words in the name of David, and 
ID. ceased. And Nabal answered David's servants, and 
said, Who is David? and who is the son of Jesse? 
there be many servants now a days that break away 

11. every man from his master. Shall I then take my 
bread, and my water,^ and my flesh that I have killed 
for my shearers, and give it unto men of whom I 

12. know not whence they be? So David's young men 
tinned on their way, and went back, and came and 

13. told him according to all these words. And David 
said unto his men, Gird ye on every man his sword. 
^ And they girded on every man his sword; and David 
also girded on his sword: ^ and there went up after 
David about four hundred men; and two himdred 

14. abode by the stuff. But one of the young men told 

1 G. rightly wine, q/l v. 28. * Omh, G. 

and then lie down to rest while an answer is composed. G. gives 
excellent sense, having another word and another construction: and 
Nabal sprang to his feet and answered, his action indicating the feel- 
ings expressed in ms words. 

10. SemntSf reaXly slaves. The taunt was true of many of David's 
men; probably there is a reference to David's being a fugitive from 
Saul. 

11. Whence they be appears to be an attempt to answer David's 
daim tb&t he was entitled to supplies because he had protected the 
shepherds. 

13. Every man his sword. David was quick in his determination 
to wreak a terrible vengeance on Nabal. He assumes that it was 
his right to collect tribute, and he prepares to make Nabal an impres- 
sive example. Two hundred were left to guard the camp, as in 30 : 24 
where presumably there were stores collected from other shepherds. 

Abigail appeases David, vs. 14-35. i4* I^avid* The speaker was 
one of those who had been with the flock in the wilderness, and he 
refers to David as a person well known to Abigail. Flew upon them, 
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Abigail, Nabal's wife, sa3dng, Behold, David sent 
messengers out of the wilderness to salute our master; 

15. and he flew upon them. But the men were very good 
unto us, and we were not hurt, neither missed we any 
thing, as long as we were conversant with them, when 

16. we were in the fields: they were a wall unto us both 
by night and by day, all the while we were with them ' 

17. keeping the sheep. Now therefore know and con- 
sider what thou wilt do; for evil is determined against 
our master, and against all his house: for he is such 

18. a son of Belial, that one cannot speak to him. Then 
Abigail made haste, and took two himdred loaves, and 
two bottles of wine, and five sheep ready dressed, 
and five measures of parched com, and an himdred 
dusters of raisins, and two hundred cakes of figs, and 

19. laid them on asses. And she said unto her young 
men, Go on before me; behold, I come after you. But 

cj, 14 : 32y is not happy here. B.D.B. gives a suitable sense screamed 
at them. 

15 f. Nabal's shepherds confirm David's protection, which had been 
the basis of his daim for spoils, v. 7. Fields, the wild lands where 
pasture was found. Wall suggests protection from the Bedouin 
marauders. 

17. All his house. The servant knows how David maintains 
himself, that he will not endure Nabal's refusal to pay, and especially 
that once the sword is drawn Nabal's whole establishment will be 
wiped out. Cannot speak. The appeal is made to Abigail, for 
Nabsd is so violent that no one dares try to persuade him of his duty. 

x8. Two hundred loaves, cf,, the five loaves David asked for at 
Nob, 21:3. Two bottles would be a modest allowance for 600 men. 
so we shomd render correcdy two skins. The skin held several gallons. 
Fiye measures or seahs is nearly two bushels. The supplies taken by 
Abigail make a very substantial offering suitable to the size of David's 
company. 

19. Go on before me, with the asses carrying the provisions, which 
she could easily overtake. That she was able to collect and deq>atch 
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20. she told not her husband Nabal. And it was so, as 
she rode on her ass, and came down by the covert of 
the mountain, that, behold, David and his men came 

21. down against her; and she met them. Now David 
had said, Surely in vain have I kept all that this fellow 
hath in the wilderness, so that nothing was missed of 
all that pertained unto him: and he hath returned me 

22. evil for good. God do so unto the enemies of David, 
and more also, if I leave of all that pertain to him by 

23. the morning light so much as one man child. And 
when Abigail saw David, she hasted, and lighted off 
her ass, and fell before David on her face, and bowed 

24. herself to the ground. And she fell at his feet, and 
said, Upon me, my lord, upon me be the iniquity: 

so laige a train secretly indicates that Nabal was away with his 
shearers. 

20. The meaning seems to be that Abigail was riding in a path 
so that she was screened, and so did not know of David's approach 
until she encountered him in the trail. 

21. It is not dear when David said this, but it would naturally 
be when he mustered his forces for the attack. Evil for good, an 
insidt as a reward for very useful protection from robbers. 

22 f. With G. omit the enemies of, to conform to the usual impre- 
cation. Child is misleading. The to our ears indecent expression in 
the original means a male, and David is certainly thinking chiefljr 
of adults. Some writers render, even a <20g. Bowed herself • Abigail 
takes the attitude of a suppliant asking a favor. 

Abigail makes a long spm:h to David pleading that he will aco^t 
her peace-offering and forbear to take vengeance, vs. 24-31. The 
points she urges are: i. The fault should be placed upon her, not be- 
cause she was in the wrong, but so that she can make atonement. Per- 
haps also she believed David woidd not be so severe with a beautiful 
woman. 2. Nabal is of such a character that he is irresponsible, and 
Abigail did not know of David's request until his messengers had de- 
parted. 3. By accepting her offering for tribute, and overlooking 
Nabal's refusal, David would be qmred the shedding of blood. 4. She 
seeks to mollify David by assertions of his valor and forecasts of his 
greatness. 
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and let thine handmaid, I pray thee, speak m thine 

25. ears, and hear thou the words of thine handmaid. Let 
not my lord, I pray thee, r^;ard this man of Belial, 
even Nabal: ^ for as his name is, so is he; Nabal is 
his name, and folly is with him: but I thine hand- 
maid saw not the young men of my lord, whom thou 

26. didst send. Now therefore, my lord, as the Lord 
liveth, and as thy soul liveth, seeing the Lord hath 
withholden thee from bloodguiltiness, and from 
avenging thyself with thine own hand, now therefore 
let thine enemies, and them that seek evil to my lord, 

27. be as Nabal. And now^ this present which thy 
servant hath brought unto my lord, let it be given unto 

28. the young men that follow my lord. Forgive, I pray 
thee, the trespass of thine handmaid: for the Lord 
will certainly make my lord a sure house, because my 
lord fighteth the battles of the Lord; and evil shall 

29. not be found in thee all thy days. And though man 

lOmit, G. s G. adds: toJbe. 

25. Nabal means fool, one deficient in understanding. Saw not, 
otherwise the men would not have been sent away empty. 

26. Bloodguiltiness is literally /r<7m entering into blood to which G. 
adds correctly innocent as in vs. 31 f . Avenging or ddivering, cf. note 
onv. 31. Them that seek. G. has /»m //ki/ j^J^elA limiting the refer- 
ence to Saul. 

27. Unto the young men, either to cany back to camp, or with the 
flattering implication that her tribute is not really worthy the great 
leader's personal acceptance. 

28. Sure house points to the royalty of David's family and indi- 
cates a late hand, which has elaborated Abigail's speedi. AU thy 
days, literally /r<7f» thy days, i. e., since thy birth. The reference is to 
the past, cf, i Kings i : 6, and the verb should be in the past tense. 
David's future is based on the fact that in the past he has done no 
evil. 

29. Bundle of life or better of the living, occurs only here. The 
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be risen up to pursue thee, and to seek thy soul/ yet. 
the soul ^ of my lord shall be bound in the bundle of 
life with the Loio) thy God; and the souls^ of thine 
enemies, them shall he sling out, as from the hollow 

30. of a sling. And it shall come to pass, when the Lohd 
shall have done to my lord according to all the good 
that he hath spoken concerning thee, and shall have 

31. appointed thee prince over Israel; that this shall be 
no grief unto thee, nor offence of heart ' unto my lord, 
either that thou hast shed blood causeless, or that my 
lord hath avenged himself: and when the Loio) shall 
have dealt well with my lord, then remember thine 

32. handmaid.^ And David said to Abigail, Blessed be 
the Loio), the God of Israel, which sent thee this day 

33. to meet me: and blessed be thy wisdom, and blessed 
be thou, which hast kept me this day from blood- 
guiltiness, and from avenging m3^elf with mine own 

1 Better ;>/e. * Better Kves. sOmit, G. * G. sAda to do ker good. 

idea is that Jahveh will bind David's life in the bundle of the living, 
as the spears of grain are bound for preservation. The book of the liv« 
ing, Ps. 69 : 28; Phil. 4:3; Rev. 13 : 8; 20 : 15, is the later conception of 
the same idea. As from, correctly «». The idea is that the life of the 
enemy would be placed in the hollow of the sling like a stone and cast 
away. 

30. The hand of a writer who was familiar with 16 : 1-13 is shown 
here. 

31. Grief, literally totkring and so in harmony with sUmtHingj^ 
ofence. In both cases the words are used figuratively expressmg 
qualms of conscience. Avenged is an imwarranted liberty in trans- 
lating, as the word means ddiver, Suppl3ang hand from G. we have: 
that the hand of my lord has delivered him; see v. 33. 

Abigail becomes David's wife, vs. 32-42. 32. Sent thee. David 
regards Abigail's discreet action as a divine interposition to keep his 
h^ds from shedding blood. Therefore Jahveh has restrained 
David from hurting Abigail, v. 34, by wiping out the house of her 
husband. 
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34. hand. For in very deed, as the Loio), the God of 
Israel^ liveth, which hath withholden me from hurting 
thee, except thou hadst hasted and come to meet me, 
surely there had not been left unto Nabal by the mom- 

35. ing light so much as one man child. So David received 
of her hand that which she had brought him: and be 
said unto her, Go up in peace to thine house; see, I 
have hearkened to thy voice, and have accepted thy 

36. person. And Abigail came to Nabal; and, behold, 
he held a feast in his house, like the feast of a king; 
and Nabal's heart was merry within him, for he was 
very drunken: wherefore she told him nothing, less or 

37. more, until the morning light. And it came to pass 
in the morning, when the wine was gone out of Nabal, 
that his wife told him these things, and his heart died 

38. within him, and he became as a stone. And it came 
to pass about ten days after, that the Lobb smote 

39. Nabal, that he died. And when David heard that 



35. Accepted thy person is literally lifted up thy face, cf., why is 
thy face fallen? Gta, 4 : 6. Abigail was downcast, and now David 
removes the cause of her distress so that she can look up again. 

36. DnmkeiL Such a condition was all too common at feasts, 
even at those that were sacred, i : 14, i Cor. 11 : 21. Because of his 
amdition, Nabal was not in a condition to profit by the sharp lesson 
which his wife is prepared to teach him. 

37. When the wine was gone out of Nabal: G. has: when Nabal 
Vfos recovered from [the effects of] the wine. Both expressions mean 
when he was sober. Died. i. e., ceased to beat. The description in- 
dicates a stroke of paralysis, brought on by the shock of learning the 
peril from which he had bu^ly escaped, the scare coming at a time 
when lus vitality was low by reason of his debauch. He lingered 
ten da}rs and then died. The writer who sees the hand of God in 
evezy event* regards Nabal's death as a just penalty from Jahveh. 

39. David puts the same construction upon the trag^^. Concern- 
ing or with. The statement summarizes the details given in v. 40. 
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Nabal was dead, he said. Blessed be the Lord, that 
hath pleaded the cause of my reproach from the hand 
of Nabal, and hath kept back his servant from evil: 
and the evil-doing of Nabal hath the Lord returned 
upon his own head. And David sent and spake con- 

40. ceming Abigail, to take her to him to wife. And 
when the servants of David were come to Abigail to 
Carmel, they spake unto her, sa3dng, David hath sent 

41. us unto thee^ to take thee to him to wife. And she 
arose, and bowed herself with her face to the earth, 
and said. Behold, thine handmaid is a servant to 

42. wash the feet of the servants of my lord. And Abigail 
hasted, and arose, and rode upon an ass, with five 
damsels of hers that followed her; and she went after 

43. the messengers of David, and became his wife. David 
also took Ahinoam of Jezreel; and they became both 

44. of them his wives. Now Saul had given Michal his 
daughter, David's wife, to Paltl the son of Laish, 
which was of Gallim. 

26. And the Ziphites came unto Saul to Gibeah, sa3ang, 

The immediate marriage of a widow was unobjectionable in Old 
Testament times, 2 Sam. 11 : 37, and is still common in the Orient 

41 f . Such protestations of humility were not uncommon. Wifli 
five damsels conveys a wrong impression, for her attending m^s 
did not ride, but walked at her feet. The number indicated a person's 
wealth and position. 

43 f. Ahinoam. i Sam. 27 : 3; 30 : ^; 2 Sam. 2 : 2; 3 : 2; z Chron. 
3 : 1. Jezreel is a Judean town, JosL 15 : 56. Micnali cf. 2 Sam. 
3 :i4f. As David was an outlaw, and as widowhood was an un- 
desirable state, Saul had found another husband for his daughter. 

Ch. 26. Saul again is at the mercy of David, but is spared. The 
story resembles so dosely that in ch. 24 that most scholars regard them 
as duplicate versions of the same event. The plot is identicaL Saul 
pursues David in the wilderness; David stands by the unsuq)ecti]^ 
king so that he could kill him at a blow, but refuses because Saul is 
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Doth not David hide himself ^ in the hill of Hachilah, 

2. which is before the desert? Then Saul arose, and 
went down to the wilderness of Ziph, having three 
thousand chosen men of Israel with him, to seek David 

3. in the wilderness of Ziph. And Saul pitched in the 
hill of Hachilah, which is before the desert, by the 
way. But David abode in the wilderness, and he 
saw that Saul came after him into the wilderness. 

4. David therefore sent out spies, and understood that 
: 5. Saul was come of a certainty. And David arose,^ 

^G.ad6smtkusBs23:l9. * G. adds sieaUhily, 

the anointed of Jahveh. He takes material evidence of his opportunity 
to strike, and from a safe distance pleads his case to the king. Saul is 
moved by David's magnanimity and withdraws from the pursuit 

The only serious though not msuperable difference is the time and 
place of the opportunity to slay the king. In one case Saul goes 
alone in the daytime into a cave where David is hiding; in the other 
David and a single companion enter the heart of Saul's camp at 
night. Had there been such a crisis twice it is inconceivable that 
in the second conversation between Saul and David there should be 
no hint of an earlier truce. David's plea and Saul's answer are 
substantially the same in both cases. There are in ch. 36 certain 
features in conmion with 23 : 19 ff, a third story of David's narrow 
escape from Saul, cf, further in Intiod. 

1. This is an almost verbatim repetition of 23 : 19. 

2. Essentially the same as 24 : 2 except that David is in Z^h, 
23 : 19 instead of £n-gedi. 

3. Hachilah is again parallel to 23 : 19 ff. rather than to ch. 24. 

4. Spies. In view of the statement that he saw that Saul came 
after h$m, v. 3, the sending of spies woidd be unnecessaiy. But 
reading unto Nakon instead of of a certainty as in 23 : 23, we see the 
point. David saw that Saul had entered the wilderness, and sent 
out spies to ascertain his exact position. They learn that he had 
reached Nakon, and to that place David advances. G. reads from 
Keilah showing a dose relationship to 2% : 19. 

5. Abner is not mentioned in either of the other stories. "^11110 
Hie place ol the wagons is a rendering the text will not bear. G.ren- 
ders chariot. Said was lying in a chariot. But as Smith says Abishai 
could not tnen propose to pin him to the ground, v. 8. As in 17 : ao 
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and came to the place ^ where Saul had pitched: and 
David beheld the place ^ where Saul lay^ and Abner 
the son of Ner, the captain of his host: and Saul lay 
within the place of the wagons, and the people pitched 

6. round about him. Then answered David and said to 
Ahimelech the Hittite, and to Abishai the son of 
Zeruiah, brother to Joab, sa3dng, Who will go down 
with me to Saul to the camp? And Abishai said, I 

7. will go down with thee. So David and Abishai came 
to the people by night: and, behold, Saul lay sleeping 
within the place of the wagons, with his spear stuck 
in the ground at his head: and Abner and the people 

8. lay round about him. Then said Abishai to David, 
God hath deUvered up thine enemy into thine hand 
this day: now therefore let me smite him, I pray thee, 
with the spear to the earth at one stroke, and I will 

9. not smite him the second time. And David said to 

lOmit, G. 

the word seems to mean encampment, and that word is suitable here. 
Saul was lying in the encampment and the army was d]^x>sed in 
a circle about him so that to reach Saul one would have to wend 
his way through a long line of sleeping soldiers. The stoiy assumes 
that no guards were set. 

6. Ahimelech is not mentioned elsewhere. Another Hittite was 
prominent in David's army at a later time, 2 Sam. 11:3. He ap- 
parently did not volunteer to accompany his chief on the hazardous 
enterprise. 

7. By ni^t. We must suppose that from some neighboring 
height David had watched Saul's army making camp. When night 
came he proceeded to the spot where Saul lay. Within the place 
of the wajgons, better in the encampment, cf. v. 5. 

8. Here Abishai is the speaker rather than tne collective men cf 
David of 24 : 3. Abishai was alwa3rs keen for action, 2 Sam. 16 : p, 
and proposed that he should seize the chance offered of Jahveh. 
Second time, i. e., a second blow will not be necessary. 

9. In 24 : 6 David alleges the same reason for inaction, but applies 
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Abishaiy Destroy him not: for who can put forth his 

hand against the Loiud's anointed, and be guiltless? 

ID. And David said, As the Lord liveth, the Lord shall 

smite him; or his day shall come to die; or he shall go 

11. down into battle, and perish. The Lord forbid that I 
should put forth mine hand against the Lord's 
anointed: but now take, I pray thee, the spear that is 

12. at his head, and the cruse of water, and let us go. So 
David took the spear and the cruse of water from Saul's 
head; and they gat them away, and no man saw it, 
nor knew it, neither did any awake: for they were all 
asleep; because a deep sleep from the Lord was fallen 

13. upon them. Then David went over to the other side, 
and stood on the top of the mountain afar off; a great 

14. space being between them: and David cried to the 

it to restrain himself as v. 11, though he does check the men too, 
24 : 7. 

10. David looks for the death of Saul, but feels that he must wait 
until Jahveh strikes him down, or that natm^ death shall come, 
or that he shall fall in battle. Iliere is an intimation of what actually 
happened; the moment Saul was dead, David sought the throne, 
2 Sam. 2 : 1-4. 

11. The order is logical here, David securing his evidence after 
refusing to slay the kmg, cf, note on 24 : 7. The cruse of water is 
not mentioned in v. 7 nor in the sequel v. 22, and is probably inter- 
polated here. The spear like the skirt of the robe, 24 : 4, is a mark 
of royalty, which Saul alwajrs keeps by him, but the jug of water 
seems to have no significance. 

12. Deep deep, c/. Gen. 2 : 21. The writer must needs explain the 
possibility of the entering of Saul's camp, the conversation, and the 
carrying away of a trophy without discovery. To do this he intro< 
duces tne supernatural. 

15. A great space shows that David did not trust Saul when he 
was awake, and so differing from 24 : 8. The Orientals are famous 
for the carrying power of their voices. 

14. Answereth thou not implies that David had shouted for 
some time without getting a reply. We may infer that David waited 
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people, and to Abner ^ the son of Ner/ saying, An- 
swerest thou not, Abner? Then Abner answered and 

15. said, Who art thou that criest to the king? And David 
said to Abner, Art not thou a valiant man? and who is 
like to thee in Israel? wherefore then hast thou not 
kept watch over thy lord the king? for there came one 

16. of the people in to destroy the king thy lord. This 
thing is not good that thou hast done. As the Losd 
liveth, ye are worthy to die, because ye have not kept 
watch over your lord, the Loia)'s anointed. And 
now, see, where the king's spear is, and the cruse of 

17. water that was at his head. And Saul knew David's 
voice, and said. Is this thy voice, my son David? And 

1 G., ke spoke. 

until daylight, and began calling before Saul's men were awake. 
With G. it is better to omit to the king, for David certainly (Ud not 
call Saul, though he meant the king to hear his caustic questions 
to his general. 

15. vaUant is a clumsy inteipolation. David's question is equiv- 
alent to what kind of a man are youf One of the people must refer 
to Abishai, v. 8. David's shaip rebuke of Abner is full of suggestion. 
Abner had been from the first Saul's conunander-in-chief , 14 : 50. 
Later David had attained a high position in Saul's aimy, threatening 
Abner's position. The intimation that some person had moved 
Saul against David, 34 : g, v. 19, gets support from these facts. The 
sarcastic condemnation of Abner, even declaring that he should be 
put to death, v. 16, may be due to David's belidt that Saul's general 
had been his enemy. 

16. Te are worthy* The change to the plural is unnatural, and 
the singular is resumed with see. David had r eproved Abner for 
failing to guard the king, v. 15. He can hardly propose the execution 
of the whole army. 'Hie oonunander was reroonsible, and David's 
animus is clearly against him and not against the people. It is prob- 
able that the singular should be used throughout. Cruse of water, cf. 
on V. 1 1 . The phrase is peculiarly su^idous here as it is preceded by 
the sign of the accusative. 

17. Cf. 24 : 16 where Saul makes this comment after David has 
pleaded his case. 
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i8. David said, It is my voice/ my lord, O king. And he 
said, Wherefore doth my lord pursue after his servant? 
for what have I done? or what evil is in mine hand? 

19. Now therefore, I pray thee, let my lord the king hear 
the words of his servant. If it be the Lord that hath 
stirred thee up against me, let him accept an offering: 
but if it be the children of men, cursed be they before 
the Lord; for they have driven me out this day that 
I should not cleave unto the inheritance of the Lord, 

20. sa3dng, Go, serve other gods. Now therefore, let 
not my blood fall to the earth away from the presence 
of the Lord: for the king of Israel is come out to seek 
a flea, as when one doth himt a partridge in the moim- 

21. tains. Then said Saul, I have sinned: return, my son 
David: for I will no more do thee harm, because my 

iS-20. David's plea varies considerably from that in 24 : 9-15, 
yet the vital points and several of the phrases are the same. AccefL 
Uterally smdl, Jahveh may have been angry at David and instigated 
Saul against him; in which case he would be apprised by a suitable 
offering. Ctirsedbetheyof Tahveh. David's bitterness indicates 
his conviction as to the real cause of Said's animosity, probably 
having Abner in mind. Should not cleave. The idea of the territorial 
domain of a deity is strong, </. 2 Kings 5 : 7. Outside of Jahveh's land, 
David coidd not worship Jahveh. Did he regard Judah as foreign 
soil? A flea is due to the mfluence of 24 : 14, for it makes poor sense 
here in comparison with a noble game bird; therefore read with G. 
my life. Partridge is the usual rendering, but the word means caller 
and is the subject of hunt. The point is that Saul seeks David's 
life as the caller pursues in the mountains. It may refer to the 
hunter's alluring game by imitating its call. 

21 f. Saul's confession is more abject than in 24 : 17. He invites 
David to rejoin him, an invitation which David shows no indinatioa 
to accept. David had not returned the piece of the royal robe, but 
the spear, which is always ao dosdy associated with Saul, must g^ 
back. 
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life was precious in thine eyes this day: behold, I have 

22. played the fool, and have erred exceedingly. And 
David answered and said, Behold the spear, O king! 
let then one of the young men come over and fetch it. 

23. And the Lord shall render to every man his righteous- 
ness and his faithfulness: forasmuch as the Lord de- 
livered thee into my hand to-day, and I would not 
put forth mine hand against the Lord's anointed. 

24. And, behold, as thy life was much set by this day in 
mine eyes, so let my life be much set by in the eyes of 
the Lord, and let him deliver me out of all tribulation. 

25. Then Saul said to David, Blessed be thou, my son 
David: thou shalt both do mightily, and shalt surely 
prevail. So David went his way, and Saul returned 
to his place. 

27. And David said in his heart, I shall now perish one 
day by the hand of Saul: there is nothing better for 
me than that I should escape into the land of the 
Philistines; and Saul shall despair of me, to seek me 
any more in all the borders of Israel: so shall I escape 
2. out of his hand. And David arose, and passed over, 

23. This is a warning to Saul. David has won favor from Jahveh 
by his forbearance, and so is under divine protection, an idea more 
fully developed in v. 24. 

25. Do nalghtily contains no hint that David would become a 
king as 24 : 20 ff . It only means that David shall accomplish great 
things and prevail over other difficulties as he had over Saul's ani« 
mosity. To this place presumably means to his home as in 24 : 22. 

David bea>mes a vassal to Adush king of Gath, 27*28 : 2. This 
passage would naturally follow 23 : 19-29. 

1. Li his heart or mind, i. e., to himself. Perish, David regards 
the danger as very serious or he would not dream of allying himself 
with the enemies of IsraeL The only suitable connection is with 
23 : 19 ff. to which this passage makes a good sequel. 

2. Acfaish is the king from whom it is said David had once nar- 
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he and the six hundred ^ men that were with him, unto 

3. Achish the son of Maoch, king of Gath. And David 
dwelt with Achish at Gath, he and his men, every man 
with his household, even David with his two wives, 
Ahinoam the JezreeUtess, and Abigail the Carmelitess, 

4. Nabal's wife. And it was told Saul that David was 
fled to Gath: and he sought no more, again for him. 

5. And David said unto Achish, If now I have found 
grace in thine eyes, let them give me a place in one of 
the cities in the country, that I may dwell there: for 
why should thy servant dwell in the royal dty with 

6. thee? Then Achish gave him Ziklag that day: where- 
fore Ziklag pertaineth unto the kings ^ of Judah unto 
this day. 

7. And the number of the days that David dwelt in the 
country of the Philistines was a full year and four 

I G. four kundreed, * G. king, 

lowly escaped by feigning insanity, 21 : 10 ff. M aoch in z Kings 
2 : 39. Maacah, the name of a wife of David who was the mother of 
Abssdom, 2 Sam. 3 : 3. 

3. Witii his hotisehold. These outlaws had followed David's 
example and procured themselves wives. The mention of Abigailf 
shows that the death of Nabal precedes this stoiy, cf, 2 Sam. 2 : 2. 

5. In the country. The woni means really wild lands. David 
wanted to be on the border, where he would be less under the king's 
eye, where his men woidd be less associated with the Philistines, 
and where he would be free to carry out his own plans. He intimates 
that he is not worthy to reside in the capital. 

6. Ziklaf is reckoned both among the towns of Judah, Josh. 15 : 
31 and of Suneon, Josh. 19 : 5. Its site is unknown, but it must have 
been far from Gath. The Judean title is traced to this donation, 
the notice lowing that the account was written very long i^ter the 
event. This note may, however, be a later interpolation. 

7. A Tear and four months. David remained in Ziklag until 
Saul had been slain, and he was ready to go to Hebron to be crowned 
king of Judah, 2 SiEun. 1:1; 2:1. 
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8. months. And David and his men went up, and made 
a raid upon the Geshurites, and the Girzites, and the 
Amalekites: for those nations were the inhabitants of 
the land, which were of old, as thou goest to Shur, 

9. even imto the land of Egypt. And David smote the 
land, and saved neither man nor woman alive, and 
took away the sheep, and the oxen, and the asses, and 
the camels, and the apparel; and he returned, and 

10. came to Achish. And Achish said, Whither ^ have ye 
made a raid to-day? And David said. Against the 
South of Judah, and against the South of the Jerah- 

1 G. against whom. The English lendering implies a correction of the text. 



David's predatory expeditions, vs. S-12. This passage fits 
ill with vs. 5-7 for the scene is now Gath, David returning 
to Achish after each raid. Possibly we can solve the problem 
sufficiently by transposing the two passages. A large part of 
the year and four months is covered by tlus description, for the 
events covered by z Sam. 2^2 Sam. i, occupied at most a few weeks. 

8. The Geshurites lived on the east of the Jordan, too far away 
to fit here. G. has only one name, and as the preposition occurs 
before one name only in Hebrew, that is probably right, but the 
original name was presumably the Gizrites, a Canaanitish tribe, 
Judg. I : 29. The text of v. 8b is badly corrupted. Smith reads: 
for these uibes [or tkis tribe] dwdl in the land whkh stretches from 
Tdam in the direction of Shur to the land of Egypt, The only point 
we can be sure of is that David's raids were m the south country 
extending towards the border of Egypt, and so as far away as possible 
from Gath. 

9. David did to these people what he had threatened to do to 
Nabal, and more, for he ^ew even the women, so that there would 
be none to contradict his own story, v. 11. He was by this means 
accumulating considerable wealth. 

10. To-day does not mean that there were daily raids, for each 
one would take several da3rs. Soutii or Negeb is the border land of 
Judah, joining die desert. The JerahmeeUtes and Kenites were 
tribes in friendly relation to Judah. David later sent presents to 
both tribes, 30 : 29, and they probably accepted him as their king. 
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11. meelites, and agamst the South of the Kenites. And 
David saved neither man nor woman alive, to bring 
them to Gath, saying, Lest they should tell on us, 
sa3dng, So did David, and so hath been his manner all 
the while he hath dwelt in the country of the Philis- 

12. tines. And Achish believed David, saying, He hath 
made his people Israel utterly to abhor him; therefore 
he shall be my servant for ever. . 

28. And it came to pass in those da3rs, that the Philistines 
gathered their hosts together for warfare,^ to fight 
with Israel. And Achish said unto David, Know thou 
assuredly, that thou shalt go out with me in the host, 
2. thou and thy men. And David said to Achish, There- 
fore thou shalt know ^ what thy servant will do. And 

1 G. rightly to go out. * Or now find out. 

11. To bring tiiem to Oath. Prisoners, especially female, were 
prized as trophies of victory. David's unusual course was due to 
the necessity of being loyal to his own people, and at the same time 
to hoodwink Achish. His ability to do the latter enabled him to 
remain his xmsuspected vassal so long. The second saying should be 
omitted, for what follows could not be the report uiat a captive 
would make to Achish, as it would be senseless. It is a general 
summary of David's course while he was in the Philistine service. 

12. For ever is a bit strong; permanently fits the case better. Ach- 
ish believes that David has made a return to his own people im- 
possible. With six hundred warriors he was a valuable ahy; and as 
he had maintained this band now for over a year by plunder, it was 
evident that he was capable. So we are prepared for the next move, 
to take David's force on a campaign against Israel. 

28 : 1. The Philistines probably includes a larger force than Ach- 
ish's Gittites. Desiring to muster as large a force as possible, and 
trusting David's stories, 27 : 10, Achish orders him to join in the 
mobili^tion. The occasion of this war is not given, but we may 
connect it with 23 : 19 ff. 

2. For ever, literally all the days, i. e., permanently. David's 
position is highly embarras^ng. To fight against Israel wo^d be 
suicidal so far as his future is concerned; to refuse his chief's order 
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Achish said to David, Therefore will I make thee 
keeper of mine head for ever. 

4. The Fourth Stage: The Disaster to the House of Saul^ 

28 : 3-31 

3. Now Samuel was dead, and all Israel had lamented 
him, and buried him in Ramah, even in his own city. 
And Saul had put away those that had familiar spirits, 

4. and the wizards, out of the land. And the Philistines 
gathered themselves together, and came and pitched 
in Shunem: and Saul gathered all Israel together, and 

5. they pitched in Gilboa. And when Saul saw the host 
of the Philistines, he was afraid, and his heart trembled 

would destroy his present easy position. His answer is ambiguous 
as if he said: thus you will find out what your servant can do. At 
this point the narrative is interrupted by another story and is re- 
sumeid at 29 : i. 

Saul visits the witch of En-dor who foretells death and disaster, 
28 : 3-2$. The dead Samuel is Uie same as in chs. 7, 8, 15, hence 
the section is usually assigned to the later sources of the history. 
Cf. Introduction. 

3. In his own cite, in 25 : i, in his house. Put away out of the 
land, on the ground that Uiey were evil. Later the law forbade the 
practice of those arts, Deut. 18 : 10 f. There were legitimate means 
of ascertaining the hidden secrets as by the prophet, or by the priest 
with the ephod, and Saul evidently had tried in vain to suppress the 
more questionable methods of divination. Those that had familiar 
spirits [necromancers] and the wizards. Smith argues that we should 
translate the talismans and necromantic charms, i. e., the instruments 
of divination rather than the diviners. 

4. The Philistine campaign, the story of which is interrupted, 
is that begun in v. i f . and continued in 29 : i. Shtmem is in the 
plain of Esdraelon and Gilboa is in the neighboring hills. 

5 f . From the hills Saul could see the overwhelming force of the 
enemy. The inq>ection filled him with terror, and he sought in 
vain to secure divine guidance, but the various devices employed 
gave no results. The oracles gave him no instructions as to the 
course he should take. The Urim is not named in v. 15, and should 
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6. greatly. And when Saul inquired of the Lobd, the 
Lord answered him not, neither by dreams, nor by 

7. Urim, nor by prophets. Then said Saul unto his serv- 
ants, Seek me a woman that hath a familiar spirit, that 
I may go to her, and inquire of her. And his servants 
said to him. Behold, there is a woman that hath a 

8. familiar spirit at £n-<lor. And Saul disguised himself, 
and put on other raiment, and went, he and two men 
with him, and they came to th^ woman by night: and 
he said, Divine unto me, I pray thee, by the familiar 
spirit, and bring me up whomsoever I shall name unto 

9. thee. And the woman said unto him. Behold, thou 



be omitted here as it would not be suitable for the present situation, 
c/. note on 14 :4i. 

7. That hath a familiar spirit, but the phrase differs from v. 3; 
here it means one expert in necromancyf or according to Smith's 
idea, a talisman used in that art. The special form of divination 
meant here is the bringing up the spirits of the dead, like spiritual- 
ism. The Chronicler regards Saul's act as very wrong and the real 
cause of his death, i Chr. 10 : 13 f. Bis servants knew where a 
necromancer could be fotmd; so Saul's servant knew where to go 
for a like purpose, 9 : 6. l^ndor still exists as a mean village, a 
short distance north of Shimem where the Philistines were encamped. 
To reach the place Saul must make a long detour arotmd the enemy. 

8. Disguised himself, because he had ordered all necromancers 
banished or slain. On account of his height (10 : 33) disguiae would 
not be easy. The woman would naturally be accustomed to dis- 
guises and may have recognized Saul at once. Divine is a general 
term and the method is explained further by the familiar spirit 
which may well refer to an instrument (cf. the ephod, Urim and 
Thummin), as Smith suggests. The object is also dearly stated, 
to raise the spirit of one that is dead. 

9 f . Cut-off, in V. 3 put away, but the same idea underlies both 
words. What Saul had done is suggested by the woman's final words 
to cause me to die. It appears that he had ordered all who practiced 
these arts to be slain. The woman suspects that he is laying a trap 
for her imdoing. . She is reassured by Saul's oath, which she knows 
he will keep. 
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knowest what Saul hath done, how he hath cut off 
those that have familiar spirits, and the wizards, out 
of the land: wherefore then lay est thou a snare for my 

10. life, to cause me to die? And Saul sware to her by 
the Lord, saying, As the Lord liveth, there shall no 

11. punishment happen to thee for this thing. Then 
ssdd the woman. Whom shall I bring up unto thee? 

12. And he said, Bring me Up Samuel. And when the 
woman saw Samuel, she cried with a loud voice: 
and the woman spake to Saul, saying. Why hast thou 

13. deceived me? for thou art Saul. And the king said 
unto her. Be not afraid: for what seest thou? And 
the woman said unto Saul, I see a god coming up out 

14. of the earth. And he said unto her, What form is he 

11. Samuel is the last person we should expect Saul to want to 
see. Perhaps he did not want to see him, but he was in despair, and 
Samuel had at least always been able to tell him what to do. 

12. SamueL It is impossible to see any reason why the woman 
should recognize Saul when she saw Samuel. The king's asking 
for Samuel, v. 11, is the natural ground for the recognition. There- 
fore on the basis of a few texts of G. we should render: then the wo- 
man recognised Saul and screamed. So Nowack and Budde. There 
was good reason for her alarm. 

13. Saul's exdtement is evident and is heightened by a reading 
in G. what dost thou seet Speak, Tlie woman has adroitly worked 
Saul up to this condition, maldng him an easy victim. We note 
that Saul never at any time sees any figure. The woman does all 
the seeing. A |;od or gods as the word is dokim. We have the phrase 
sons of the dohtm, meaning spirits. Job i : 6; Ps. 39 : i. Apparently 
dohim alone is used in the same sense here, the woman saying: / see 
a spirit coming up. 

14. Vonahttta appearance. The description is not very detailed, 
but Saul was in too tense and excited a state to be critical. The 
robe would at once suggest a painful and, according to one account, 
the last, encounter with Samiiel, 15 : 27, 35. The spirit from Shed 
is conceived to preserve the form of latest Ufe and to require clothes. 
Saul greets the prophet as he would were he alive, though Saul does 
not see the spirit, in spite of his wearing a robe. 
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of? And she said, An old man cometh up; ^ and he is 
covered with a robe. And Saul perceived that it was 
Samuel, and he bowed with his face to the ground, 

15. and did obeisance. And Samuel said to Saul, Why 
hast thou disquieted me, to bring me up? And Saul 
answered, I am sore distressed; for the Philistines 
make war against me, and God is departed from me, 
and answereth me no more, neither by prophets, nor 
by dreams; therefore I have caUed thee, that thou 

16. mayest make known unto me what I shall do. And 
Samuel said. Wherefore then dost thou ask of me, 
seeing the Lord is departed from thee, and is become 

17. thine adversary? And the Lord hath ^ wrought for 
himself,^ as he spake by me: and the Lord hath rent 
the kingdom out of thine hand) and given it to thy 

18. neighbour, even to David. Because thou obeyedst not 
the voice of the Lord, and didst not execute his fierce 

iG,Bd5sfromtkeeartk. * G. has done to Oee, 

IS* Disquieted, or disturbed my repose by bringing me up from 
SheoL The spirits were supposed to be in a state of unconscious in- 
action. Job 3 : is-ig; 14:12. Samuel was deemed to be helpless 
when the arts are practiced to bring him up. He holds Saul re- 
roonsible for the bretUdng of his repose. What I shall do indicates 
that Saul had not come to get a yes or no to a simple question 
such as, shall I join battle? 

16 f. Saul should have understood the meaning of Jahveh's re- 
fusal to answer him at all. Is become thine adversary cannot be 
wrung from the Hebrew text without an emendation accepted by 
many. A free rendering of G. gives good sense: and has gone over to thy 
neighbor. To this neighbor Jahveh has given the authority rent 
horn Saul, a dear reminiscence of 15 : 28. 

18. This verse shows that this section is dependent upon ch. 15. 
It quite ignores 13 : 7-15. This thing refers to the serious plight 
which Saul himself had described, v. 15. This day covers more time 
than twenty-four hours. 
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wrath upon Amalek, therefore hath the Lord done 

19. this thmg unto thee this day. Moreover the Lord 
\dll deliver Israel also with thee into the hand of 
the Philistines: and to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons 
be with me: the Lord shall deliver the host of Israel 

20. also into the hand of the Philistines. Then Saul fell 
straightway his full length upon the earth, and was 
sore afraid, because of the words of Samuel: and there 
was no strength in him; for he had eaten no bread all 

21. the day, nor all the night. And the woman came unto 
Saul, and saw that he was sore troubled, and said unto 
him. Behold, thine handmaid hath hearkened unto thy 
voice, and I have put my life in my hand, and have 
hearkened unto thy words which thou spakest unto 

22. me. Now therefore, I pray thee, hearken thou also 
imto the voice of thine handmaid, and let me set a 
morsel of bread before thee; and eat, that thou mayest 



19. With me. The abode in Sheol is not looked upon as a state 
to be desired. The text is doubtful. &. has: thou and Jonathan thy 
son shall be with me. The best text is that of Gb.: thou and thy sons 
frith thee wiU be fatten. The last clause of the verse repeats the first, 
and should be omitted. The forecast is then that the battle will 
come on the morrow, indicating a Philistine assault, the rout of 
Israel and the death of Saul and his sons, so that there will be none 
left to contest David's daim to the throne. 

30. Straightway. G. suggests: and Saul was overcome and feU, 
The fast, the long night journey, the deep depression and finally the 
tragic forecast were too much for a man mentally affected, and the 
collapse is natural. 

21. Sore troubled is not happy as the words refer to his physical 
state; complMy overcome is better, for the king had fainted. My 
life. She overlooks Saul's oath, v. 10. However, £e desired now to be 
as persuasive as possible. She makes her yielding to his desire the 
basis of her plea that Saul would harken to her. Saul had revived 
from the faint enough to imderstand. 
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23. have strength, when thou goest on thy way. But he 
refused, and said, I will not eat. But his servants, to- 
gether with the woman, constrained him; and he 
hearkened unto then: voice. So he arose from the earth 

24. and sat upon the bed. And the woman had a fatted 
calf in the house; and she hasted, and killed it; and 
she took flour, and kneaded it, and did bake un- 

25. leavened bread thereof: and she brought it before 
Saul, and before hb servants; and they did eat Then 
they rose up, and went away that night. 

29. Now the Philistines gathered together all their hosts 

23. Constrained may be a compromise. The text means employed 
farce; many scholars by a slight change get urged. As he hearkmed 
to their voice, the latter is more probable. Bed or couch. Furniture 
was scarce, and the couch was the only place he could rest easOy 
during the time in which the elaborate meal was preparing. 

24 1. Fatted calf, calf of the stall, and the stall was literally in the 
house. Meat and bread made a bountiful feast such as was 
offered to distinguished guests. Tlie sequel to this story is found 
in ch. 31, though there is no necessary connection. 

The story of Saul's interview witii the woman of Endor has been 
variously interpreted, some taking it literally, others believing that 
the Devil appeared as an impersonation of Samuel, and others 
regarding the whole story as an invention. 

It is perfectly possible to accept the story as it stands without 
supposing that a discredited old hag could force the spirit of the 
man of God to arise from the earth at her bidding. The phenomena 
80 minutely described here are exactly what may be seen to day at 
almost any spiritualistic seance, and may be interpreted in the same 
way. Saul saw no spirit, and the voice may easUy have been the 
woman's, since Saul was not in a state to be critiod. The forecast 
may have been elaborated by the author of 15 : z-z6 : 13, but the 
prnliction of Saul's overthrow was an easy guess to any one knowing 
the conditions. 

David's lojralty is distrusted by the Philistine chiefs, ch. 29. The 
passage is a direct continuation of the narrative in 28 : z f . 

z. Aphek was the point of concentration, a favorite center, 4 : z. 
It was near the Philistine countrjr, and not more than three days' 
march from Ziklag. The Philistines were concentrating, ready to 
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to Aphek: and the Israelites pitched by the fountain 

2. which is in Jezreel. And the lords of the Philistines 
passed on by hundreds, and by thousands: and David 
and his men passed on in the rearward with Achish. 

3. Then said the princes of the Philistines, What do these 
Hebrews here? And Achish said unto the princes of 
the Philistines, Is not this David, the servant of Saul 
the king of Israel, which hath been with me these days 
or these years, and I have found no fault in him since 

4. he fell away unto me unto this day? But the princes 

invade Israel, hence we have a leas advanced position than that of 
28 : 4. The Israelites occiq>y the plain, but must have retired to 
the hills as the enemy advanced. 

3. Lords represents a Philistine word as in 5:8, meaning the 
rulers of whom there were five, one for each chief dty. The magnates 
do not go hj hundreds, therefore we must with Budde change the 
verb lei [their people] hy; or better read hosts in place of lords. Rear- 
ward. Achish had made David's force his body-guard, 28 : 2, and 
therefore they would come last to the muster. Perhaps Achish had 
suq)ected the attitude of his chiefs, and had purposely kept David 
out of sight as long as possible. 

3. Princes represents a different word from lords in v. 2, and seems 
to mean the military leaders. The Hebrew has: what are these He- 
brews? a meaningless question. R. V. is wrong for Achish does not 
answer that question. G. has preserved the true text, though the 
reading is generally overlooked: who are these passing hy? The gen- 
erab notice a strange force, entirely unknown to them, and naturally 
ask who they are. The motley band would hardly have been rec- 
ognized as Hebrews. These days or these years, Heb. now days 
or now years f is a pretty va^e statement. With the help of G. 
we get: now these two years, m dose enough agreement with 27 : 7. 
Fell away inmlies desertion, Jer. 21 : 9; 37 : 13. Unto me is rightly 
added from 6. 

4 f . Wroth because Achish had been lacking in faiUng to see the 
danger which was so apparent to them. This fellow is a gratuitous 
importation; we should render shoM he now reconcile kimsdf. It 
is assumed that David had been banished, and would eagerly seize 
an occasion of making peace with his king. They knew the rame of 
David, quoting the famous song, z8 : 7; 21 : 12, and they knew who 
the slain ten thousand were. 
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of the Philistines were wroth with him; and the princes 
of the Philistines said unto him, Make the man re- 
turn/ that he may go back ^ to his place where thou 
hast appointed him, and let him not go ^ down with 
us to battle, lest in the battle he become an adversary 
to us: for wherewith should this fellow reconcile himself 
unto his lord? should it not be with the heads of these 

5. men? Is not this David, of whom they sang one to 
another in dances, saj/ing, 

Saul hath slain his thousands, 

6. And David his ten thousands? 

Then Achish called David, and said unto him, As the 
LoBD liveth, thou hast been upright, and thy going out 
and thy coming in with me in the host is good in my 
sight: for I have not found evil in thee since the day of 
thy coming unto me unto this day: nevertheless the 

7. lords favour thee not. Wherefore now return, and go 
in peace, that thou displease not the lords of the Philis- 

8. tines. And David said unto Achish, But what have 
I done? and what hast thou found in thy servant so 

iG. omits. *Otke shall not go. 

6. As the Lord liveth is a Hd>rew oath, unnatural in the mouth 
of a Philistine. The phrase shows the Hebrew coloring. Achish 
is very diplomatic in ms difficult task of dismissing DavM so as not 
at once to make him the adversary the generals feared he would 
become in the heat of battle. The lords are the same people before 
called the generals or princes^ v. 3 f., showing a careless confusion. 
Achish was one of five chiefs and ne had to yield to the majority op- 
posed to him. 

8. David's protest is after all histrionic. The suspicion of the 
lords is better foimded than they knew, as he had consistently 
deceived his benefactor. Doubtless in his heart, he was greatly 
relieved, for he was ddivered from a highly embarrassing situation. 
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long as I have been before thee unto this day, that I 
may not go and fight against the enemies of my lord 
9. the king? And Achish answered and said to David, 
I know that thou art good in my sight/ as an angd 
of God: ^ notwithstanding the princes of the Philistines 
have said, He shall not go up with us to the battle. 

10. Wherefore now rise up early in the morning with the 
servants of thy lord that are come with thee: and as 
soon as ye be up early in the morning, and have light, 

11. depart. So David rose up early, he and his men, to 
depart in the morning, to return into the land of the 
Philistines. And the Philistines went up to Jezreel. 

30. And it came to pass, when David and his men were 

> G. omits. 

9. Angel of God, or better, messenger of God indicates one with 
k divine mission ratlier than a divine nature. Here the comparison 
suggests loysAty; in 2 Sam. 14 : ij, the idea is discernment, and in 
19 : 27, justice. Princes is here tne right term. 

10. There is imusual stress upon the command to depart at the 
very break of day. Perhaps Adiish felt that it would not be safe 
for David to be found in the camp the next day. G. indicates 
that a suggestive passage has been lost in our text, and we may 
render the verse in full: and now rise early in the momingy thou and 
the servants of thy lord who have come with thee, and proceed to the 
place where I have appointed you, and lay not up in thy heart a sense-- 
less speech, for thou art good in my sight; and oe early on your way, 
as soon as you can see, and get away. The serudess speech is the 
charges of (Moyalty made by the generals. 

zz. Instead of in the morning to return G. has the suggestive 
reading and to guard, suggesting that Achish had proposed as a 
balm to David's supposedly wounded feelings that he ^o back to 
defend the homes of the absent warriors. To Jezreel indicates that 
after David's dismissal, the Philistine army advanced to the great 
plain where Saul's force was encamped. 

David recovers the spoil of his plimdered dty, ch. 30. 30 : z~6. 
The disaster at Ziklag. z. Zildag, G. has Keilah, according to 
which David heard of the raid while still on the way back from 
Aphek. This fits well with his arrival at Ziklag described in v. 3. 
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come to Ziklag on the third day, that the Amalekites 
had made a raid upon the South, and upon Ziklag, 

2. and had smitten Ziklag, and burned it with fire; and 
had taken captive the women and aU^ that were 
therein, both small and great: they slew not any,^ but 

3. carried them off, and went their way. And when 
David and his men came to the city, behold, it was 
burned with fire; and their wives, and their sons, and 

4. their daughters, were taken captives. Then David 
and the people that were with him lifted up their voice 

5. and wept, until they had no more power to weep. And 
David's two wives were taken captives, Ahinoam the 
Jezreelitess, and Abigail the wife of Nabal the Car- 

6. melite. And David was greatly distressed; for the 
people spake of stoning him, because the soul of all 
the people was grieved, every xnan for his sons and 
for his daughters: but David strengthened himself in 
the Lord his God. 

> So G. * G. man or woman. 

3. This appears to be the pomt at which David reaches Ziklag, 
and sees the rum left by the raiders. Taken captives. This fact 
could not have been known at the time. Nothing is said about the 
cattle now. The Amalekites had taken advantage of his absence, 
and had done to him as he had been doing to others. * 

4 f . This extreme emotional outburst is characteristic of the 
Orientals. Emphasis is laid upon the loss of David's wives, though 
they were covered by the general statement of v. 3. 

6. Greatly distressed is scarcely adequate; the idea is ke was in 
freai straits, not now because of the losses, but because of the out- 
break in his band, who were on the point of stoning him to death. 
The leader is held to be responsible, especially if there had been 
oppositbn to the expedition with the Philistines. Strengthened 
himself means that David used his resources by the aid of his God, 
and so was prompt to take action. Instead of merely trying to 
quell the mutineers, he prepares to lead them against those who had 
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7. And David said to Abiathar the priest, the son of 
Ahimdech, I pray thee, bring me hither the ephod.^ 
And Abiathar brought thither the ephod to David.^ 

8. And David inquired of the Lord, saying, If I pursue 
after this troop, shall I overtake them? And he an- 
swered him. Pursue: for thou shalt surely overtake 

9. them, and shalt without fail recover aU. So David 
went, he and the six hundred men that were with him, 
and came to the brook Besor, where those that were 

lo. left behind stayed. But David pursued, he and four 
hundred men: for two hundred stayed behind, which 

^ G. omits. 

plundered them.^ He will give them a chance to stone the real cul- 
prits. 

David reaches the camp of the Amalekites, vs. 7-15. 7. Abiathar 
had brought the ephod to David after his flight from Nob, i Sam. 
22: 20; 23 : 6. 

8. We should read: Shall I pursue this froopf Will I overtake 
themt The first question is the vital one, and the one which is di- 
rectly answered. Jahveh promises more than is asked, a complete 
rescue of the captives. The word rendered troop, recurring fre- 
quently in the passage, really means a marauding band. 

9. Brook, or rather in early Hebrew, the wadi or valley through 
wmch a stream flows. Besor is not named elsewhere, and its location 
is unknown. Since a part of David's force was exhausted (but cf, 
note on v. zo), it must have been some distance from Ziklag. Where 
tiiose that were left behind stayed is a forced rendering of an ob- 
scure phrase. Literally it says, and those that were left over stayed, 
L e., m Ziklag. Some writers treat the words as a gloss. G. at 
least makes good sense: and he left there two hundred men. The 
phrase unnecessarily anticipates v. zo. 

zo. The word rendered were faint occurs only here and in v. 2Z. 
The noun means corpse, hence the verb should mean to be dead, and 
that is too strong. Again we find a dear text in G. going back to 
V. 9b we have: He left there two hundred men, and he pushed on with 
four hundred. Now the two hundred who remained across the wadi 
Besor stayed to serve as a guard. This text gives a different color to 
David's plan. He was approaching the haunts of the enemy; but 
he did not know where they were. He divides his force, leaving 
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were so faint that they could not go over the brook 

11. Besor: and they found an Egyptian in the field, and 
brought him to David, and gave him bread, and he 

12. did eat; and they gave him water to drink: and they 
gave him a piece of a cake of figs,^ and two clusters of 
raisins; ^ and when he had eaten, his spirit came again 
to him: for he had eaten no bread, nor drunk any 

X3. water, three da3rs and three nights. And David said 
unto him, To whom belongest thou? and whence art 
thou? And he said, I am a young man of Egypt, 
servant to an Amalekite; and my master left me, be- 

14. cause three da3rs agone I fell sick. We made a raid 
upon the South of the Cherethites, and upon that 
which belongeth to Judah, and upon the South of 

15. Caleb; and we burned Ziklag with fire. And David 

i0iDit,G. 

one-third to watch and guard the rear while he advances with his 
main body. 

12. Figs and raisins were a part of the supplies brought by Abigail, 
35 : 18; Sey were common articles of food. Spirit came again shows 
that the Egyptian was as good as dead when he was found. Three 
dajTS indicates that the raiders were in time that far ahead of the 
pursuers; but David had at least found their trail. The slave was 
discovered by some of the scouts who had been spread out in advance, 
looldng for signs. 

13. Belongest thou. The fact that he was a poor Egyptian in 
that country proved that he was a slave. And he said* G. renders 
the same text: and the Egyptian said, I am the slave of an Amalekite, 
Fell sick, so that he could not keep on with the raiders who would 
not risk pausing until they reached a place of safety. 

14. In v. 3 the place of the raid is stated in general terms, uPon 
the Negeb or Sottfh. The Egyptian who had been with the maiuaders 
gives fuller details, showing that Ziklag was but one of many places 
plimdered. The fact that Ziklag alone was burned was due to its 
defencelessness or as an act of revenge. 

15. The Egyptian could lead David to the raiders, either because 
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said to him, Wilt thou bring me down to this troop? 
And he said. Swear imto me by God, that thou mlt 
neither kill me, nor deliver me up into the hands of 
my master, and I will bring thee down to this troop.^ 
i6. And when he had brought him down, behold, they 
were spread abroad over all the ground, eating and 
drinking, and feasting, because of all the great spoil 
that they had taken out of the land of the Philistines, 

17. and out of the land of Judah. And David ^ smote 
them from the twilight even unto the evening of the 
next day: and there escaped not a man of them, save 
four hundred young men, which rode upon camels and 

18. fled. And David recovered all that the Amalekites 

19. had taken: and David rescued his two wives. And 
there was nothing lacking to them, neither small nor 
great, neither sons nor daughters, neither spoil, nor 
any thing that they had taken to them: David brought 

1 G. adds: and he swore unto kim. * G. adds, came upon them and. 



he had heard them say where they were going, or because he knew 
their favorite haunts where they could store spoils. 

David destroys the band of Amalekites. vs. 16-20. 16. Spread 
abroad, or more exactly, kfi to themselves aver the face of the whole 
country. Discipline was rdaxed as the raiders felt &ey mul reached 
a secure hiding place; each one was free to do as he liked. Doubtless 
they were widely scattered, and so an easy prey for David. 

17. A two days' battle is inconceivable under the circumstances. 
Everything indicates that the surprise was complete and the action 
short and decisive. By the aid of G. we may get : he smote them from 
tmUght utUU the evening; and he slew them, so that not a man escaped. 
The camels were too fast to be overtaken by men on foot. 

19. Stress is laid upon the recovery of all that the robbers had 
taken from Ziklag, though the wives of the band are not specified 
here. The captives would be apart by themselves and so escape 
danger in the battle. 
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20. back all. And David took all the flocks and the herds, 
wkick they drave before those other cattle, and said, 

21. This is David's spoil. And David came to the two 
bundled men, which were so faint that they could not 
follow David, whom also they ^ had made to abide at 
the brook Besor: and they went forth to meet David, 
and to meet the people that were with him: and when 

22. David came near to the people, he saluted them. Then 
answered all the wicked men and men of Belial, of 

1 G., ke, i. e., David. 

20. The text is so comq>t that a part of the verse is unintelligible. 
It is dear that it means that the Hebrews took a lot of booty beyond 
the recovery of their own. The Amalekites had raided other peaces 
than Ziklag, and all their plunder was taken by David. That this 
lidi prize all became David's, as the text implies, is impossible in 
view of the dispute about the distribution of the surplus, v. 22. On 
the other hand, David did have a liberal share so that he was able 
to send generous sifts to the chiefs of several dtic», vs. 26-31. In 
its original form me verse apparently described this condition, and 
we cannot get it now out of any text or any proposed emendation. 
G. reads: tSid David took all the sheep, and the caiUe, and led them in 
front of the spoils; and of those spoils it was said, this is the spoil of 
David. Welfhausen's reading is: and they took aU the sheep and cattle 
and drove them before him and said, ^is is David's spoil. Smith sug- 
gests: all the sheep and cattle which the Amalekites had driven before 
them [taken away for themsdves] this also became David's spoU. 
WeUhaiisen's emendation is based on the Vulgate, and is perhaps 
the best we can do, e^>edally if we agree wiSi Nowack tnat the 
phrase, this is David's spoil, does not si^^ify personal possession, but 
IS a tribute to the great leader. 

A new law is established in Israd, vs. 21-25. ^z. Were flint. G. 
reads who were left behind from following David, cf, note on v. zo, an 
interpretation confirmed by the better nsuling he made them remain ai 
Besor. This force came forward to meet the returning victors, and 
reading again with G., they ask him of his wdfare. They are the ones 
eager for news as to the outcome of the expedition. 

22. Certain of those who had borne the " burden and heat of the 
day," insuted that none of the recovered ^x>il should be given to 
the two htmdred who had done nothing more strenuous thfui guard 
the camp. It was conceded that they abould recdve thdr wives and 
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those that went with David, and said. Because they 
went not with us, we will not give them aught of the 
spoil that we have recovered, save to every man his 
wife and his children, that they may lead them away, 

23. and depart. Then said David, Ye shall not do so, my 
brethren, with that which the Lord hath given unto 
us, who hath preserved us, and delivered the troop 

24. that came against us into our hand. And who will 
hearken unto you in this matter? for as his share is 
that goeth down to the battle, so shall his share be 
that tarrieth by the stuff: they shall share alike. 

25. And it was so from that day forward, that he made it 
a statute and an ordinance for Israel, unto this day. 

26. And when David came to Ziklag, he sent of the spoil 
imto the elders of Judah, even to his friends, sa3dng, 
Behold a present for you of the spoil of the enemies of 

27. the Lord; to th^m which were in Beth-el, and to 

children, but their cattle would belong to those who had fought for 
their recovery. 

23 f . David rules that Jahveh had restored their goods, note the 
favorable counsel, v. 8, and so the contention of the men that the 
booty belonged to those who won it, was inadmissible. The booty 
was Jahveh's and therefore it must be divided equally. There 
seems to have been no effort to give back to each one what he had 
previously possessed. David here asserts himself as absolute in author- 
ity. The question in v. 24 sounds strange; we should expect: let 
everyone harken to me in this matter, 

25. This is an interesting case of a law resulting from a judicial 
decision. In America the decision of a court has more bindixig force 
than the act of a legislative body. 

David sends presents out of his spoil to the elders of several Judean 
towns, vs. 26-31. There can be no doubt what his object was. At 
this time Saul was slain, and the feeble remnant of his government 
was driven across the Jordan. David took steps immediately to 
secure the crown of Tudah, 2 Sam. 2. 

27. Bethel is not ue well-known town in the hills of Ephraim, but 
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them which were in Ramoth of the South, and to 

28. them which were in Jattir; and to them which were 
in Aroer, and to them which were in Siphmoth, and 

29. to them wliich were in Eshtemoa; and to them which 
were in Racal, and to them which were in the cities of 
the Jerahmeelites, and to them which were in the cities 

30. of the Kenites; and to them which were in Hormah, 
and to them which were in Cor-ashan, and to them 

31. which were in Athach; and to them wliich were in 
Hebron, and to all the places where David himself 
and his men were wont to haimt. 

a place in the Judean wilderness, Josh. 15 : 30. Ramofh of the South, 
or Ramoth-negeb was assigned to Simeon, Josh. 19 : 8. Jattir was a 
Judean town in the south, Josh. 15 : 48. 

28. Aioer, Josh. 15 : 22, was in the vicinity of Beersheba. Siph- 
motili is not named elsewhere. Eshtemoa is named dose to Jattir, 
Josh. IS : so; 21 : 14. 

29. Racal is quite unknown. G. has Cartnd the place whence 
David had obtained one of his wives, ch. 2s. Jerahxneelites and 
Elenites were the people upon whom David had professed to make 
his raids, 27 : 10. Both of these dans were dosely bound to the 
fortunes of Judah. 

30. Hormah was famous in the early history, Num. 14 : 45; 21 :i-3; 
according to Josh. 15 : 21, 30, it lay "toward the border of Edom.'* 
Cor-ashan, or rightly Bor-ashan is probably an error for Beershdta 
as we find in G. The omission of such a well-known place would, 
as Smith says, be inexplicable. Athach in Josh. 15 : 42, 19 : 7, 
Athar. The place is quite unknown. Smith would substitute Axad, 
€f, Judg. I : 16. 

31. Hebron is well known as the first place conquered by the 
tribe of Judah and its allies, Judg. z : 10, and as the first capital 
of the kingdom of Judah, where David reigned for seven years, 2 Sam. 
2 : 1-4; 5 : z-5. And to all the places we must either understand 
ef)en to aUthe places^ or and to cMihe other places. The southern wild- 
erness of Judah had been David's haimts during all the period, 
obviously of considerable length, while Saul was trying to catch 
and slay him. His manner of life we can infer from the story of 
Nabal, ch. 25. David had acted as the protector of these places, 
so exposed to the raids of the Bedouin, and thus had prepared the 
way for his appointment as king of that land. 
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31. Now the Philistines fought against Israel: and the 
men of Israel fled from before the Philistines, and fell 

2. down slain in mount Gilboa. And the Philistines fol- 
lowed hard upon Saul and upon his sons; and the 
Philistines slew Jonathan, and Abinadab, and Malchi- 

3. shua, the sons of Saul. And the battle went sore 
against Saul, and the archers overtook him; and he 

4. was greatly distressed by reason of the archers. Then 
said Saul to his armourbearer, Draw thy sword, and 
thrust me through therewith; lest these uncircumcised 
come ^ and thrust me through,^ and abuse me. But 
his armourbearer would not; for he was sore afraid. 

1 Omit, Chr. 

The death of Saul and his sons and the rout of Israel, ch. 31. This 
story is the first to be incorporated by the Chronicler, i Chron. lo. 
There are the usual variations in the text. The section is a continua- 
tion of 29 : II. The time is the night after Saul's visit to the witch 
of En-dor, 28 : 3 ff. 

1. Slain. The Hebrew word means pierced, but here with the 
implication of a fatal thrust. Mount Gilbioa. Probably the Hebrews 
retired upon the hills where they were pursued by the relentless foe, 
and were rapidly falling as the attack was pressed home. 

2. A king was a. speoal object of attack, <f. 1 Kings 22 : 31. It is 
a striking fact that Saul's three sons fell before the foe reached the 
father. Jonathan we know was a brave man, and his brothers 
seem to have been like him. 

3. Archers. The Hebrew has, shooters, men with the how, the last 
words being apparently an explanatory gloss. Overtook gives a wrong 
idea, for Saul was beset by archers. The word is literally /twnJ, and 
the meaning is that the archers found Sard with their arrows. It is 
like our military expression, ''the artillery found the target." Dis- 
tressed is wrong, the word is really irenibled. It is better to follow 
G. and read, he was badly wounded by the archers, for then we have a 
suitable setting for his request that his armorbearer slay him. Saul 
was hurt so that fiuther flight was impossible. 

4. And tfantst me through must be omitted; otherwise there would 
be no possibility of abuse which refers to various forms of mutilation, 
(cf. Judg. I : 6), or mockery of a helpless captive. Afraid refers to 
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5. Therefore Saul took his sword, and fell upon it. And 
when his armourbearer saw that Saul was dead, he 

6. Ukewise fell upon his sword, and died with him. So 
Saul died, and his three sons, and his armourbearer, 

7. and all his men, that same day together. And when 
the men of Israel that were on the other side of the 
valley, and they that were beyond Jordan, saw that 
the men of Israel fled, and that Saul and his sons were 
dead, they forsook the cities, and fled; and the Philis- 
tines came and dwelt in them. 

8. And it came to pass on the morrow, when the Philis- 
tines came to strip the slain, that they found Saul 

9. and his three ^ sons fallen in mount Gilboa. ^ And 
they cut off his head, and stripped off his armour,^ and 

X Omit, Cbr. < Chr. and they shipped kirn and took his head and his armor. 

the awe inspired by a king. The squire dare not slay the Lord's 
anointed, even at his request. The andent writers doubted the 
possibility of Saul's salvation because he committed suicide, a phe- 
nomenon rarely mentioned in the Bible. According to another 
version of Saul's death, be was slain at his request by an Amalekite, 
2 Sam. I : 9. 

6. For his annorbearer Chronides has dU Ms house. And all his 
men is lacking in Chron., and may be spared, for the Philistines 
could not get die whole army. The main point is that Saul's family 
was practically wiped out in one day, and thus the way was prepared 
for David. 

7. It is better to follow the simple text of Chron.: And aU the men 
of Israd who were in the valley saw that the men of Israd fled and thai 
iSaid, etc. The Israelities across the Jordan were not affected by the 
disaster; probably the fugitives fled to the east of the Jordan, for 
there Abner set up the kingdom of £sh-baal, 2 Sam. 2 : 8 ff . The 
valley was dther the plain of Esdradon or the valley of ttit Jordan, 
probably the former as it was dose to the scene of the disastrous 
battle. 

8. On the morrow. The battle had lasted till night. Strip the 
slain. The victors carry off as much plunder as possible, cniefly 
weapons and dothing. 

9. The head was a much prized trophy, cf, 17 : 54. Sent implies 
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sent into the land of the Philistines round about, to 
carry the tidings unto the house of their idols, and to 

10. the people. And they put his armour in the house of 
the Ashtaroth: ^ and they fastened his body to the 

11. wall of Beth-shan. And when the inhabitants of 
Jabesh-gilead heard ^ concerning him ^ that which the 

12. Philistines had done to Saul, All the valiant men 
arose,' and went all night,' and took the body of Saul 
and the bodies of his sons ^ from the wall of Beth- 
shan; ^ and they came to Jabesh, and burnt them 

13. there. And they took their bones, and buried them 
under the tamarisk tree in Jabesh, and fasted seven 
days. 

> Chr., their god. * Omit G., Chr. * Omit, Chr. « Omit, Chr. 

head and armour as its object. Probably the meaning is that the 
victors sent messengers to cany the news to their idols, for with 
Chr. it is better to omit house. 

10. Ashtarofh refers to the Phoenician goddess Ashioreth who was 
worshipped as Askkelon. For fastened to we should probably read 
with Lagarde exfosed on. Beth-shan was at the jimction of the 
valleys of Jezreel and the Jordan. This dty must have been one of 
those vacated by the fleeing Israelites, v. 7. 

II ff. Jabesh-gilead was the dty Saul had saved from the Ammon- 
ites, c. II. These people did not lack gratitude. And burnt them 
there is omitted by Chr., probably because the act was distaste- 
ful to him. Fasted was a common mark of respect to the dead. 
Chronides adds a passage ezplaming Saul's death as due to his dis- 
obedience and to his consulting the witch and declaring that the 
kingdom fell to David, i Chr. 10: 13 f. 
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